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Reducing SpeeialisI; Says: 

LOSE WEIGHT 




where it shows most 



'Thanks to tho Spot Ro* 
ducor, I lost four inchos 
Ground tho hips ond throo 
inchos oround tho waist* 
lino, it's amoxing." Mory 
Martin, Long Island City, 



REDUCE 



most any part of the body with 



N. Y. 



SPOT REDUCER 




DOCTORS RtOVI RY ACTUAL TEST THAT THIS EASY TO USE SDOT REDUCER HELPS LOSS POUNDS AND 
INCHES WHERE IT SHOWS MOST. Yos . . . Doctors soy thot this molhod of rodwcing will holp you loso 
woight ooslly, ploosonlly, sofoly. Nothing Intornel to toko. No pills, loxotivos or hormful drugs. Just think 
of it you con loso woight in SPOTS. )ust in tho piocos it shows -most. All you do is follow tho instructions 
of this omosing, now, sciontiScolly dosignod SPOT REDUCER. 



HOW SPOT REDUCER WORKS. Tho Spot Roducor usos tho ago old principio of mossogo. It brooks down 
oxcoss fatty tissuo, tonos tho musclos ond Rosh and tho incroosod owokonod blood circulation corrios owoy 
wosto fat oconomicoliy, simply, ploosontly. In a rocont Modicol Rook, oditod by tho choirmon and two othor» 
mombors of Council on Physical Thoropy of AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, tho following is stotod om 
pogo 34, Choptor II, Vol. 3.: “Royond oil quostion somothing con bo dono by mossogo to roducS local 
doposits of FAT . . . Thoro con howovor, bo no quostion that mossogo oppliod to tho rogion of tho HIPS 
con ond doos^ roduco tho omount of fatty doposits in this rogion'* This book is o rolioblo unbiosod sourco 
of informotion ond mony doctors rofor to it for tho lost word in Physical Thoropy. This promptod us to dovolop 
ond hovo doctors tost tho SPOT REDUCER. 



HERE IS PROOF POSITIVE THAT THE SPOT REDUCER WORKS! 

In rocont tosts modo by outstanding iiconsod Modicol Doctors on moro than 100 pooplo with tho uso of 
Spot Roducor ovoryono -lost pounds and inchos in o fow short wooks. in HIPS, AIDOMEN, LEGS, ARMS, 
iUTTOCKS, otc. And tho usors soy: "IT WAS FUN AND THEY ENJOYED IT.’* Tho Spot Roducor workod os 
woll on mon os it did on womon. Tho Spot Roducor woy controls woight, onco down to np»*>al I* holps 
rotoin your now "SLIM FIGURE" os long as you liko. Look and fool bottor, soo bulgos disappoor within tho 
first wooks. Tho boauty of this sciontificolly dosignod SPOT REDUCER is that tho mothod is so simpio ond 
oasy, tho rosults quick, suro ond hormloss. Thousands hpvo lost woight this way In hips, obdomon, logs, 
orms, buttocks. o>tc. Tho somo mothod usod by stogo, scroon and rodio porsonolitios ond looJir 
salons. Tho Spot Roducor con bo usod in tho privacy of your own room in your sporo timo. 
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Mist Nancy Maco, Ir.onx, N. 
Y., says: "I wont from sixo 
Ik droit to o tixo 13 with tho 
uso of tho Spot Roducor. I 
om glad I utod it." 



MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE WITH A 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 
If tho "Spot Roducor" doosn't do tho wondors for you os It hos for othors. If you don't loso woight 
ond inchos whoro you wont to loso it most. If you'ro not 100% dolightod with tho rosults, your 

COUPON NOW! 



FREE 



A large size jar of Special 
Formula Body Massage Cream 
will be included FREE with your 
order for the **Spot Reducer.*' 




The "Spot Reducer" Co., Dept. 

871 Broad St., Newark, New Jersey 

Send mo at onco. for %2 cosh, chock or money order, the 
"Spot Reducer" ond your fomous Spoclol Formula Body 
Massage Cream, postpaid. If I am not 100% satisfied, 
my money will be refunded. 
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you’re that man, here’s something that will in- 
terest you. 

Not a magic formula — not a get-rich-quick scheme— 
but something more substantial, more practical. 

Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. You’ve got to pay the price 
— be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacrifice 
some of your leisure in favor of interesting home study 
— over a comparatively brief period ? Always provided 
that the rewards were good — a salary of $3,000 to 
$ 10 , 000 ? 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

' Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, 
don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can be ! 

Why not, like so many before you, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
— easy ones at first — then more difficult ones. If you 
could do this — and could turn to him for advice as the 
problems became complex — soon 
you’d master them all. 

That’s the training you follow in 
principle under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. 



Tbu cover accountancy from the basic Principles right 
up through Accountancy Systems and Income Tax Pro- 
cedure. Then you add C. P. A. Training and prepare 
for the C. P. A. examinations. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles of Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Statistical Con- 
trol, Organization, Management and Finance. 

Y)ur progress is as speedy as you care to make it— 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 

Will recognition come? The only answer, as you 
know, is that success does come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for their training — 
with increased earnings — before they have completed 
it! For accountants, who are trained in organization 
and management, are the executives of the future. 

Write For This Free Book 

For your own good, don’t put off investigation of all 
the facts. Write for our free 48-page book, "Accoun- 
tancy, The Profession That Pays." It’ll prove that 
accountancy offers brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
afraid of serious home study. We’ll also include "Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One” — a book which has 
helped many men. Send us the 
coupon now. 

LASALLE EXTENSION 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 




Over 2800 Certified 
Public Accountants among 
LaSalle alumni 



Other LaSalle 
Opportunities 

Q Higher Accountancy 
r~l C.P.A. Coaching 
O Bookkeeping 

□ Law: LL.B. Degree 

□ Business Management 

□ Salesmanship 

□ TralHc Management 
Q Foremanship 

□ Industr'l Management 

□ Stenotypy 

< Machine Shorthand) 



LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 

417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 11329-KR Chicogo 5, l!K 

I want to be an accountant. Send me without obligation, ’'Account- 
ancy, the Profession that Pays” training program — also “Tea 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 



..Age. 



l^ame 

Address 
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THIRTY-TWO ADDITIONAL PAGES IN THIS ISSUE! 




VoL 18, No. 2 A THRILLING PUBLICATION November, 1948 



A. Complete Novel 




Against the Fall of Night 

By ABTHIJII C CLABKE 

From the Lotosland prison of a dying world an 
atavistic youth strikes out for the stars and 
the glory that all mankind has long forsaken! 

A Hall of Fame Novelet 



11 



THE ISOTOPE MEN Pfagnell 110 

Through a miraculous experiment, a young man traces his origins back 
to a pre-terran world! A classic reprinted by popular demand 

Six Short Stories 



THE STUBBORN MEN Robert Moore Williams 

"Someday we may know the answer. . . 

HUMPTY DUMPTY HAD A GREAT FALL Frank Belknap Long 

Kenneth Wayne, Ruth Stevens and Dr. Bryce enter Mother Goose land 

DORMANT A. E. Van Vogt 

The man who found the huge living rock knew it was dangerous 

RING AROUND THE REDHEAD John D. MacDonald 

Bill Maloney opens the doorway to other worlds, and finds — 

THE VISITOR Ray Bradbury 

Leonard Mark brings a glimpse of freedom to exiles on Mars 

THE UNSPEAKABLE MclNCH Jack Vance 

Magnus Ridolpb runs up against graft in Sclerotto City 



71 

74 

88 

98 

131 

139 



Features 



THE ETHER VIBRATES (Announcements and Letters) The Editor 6 

SCIENCE FICTION FAN PUBLICATIONS A Review 70 

SCIENCE FICTION BOOKSHELF A New Department 176 



Also seo science features on pages 87, 130 and 136 

Cover Painting by Earle Bergey — Illustrating "Against the foll^of Night 



BTABTLINa STORIES. PublWied every <Rber to Betto ^bUcati^. Inc. N 

Noremt^r 22 i»M, at ™ omce a ..‘qI. .in-io ooples. S.25: foreign and Canadian postage extra. In oorre- 
ooincidenoe. 




I will 

TRAIN YOU 
AT HOME 

My COURSE 
/NCLUPES 
FREOUENCy 
MODUIAT/O/V, 
fELEVtStON, 

Electromcs 



Do you want a good-nay job in the 
fast-growing Radio Industry— or your 
own Radio Shop? Mail the Coupon for 
a Sample Ijesaon and zny 64-page book, 
"How to Be a Success in RADIO— 
Tderision. Electronics/’ both FREE. 
See how l will train you at home- 
how you get practical Radio experience 
building, testing Radio circuits with 
BIG Kl^S OF PARTS I sendl 



By PRACTtC/NO WSm 
//V SPARS T/ME 
WITH BIG KITS OF PARTS I SEND YOU 



OitBoth 



'64PAGE,B0(>X 

SAMP'iE LESSON 



YOU PRACTICE Radio 
■oldering with ^Ideri^ 
Equipment and Radio parts 
I send you. Get practical ex- 
perigee mounting and con- 
necting puts. 



YOU PRACTICE Radio 

Servicing with this ■‘Tester 
built from parts I send. Also 
use it to help earn EXTRA 
MONET fixing neighbors’ 
Badloa. 



YOU BUILD THIS Vacu- 
um Tube Power Pack, make 
chaugee which give you ex- 
perience, learn bow to locate 
and correct power padc 
troubles. 



YOU 

cults 



. .TEST Radio Uir- 
like this built With 
Build special 



parts I send- Build spi 

circuits: learn how to locate 
and repair circuit defects. 



YOU PRACTICE FM 

e^eriments, get more expe- 
rience with this Superhetero- 
dyne receiver circuit you 
build with potts 1 send. 



YOU BUILD THIS A. M. 

Signal Operator which pro- 
vides amplitude - modulated 
signals for many tests and 
experiments, gives you prac- 
tical experience. 



You 6et PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
With This Superheterodyne Receiver 

YOU BUILD THIS complete, powerful 
Badio Receiver that brings in local and 
distant stations. N. R. I. gives you ALL 
the Radio parts . . . 
speaker, tubes, chassis, 
transformer, sockets, 
loop antenna, etc. 



Many BeginnersSoon Make Extra Money 
in Spare Time While Learning 
The day you enroll I start sending 
EXTRA MONEY manuals that show 
bow to make EXTRA money fixing 
aeighboTS* Radios in spare time while 
8^ leamingl Now’s the time to get 



I TRAINED THESE MEN 



into Radio Repair. Trained Radio 
Technicians also find profitable oppo> 
tunities in Police, Aviation, Marine 
Radio, Broadcasting, Radio Manufac- 
turing. Public Address work. Think or 
even GREATER f^portimities as de- 
mand for Television, FM and Elec- 
tronic devices grows. 

Rnd Out What NRI Can Do For You ’ 
Mail Coupon for Sample Lesson and 
my FREE ^page boc^. Read the de- 
tails about the Course, letters from men 
I trained: see how quickly, easily you 
can get started. No obligation! MAIL 
COUPON NOW. I. L SMITH. Ptwldenl 
Bspt.8M09^ Nitlonil Radio hstitoto. Pioneer 
Home Study Radio School, WasfcllftOD 9.0*L 



Ras OwB Radio Senrlei 
•3 have my own Radio and 
Television sales and servic- 
ing business. I get enough 
repair jobs to keep me go- 
ing right along.”— ALEX- 
ANDE^B KISfi, 34 Persh- 
ing Avenue, Carteret, N. 3. 



fitod Bart TIjri BusIdiss 

•t have been getting re- 
ceivers to repair right along, 
and with NIil methods I 
don't have to spend much 
time on them.”“S. N. 
STRICKLAND, 191 Dale 
Homes, Portsmouth, Va. 



VETERANS 



You.-get 



in your own home 



iter G. I. Bill. Mail Coupon. 



MR, J. E. SMITH. President. Dept. 8M09 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE. Washington 9. D. C. 
Mail me FREE Sample Les^n and 64-page book 
about how to win success in Radio and Television 
—Electronics. (No salesman wiU call. Please 
write plainly.) 

Name.. 

Address., 

City.. ......Zone State... 

□ Cheek if Veteran 



APPROVED FOR TRAININO UNDER Ql BILL 




W ELL, hot on the heels of our com- 
panion magazine, THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES, which took a 
similar jump in size in October, STARTLING 
STORIES with this issue adds 32 pages for 
the second time within nine months. As is 
quickly apparent to anyone scemning the con- 
tents page, this increase in size not only per- 
mits us to run more stories but better ones. 

Not only does this mean an added depart- 
ment and more variety of stories enabling 
the reader to take his pick, but it permits an 
almost complete overhaul of the HALL OF 
FAME feature. We have been restricted to 
shorter efforts in our selection of these fine 
old stories due to lack of space, have un- 
avoidably used up our sources of supply, 
have been unable to run some of the magni- 
ficent novelets and short novels which so 
stirred science fiction readers in years gone 
by. 

In this issue, however, with THE ISOTOPE 
MEN by Festus Pragnell, and in January, 
with Alexander M. Phillips’ MARTIAN GES- 
TURE, the removal of past restrictions should 
be quickly evident to all. The old timers, 
even more than today’s authors, needed 
space to move around in at top form and 
from now on you’ll be seeing them at an even 
better best than we’ve been able to show you 
in the past. 

Furthermore, by way of indication that in- 
creased quantity means improved quality, 
we take considerable pride in the first ap- 
pearance in the pages of STARTLING 
STORIES of A. E. van Vogt, perhaps the 
most celebrated of living stf authors, whose 
brilliant short story, DORMANT, graces 
these pages. All in all, we feel that the im- 
provements are well worth the extra nickel 
SS now costs. 



THE ACE OF SPEED 

Now that mankind, through the medium of 
the United States Air Force, has cracked the 
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so-called sonic barrier of approximately 
760 miles per hour it seems a goodly time 
to sit down and do a little meditating on 
speed. How fast will men be able to trans- 
port themselves? How will speeds far greater 
than those attained today affect men in- 
‘volved? How fast will man ultimately be 
able to travel? These are a few of the ques- 
tions that pop readily to mind. 

Well, some of the answers, it seems prob- 
able, lie in the past. A trifle over a century 
ago, when the first railroads were winding 
their erratic ways across the country, leading 
scientists expressed grave doubts as to the 
ability of the human system to withstand sus- 
tained speeds of more than 30 miles per hour. 

It was feared that the effect of air resist- 
ance upon the human mind and body at high- 
er velocities might well be fatal — ^with death 
and/or insanity the result. It is interesting 
to note that 30 miles per hour is just about 
the speed of a galloping horse — unless the 
beast’s name is Man of War or Citation or 
maybe Seabiscuit. In other words, two miles 
a minute was about as fast as man had trav- 
eled in pre-steam engine days. 

Beyond that lay the unknown with all its 
terrors and the prophets of doom were free to 
imagine their wcfrst They did, as they have 
always done in like circumstances. 

Mile-a-Minufe Era 

Of course, once the locomotive proved com- 
paratively harmless to those who chose to 
travel by rail, these prophets of doom simply 
stepped up their estimates. For at least a half 
century after the coming of the choo-choo 
sixty miles per hour was considered a crash- 
ingly tremendous speed. 

Whenever a novelist wanted to introduce 
a note of cataclysm into his work (and the 
same went for journalists of the day) he had 
something heading toward perdition at an 
appalling mile-a-minute pace. And for de- 
(Continued on page 8) 







LEARNING MUSIC 




Strike these notes and you're play- 
ing "America." TRY IT— IT'S FUN 



SEE HOW EASY IT IS! 

MY COUNTRY 'TIS OF THEE. 
SWEET LAND OF LIBERTY 





Enrotlino for 3rd Course 
*1 learned more from your 
course than many of my 
friends who studied under 
private teachem have for 
years. The fact that I’ve al- 
ready taken 2 courses and 
am now enrolling for a third 
should speak for itself.** 

*F, A» S., Indiana 




Plays from Start 

“Tour advertisementa are 
true to the letter. 1 can ac- 
tually play my favorite in- 
strument even though I*m 
only at the begiiming. How 
can I ever express my Joyful 
gratitude." 

•F. K. 0., Illinois. 

* Actual names on request, 
Pictures by Professional 
Models, 



this print and picture way 



• Perhaps you think learning mu- 
sic is a tedious grind. It isn’t any 
longer! Long hours of practicing 
humdrum scales and hard-work 
exercises are over and done with. 

You have no excuses . . . no alibis 
whatsoever for not getting started 
toward musical good times now/ 
For, through a new, easy, pleasant 
method, you can now learn to play 
right at home — ^without a private 
teacher — ^for only a few cents a day. 

Learn to Play by Playing 

The lessons come to you by mail 
from the famous U. S. School of 
Music . . . complete instructions, 
large, clear diagrams 
and all the music you 
need. You study with a 
smile. You learn to play 
by playing real tunes by 
note. And it’s all so easy 
to understand. First you 
are told how to do a thing. 

Then a picture shows you 
how. Then you do it your- 
self and hear it. 

If you’re tired of just look- 
ing on at parties — if you’ve 
envied those who could enter- 



tain others — if learning music has al- 
ways been a never-to-come-true dream- 
let this time-tested home-study method 
come to your rescue. 

Over 850,000 people have studied mu- 
sic this modem, easy as ABC way. And 
remember, no matter what instrument 
you choose, the cost will average only 
a few cents a day. 

Our illustrated Free Booklet fully ex- 
plains this remarkable course. It shows 
how you can learn to play quickly, and 
for a mere fraction of the cost of old, 
slow methods. So mail the coupon today. 
The Free Booklet will be sent to you at 
once together with a “Print and Picture” 
Sample. (Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit.) U. S. School of 
Music, 29411 Brunswick Bldg., New 
York 10, N. Y. 



PRINT AND PICTURf SAMPLE 



U. 8. School of Music, 2941 1 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. 10,N.Y. J 

Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture I 
Sample. 1 would like to play instrument checked below. | 

(I>o you have Instrument - ...» | 

Plano Accordion Trumpet Ukulele * 



Violin 

Guitar 



Name . 



Mandolin 

Saxophone 



Trombone Clarinet 
Tenor Banjo Other Instrument 



Street 
City 



(PLEASE PBJNT) I 
I 



State. 



Notel If you are under 16 yrs. of age parent must sign coupon 



Save 2c — Stick Coupon on penny postcard. 



Troubled with 

DEAFNESS? 




— then you’ll be thrilled with the new- 
revolutionary Zenith "75” Radiooic Hear* 
ine Aid. You can order it by mail without 
risking a penny. Let a 10-Day Trial at 
home, at church, at business, prove it » 
the finest hairing aid you can buy regard* 
less of price. Saves you over $100.00. 

HEAR BETTER 
or Pay Helhing 

Light, compact single unit. Costs less than 
a cent an hour for battery consumption. 
Comes ready to wear. Accepted by the 
Council of Physical Medicine, American 
Medical Association. Send postcard now 
(no obligation) for full particulars telling 
how tens of thousands of hard-of-hearing 
men, women and children have found new 
joy and happiness with this amazing new 
heating aid. 

toofc only to your doctor lor advice 
on your ears and hearing 

RADIO 

CORPORATION 

hearing aid division 

D.pl.TZMB, 5801 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 39 
•Makers of the World-Famous Zenith R^ios. 
Leaders in Radionics Exclusively for 30 Years. 







STUDY AT HOME for PERSONAL SUCCESS 
and LABGEB EARNINGS. 39 years expert in- 
struction— over 114,000 students enioUed. LL.B. 
Degree awarded. All texts furnished. Easy pay-i 
ments. Send for FREE BOOK NOWl 
AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Oept. 95-T, M6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago M, III. 




ENLARGEMENT 

of your favorite photo 



NEW SILK FINISH • GOLD TOOLED FRAME 

Just to get acanalnted. we will 
make you a FREE 6x7 enlargement 
of any picture or negative anfl 
mount it in a handsome gold tMlea 
frame. Be sure to include color oS 
hair, eyes, and clothing for infor— 
mation onhaving this enlargement 

— . — - - beautifully hand colored in oil. 

SEND NO MONEY. Sendyourmost cherished photo 
or negative now. accept yonr beautifully 
largement when it arrives, and pay postaan only l»o 
for frame pins small handling and maili^ charge, y 
yon are not completely satisfied, retuim the ^larg^ 
ment within 10 days and your money wiU be ref unde^ 
But you may keep the handsome frame os o gift w 
promptness. Limit2 to a customer. OngnaJsretum^^ 

HOLLYWOOD flLM STUDIOS 

7021 Santa Monica Elvd.,Dept. 526, Hollywood 38, CaU 



THE ETHER VIBRATES 

(Continued from page 6) 
cades readers shuddered as they were sup- 
posed to. „ 1 j 1 

Then, with improved roadbeds and loco- 
motives, the railroads, headed by the famed 
Twentieth Century Limited in this country 
and the Royal Scot in England, began to 
make the mile-a-minute mark look silly. 
The automobile came along at about that 
time and added its own concept of ever- 
greater speed. The prophets of speed-doom 
were out on a limb for awhile with no dead- 
line to issue warnings about. 

For just about the time they decided on 
two miles per minutes as the utmost speed a 
human being could stand the airplane came 
along and cracked that one — to be followed 
by the increasingly fast automobile. 

Speed of Sound 

So our friends, the prophets, took a good 
long leap for themselves and picked on the 
speed of sound — approximately 760 miles per 
hour at sea level. This, they figured, was a 
figure which humanity would not soon be 
able to crack. 

They were aided in this concept by the fact 
that holding a plane together against the 
vagaries of air resistance at such a velocity 
involved structural problems that for some 
years had the designers in a tizzy. 

Shortly before the outbreak of World War 
Two, a stripped-down German Messer- 
schmitt-109 attained a speed of 465 miles per 
hour, was matched later by fully-loaded 
fighter planes of many nationalities. And the 
war stepped up research and production 
equipment so that designers were able to do 
the groundwork which has enabled them to 
crack the so-called “sonic” barrier. 

Jet-propelled planes, faster far than the 
standard intemal-combustion-driven variety 
until then in use, were evolved by 1944 and 
have since moved a long way toward sup- 
planting their predecessors. And now it has 
been announced that the rocket-driven XS-1, 
an experimental AAF plane, has been crack- 
ing the speed of sound right along — and 
without casualties to the men aboai'd her. 

Already, with the V-2 rocket and various 
sorts of large projectiles, man has far sur- 
passed the speed of sound — ^his unmanned 
projectiles attaining velocities up to almost 
(Continued on page 149) 
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^)ne or two promotions . , 
several pay raises . . . and then 
that long, long stretch “on the 
shelf.” You want to keep on climb- 
ing. You want to feel that you are 
getting somewhere. But how? 

I. C. S. can show you. A little 
more training could be all you need 
to get back in the upswing. An 
advanced course or a “refresher” 
— studied in your spare time — will 
help prepare you for the next step, 
will show that you are ready to 
handle more responsibility, a 
better job. 

Trained men get the “breaks”! 
That’s a fact proved over and over 
again by the records of former 
I. C. S. students. 

You don’t want to bog down in 
your job. You don’t want to remain 
“on the shelf” with the imtrained. 
Mail the coupon today for complete 
information on how you can join 
the steady climbers. 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 




BOX 3969-M, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 

Willwut cost or obUeation, piMst lend mt full pailicillaR about tlie courso BEFORE which I ha»a marked X: 



Business and 
Academic Courses 

O Accounting 

□ Bookkeeping 

□ Business Administration 

□ Butiness Correspondence 

□ Certified Public Accounting 

□ Commn^cial 

□ Commercial Art 

□ Cost Accounting 

□ Federal Tax 

□ First Year Collega 

□ Foremanship 
D Good English 

□ Higher Mathematics 



Chemistry Courses 

□ Chemical Engineenng 
□ Advsrtiwng □ Chemistry, Analytical 

□ Chemistry. Industrial 
n Chemistry, Mfg. Iron & Steel 

□ Petroleum Refining 

□ Pulp and Paper Making 
Civil Engineering, Architec- 
tural and Mining Courses 

D Architecture 

□ Architectural Drafting 

□ Building Estimating 

a French O Civil Engineering 

School □ Contracting and Building 
□ Highway Engineering 



O Motor Traffic □ Postal Civil Service □ Umber Dealer 

□ Retailing O Retail Store Management □ Reading Structural Blueprints 

□ Salesmanship O Secretarial □ Sanitary Engining 

O Sign Lettering »•»—-» 

□ Spanish 

□ Traffic Management 
Air Conditioning and 
riumbing Courses 

□ Air Conditioning 

□ Heating 

□ Refrigeration 



□ Structural Drafting 
O Stenography □ Structural Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 
Communications Courstt 

D Electronics 

□ Practical Telephony 
O Plumbing □ Radio, General 

D Steam Fitting O Radio Servicing 



□ Telegraph Engineering 
Electrical Coursei 

□ Electrical Drafting 
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NIGHT 




From the Lotosland prison of a dying world 
an atavistic youth strikes out for the stars and 
the glory that all mankind has long forsaken] 



a novel by 

ARTHUR U. ULARKE 



THE /mi OF 



PROLOGUE 



OT once in a generation did the voice 
of the city change as it was changing 
now. Day and night, age after age, 
it had never faltered. To myriads of men it 
had been the first and the last sound they 



had ever heard. It was part of the city-*’ 
when it ceased the city would be dead and 
the desert sands would be settling in the 
great streets of Diaspar, 

Even here, half a mile above the ground. 





Once more Alvin was at peace 
as, ages earlier, another wan- 
derer had been when he heard 
the song of the Sirens die 
away 



the sudden hush brought Convar out to the 
balcony. Far below, the moving ways were 
still sweeping between the great buildings, 
but now they were thronged with silent 
crowds. Something had drawn the languid 
people of the city from their homes. In their 
thousands they were drifting slowly between 
the cliffs of colored metal. And then Convar 
saw that all those myriads of faces were 
turned towards the sky. 

For a moment fear crept into his soul — 
fear lest, after all these ages, the Invaders 
had come again to Earth. Then he too was 
staring at the sky, entranced by a wonder 
he had never hoped to see again. He 
watched lor many minutes before he went to 
fetch his infant son. 

The child Alvin was frightened at first. 
The soaring spires of the city, the moving 
specks two thousand feet below — these were 
part of his world, but the thing in the sky 
was beyond all his experience. It was larger 
than any of the city’s buildings, and its 
whiteness was so dazzling that it hurt the 
eye. Though it seemed to be solid the rest- 
less winds were changing its outlines even 
as he watched. 

Once, Alvin knew, the skies of Earth 
had been filled with strange shapes. Out 
of space the great ships had come, bearing 
unknown treasures, to berth at the Port 
of Diaspar. But that was half a billion years 
ago. Before the beginning of history the 



Port had been buried by the drifting sand. 

Convar’s voice was sad when presently 
he spoke to his son. 

“Look at it well, Alvin,” he said. “It 
may be the last the world will ever know. 
I have only seen one other in all my life 
and once they filled the skies of Earth.” 

They watched in silence, and with them 
all the thousands in the streets and towers. 



of Diaspar, until the last cloud slowly faded 
frcan sight, sucked dry by the hot, parched 
air of the unending deserts. 

CHAPTER I 

The Prison of Diaspar 

T he lesson was finished. The drowsy 
whisper of the hypnone rose suddenly 
in pitch and ceased abruptly on a thrice- 
repeated note of command. Then the ma- 



chine blurred and vanished, but still Alvin 
sat staring into nothingness while his mind 
slipped back through the ages to meet reality 
again. 

Jeserac was the first to speak. His voice 
was worried and a little uncertain. 

“Those are the oldest records in the world, 
Alvin — the only ones that show Earth as it 
was before the Invaders came. Very few 
people indeed have ever seen them.” 

Slowly the boy turned towards his tutor. 




There was something in his eyes that | 
worried the old man and once again Jeserac 
regretted his action. He began to talk quick- 
ly, as if trying to set his own conscience at 
ease. 

“You know that we never talk about the ’ 
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ancient times, and I only showed you those 
records because you were so anxious to see 
them. Don’t let them upset you : as long as 
■we’re happy, does it matter how much of the 
world we occupy ? The people you have been 
watching had more space, but they were less 
contented than we.” 

Was that true? Alvin wondered. He 
thought once more of the desert lapping 
’round the island that was Diaspar and 
his mind returned to the world that Earth 
had been. He saw again the endless leagues 
of blue water, greater than the land itself, 
rolling their waves against golden shores. 
His ears were still ringing with the boom of 
breakers stilled these thousand million years. 
And he remembered the forests and prairies, 
and the strange beasts that had once shared 
the world with Man. 

A ll this was gone. Of the oceans, noth- 
ing remained but the grey deserts of 
salt, the winding sheets of Earth. Salt and 
sand, from Pole to Pole, with only the lights 
of Diaspar burning in the wilderness that 
.inust one day overwhelm them. 

And these were the least of the things that 
IMan had lost, for above the desolation the 
forgotten stars were shining still. 

“Jeserac,” said Alvin at last, “once I went 
Ito the Tower of Loranne. No one lives 
there anymore and I could look out over 
the desert. It was dark and I couldn’t see 
the ground, but the sky was full of colored 
lights. I watched them for a long time, but 
they never moved. So presently I came 
away. Those were the stars, weren’t they?” 
Jeserac was alarmed. Exactly how Alvin 
had got to the Tower of Loranne was a 
matter for further investigation. The boy’s 
interests were becoming — dangerous. 

I “'Those were the stars,” he answered 
^■briefly. “What of them?” 

“We used to visit them once, didn’t we?” 
A long pause. Then, “Yes.” 

/ “Why did we stop? What were the In- 
waders?” 

I Jeserac rose to his feet. His answer 
[echoed back through all the teachers the 
fworld had ever known. 

“'That’s enough for one day, Alvin. Later, 
;when you are older. I’ll tell you more — but 
[not now. You already know too much.” 
Al-vin never asked the question again. 
■l,ater he had no need, for the answer was 
clear. And there was so much in Diaspar to 
beguile the mind that for months he could 



forget that strange yearning he alone seemed 
to feel. 

Diaspar was a world in itself. Here Man 
had gathered all his treasures, everything 
that had been saved from the ruin of the 
past. All the cities that had ever been had 
given something to Diaspar. Even before 
the coming of the Invaders its name had 
been known on the worlds that Man had 
lost. 

Into the building of Diaspar had gone all 
the skill, all the artistry of the Golden Ages. 
When the great days were coming to an end, 
men of genius had remolded the city and 
given it the machines that made it immortal. 
Whatever might be forgotten, Diaspar would 
live and bear the descendants of Man safely 
down the stream of Time. 

They were, perhaps, as contented as any 
race the world had known and after their 
fashion they were happy. They spent their 
long lives amid beauty that had never been 
surpassed, for the labor of millions of cen- 
turies had been dedicated to the glory of 
Diaspar. 

This was Alvin’s world, a world which for 
ages had been sinking into a gracious de- 
cadence. Of this Alvin was still unconscious, 
for the present was so full of wonder that it 
was easy to forget the past. There was so 
much to do, so much to learn before the 
long centuries of his youth ebbed away. 

Music had been the first of the arts to 
attract him and for a while he had experi- 
mented with many instruments. But this 
most ancient of all arts was now so complex 
that it might take a thousand years for him 
to master all its secrets and in the end he 
abandoned his ambitions. He could listen, 
but he could never create. 

F or a long time the thought-converter 
gave him great delight. On its screen 
he shaped endless patterns of form and color, 
usually copies — deliberate or otherwise — of 
the ancient masters. More and more fre- 
quently he found himself creating dream 
landscapes from the vanished Dawn World 
and often his thoughts turned wistfully to 
the records that Jeserac had shown him. 

So the smouldering flame of his discontent 
burned slowly towards the level of conscious- 
ness, though as yet he was scarcely worried 
by the vague restlessness he often felt. 

But through the months and the years, 
that restlessness was growing. Once Alvin 
had been content to share the pleasures and 
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' interests of Diaspar, but now he knew that 
they were not sufficient. His horizons were 
expanding and the knowledge that all his 
life must be bounded by the walls of the 
city was becoming intolerable to him. Yet 
he knew well enough that there was no alter- 
native, for the wastes of the desert covered 
all the world. 

He had seen the desert only a few times 
in his life, but he knew no one else who had 
ever seen it at all. His people’s fear of the 
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outer world was something he could not 
imderstand. To him it held no terror but 
only mystery. When he was weary of 
Diaspar it called to him as it was calling 
now. 

The moving ways were glittering with life 
and color as the people of the city went about 
their affairs. They smiled at Alvin as he 
worked his way to the central high-speed 
section. Sometimes they greeted him by 
name. Once it had been flattering to think 
that he was known to the whole of Diaspar, 
but now it gave him little pleasure. 

In minutes the express channel had swept 
him away from the crowded heart of the 
city and there were few people in sight 
when it came to a smooth halt against a long 



platform of brightly colored marble. The 
moving ways were so much a part of his 
life that Alvin had never imagined any other 
form of transport. 

An engineer of the ancient world would 
have gone slowly mad trying to understand 
how a solid roadway could be fixed at both 
ends while its center traveled at a hundred 
miles an hour. One day Alvin might be 
puzzled too, but for the present he accepted 
his environment as uncritically as all the 
other citizens of Diaspar. 

This area of the city was almost deserted. 
Although the population of Diaspar had not 
altered for millenia it was the custom for 
families to move at frequent intervals. One 
day the tide of life would sweep this way 
again, but the great towers had been lonely 
now for a hundred thousand years. 

The marble platform ended against a wall 
pierced with brilliantly lighted tunnels. 
Alvin selected one without hesitation and 
stepped into it. The peristaltic field seized 
him at once and propelled him forward while 
he lay back luxuriously, watching his sur- 
roundings. 

It no longer seemed possible that he was 
in a tunnel far underground. The art that 
had used all Diaspar for its canvas had been 
busy here and above Alvin the skies seemed 
open to the winds of heaven. All around 
were the spires of the city, gleaming in the 
sunlight. 

It was not the city as he knew it, but the 
Diaspar of a much earlier age. Although 
most of the great buildings were familiar, 
there were subtle differences that added to 
the interest of the scene. Alvin wished he 
could linger, but he had never found any 
way of retarding his progress through the 
tunnel. 

All too soon he was gently set down in a 
large elliptical chamber, completely sur- 
rounded by windows. Through these he 
could catch tantalizing glimpses of gardens 
ablaze with brilliant flowers. There were 
^rdens still in Diaspar, but these had ex- 
isted only in the mind of the artist who con- 
ceived them. Certainly there were no such 
flowers as these in the world today. 

Alvin stepped through one of the win- 
dows — and the illusion was shattered. He 
was in a circular passageway, curving steep- 
ly upwards. Beneath his feet the floor began 
to creep slowly forward, as if eager to lead 
him to his goal. He walked a few paces until 
his speed was so great that further effort 
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would be wasted. 

The corridor still inclined upwards and 
and in a few hundred feet had curved 
through a complete right-angle. But only 
logic knew this. To the senses it was now 
as if one were being hurried along an ab- 
solutely level corridor. The fact that he was 
in reality traveling up a vertical shaft thou- 
sands of feet deep gave Alvin no sense of 
insecurity, for a failure of the polarising 
field was unthinkable. 

Presently the corridor began to slope 
"downwards” again until once more it had 
turned through a right angle. The move- 
ment of the floor slowed imperceptibly until 
it came to rest at the end of a long hall lined 
with mirrors. Alvin was now, he knew, al- 
most at the summit of the Tower of Loranne. 

He lingered for a while in the hall of 
mirrors, for it had a fascination that was 
unique. There was nothing like it, as far as 
Alvin knew, in the rest of Diaspar. Through 
some whim of the artist, only a few of the 
mirrors reflected the scene as it really was— 
and even those, Alvin was convinced, were 
constantly changing their position. 

The rest certainly reflected something, but 
it was faintly disconcerting to see oneself 
walking amid everchanging and quite 
imaginary surroundings. Alvin wondered 
what he would do if he saw anyone else ap- 
proaching him in the mirror-world, but so 
far the situation had never arisen. 

Five minutes later he was in a small bare 
room through which a warm wind blew 
continually. It was part of the tower’s 
ventilating system and the moving air 
escaped through a series of wide openings 
that pierced the wall of the building. 
Through them one could get a glimpse of the 
world beyond Diaspar. 

I T WAS perhaps too much to say that 
Diaspar had been deliberately built so 
that its inhabitants could see nothing of the 
outer world. Yet it was strange that from 
nowhere else in the city, as far as Alvin 
knew, could one see the desert. 

The outermost towers of Diaspar formed 
a wall around the city, turning their backs 
upon the hostile world beyond, and Alvin 
thought again of his people’s strange reluc- 
tance to speak or even to think of anything 
outside their little universe. ■ 

Thousands of feet below the sunlight was 
taking leave of the desert. The almost hori- 
siontal rays made a pattern of light against 



the eastern wall of the little room, and 
Alvin’s own shadow loomed enonnous be- 
hind him. He shaded his eyes against the 
glare and peered down at the land upon 
which no man had walked for unknown 
ages. 

There was little to see: only the long 
shadows of the sand dunes and, far to the 
west, the low range of broken hills beyond 
which the sun was setting. It was strange 
to think that, of all the millions of living 
men, he alone had seen this sight. 

There was no twilight. With the going 
of the sun night swept like a wind across 
the desert, scattering the stars before it. 
High in the south burned a strange forma- 
tion that had puzzled Alvin before — a per- 
fect circle of six colored stars with a single 
white giant at its center. Few other stars 
had such brilliance, for the great suns that 
had once burned so fiercely in the glory of 
youth were now guttering to their doom. 

For a long time Alvin knelt at the opening, 
watching the stars fall towards the west. 
Here in the glimmering darkness, high above 
the city, his mind seemed to be working with 
a supernormal clarity. There were still 
tremendous gaps in his knowledge, but slow- 
ly the problem of Diaspar was beginning to 
reveal itself. 

The human race had changed — and he 
had not. Once the curiosity and the desire 
for knowledge which cut him off from the 
rest of his people had been shared by all the 
world. Far back in time, millions of years 
ago, something must have happened that 
had changed mankind completely. Those 
unexplained references to the Invaders — 
did the answer lie there? 

It was time he returned. As he rose to 
leave, Alvin was suddenly struck by a 
thought that had never occurred to him be- 
fore. The air-vent was almost horizontal 
and perhaps a dozen feet long. He had al- 
ways imagined that it ended in the sheer 
wall of the tower, but this was a pure as- 
sumption. 

There were, he realized now, several other 
possibilities. Indeed, it was more than likely 
that there would be a ledge of some kind 
beneath the opening if only for reasons of 
safety. It was too late to do any exploring 
now, but tomorrow he would come again. 

He was sorry to have to lie to Jeserac, but 
if the old man disapproved of his eccentrici- 
ties it was only kindness to conceal the truth. 
Exactly what he hoped to discover, Alvin 
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could ftot have said. He knew perfectly 
well that, if by any means he succeeded in 
leaving Diaspar, he would soon have to 
return. But the schoolboy excitement of a 
possible adventure was its own justification. 

It was not difficult to work his way along 
the tunnel, though he could not have done it 
easily a year before. The thought of a sheer 
five-thousand-foot drop at the end worried 
Alvin not at all, for man had completely lost 
his fear of heights. And, in fact, the drop 
was only a matter of a yard onto a wide 
terrace running right and left athwart the 
face of the tower. 

Alvin scrambled out into the open, the 
blood pounding in his veins. Before him, no 
longer framed in a narrow rectangle of stone, 
lay the whole expanse of the desert. Above, 
the face of the tower still soared hundreds 
of feet into the sky. The neighboring build- 
ings stretched away to north and south, an 
avenue of titans. 

The Tower of Loranne, Alvin noted with 
interest, was not the only one with air-vents 
opening towards the desert. For a moment 
he stood drinking in the tremendous land- 
scape. Then he began to examine the ledge 
on which he was standing. 

It was perhaps twenty feet wide and ended 
abruptly in a sheer drop to the ground. 
Alvin, gazing fearlessly over the edge of the 
precipice, judged that the desert was at least 
a mile below. There was no hope in that 
direction. 

Far more interesting was the fact that a 
flight of steps led down from one end of 
the terrace, apparently to another ledge a 
few hundred feet below. The steps were cut 
in the sheer face of the building and Alvin 
wondered if they led all the way to the sur- 
face. It was an exciting posibility. In his 
enthusiasm, he overlooked the physical im- 
plications of a five-thousand-foot descent. 

But the stairway was little more than a 
hundred feet long. It came to a sudden end 
against a great block of stone that seemed 
to have been welded across it. There was 
no way past: deliberately and thoroughly 
the route had been barred. 

Alvin approached the obstacle with a sink- 
ing heart. He had forgotten the sheer im- 
possibility of climbing a stairway a mile 
high, if indeed he could have completed the 
descent, and he felt a baffled annoyance at 
having come so far only to meet with faihtre. 

He reached the stone, and for the first 
time saw the message engraved upon it The 



letters were archaic, but he could decipher 
them easily enough. Three times he read the 
simple inscription ; then he sat down on the 
great stone slabs and gazed at the inacces- 
able land below ; 

THERE IS A BETTER WAY. 

GIVE MY GREETINGS TO THE KEEPER OF 
THE RECORDS. 

— ^Alaine of Lyndar. 



CHAPTER II 
Start oj the Search 



R ORDEN, Keeper of the Records, con- 
cealed his surprise when his visitor, 
announced himself. He recognized Alvin at 
once and even as the boy was entering had 
punched out his name on the information 
machine. Three seconds later Alvin’s per- 
sonal card was Ipng in his hand. 

According to Jeserac, the duties of the 
Keeper of the Records were somewhat ob- 
scure, but Alvin had expected to find him in 
the heart of an enormous filing system. He 
had also — for no reason at all — expected to 
meet someone quite as old as Jeserac. In- 
stead, he found a middle-aged man in a 
single room containing perhaps a dozen large 
machines. Apart from a few papers strewn 
across the desk there were no records of any 
kind to be seen. 

Rorden’s greeting was somewhat absent- 
minded, for he was surreptitiously studying 
Alvin’s card. 

“Alaine of Lyndar?” he said. “No, I’ve 
never heard of him. But we can soon find 
who he was.” 

Alvin watched with interest while he 
punched a set of keys on one of the ma- 
chines. Almost immediately there came the 
glow of a synthesizer field and a slip of paper 
materialized. 

“Alaine seems to have been a predecessor 
of mine — a very long time ago. I thought I 
knew all the Keepers for the last hundred 
million years, but he must have been before 
that. It’s so long ago that only his name has 
been recorded, with no other details at all. 
Where was that inscription?” 

“In the Tower of Loranne,” said Ahdn 
after a moment’s hesitation. 
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Another set of keys was punched, but this 
time the field did' not reappear and no paper 
materialized. 

“What are you doing?” asked Alvin. 
“Where are all your records?” 

The Keeper laughed. 

“That always puzzles people. It would be 
impossible to keep written records of all the 
infonnation we need. It’s recorded elec- 
trically and automatically erased after a cer- 
tain time unless there’s a special reason for 
preserving it. If Alaine left any message for 
posterity we’ll soon discover it.” 

“How?” 

“There’s no one in the world who could 
tell you that. All I know is that this machine 
is an Associator. If you give it a set of facts 
it will hunt through the sum total of human 
knowledge until it correlates them.” 

“Doesn’t that take a lot of time?” 

“Very often. I have sometimes had to 
wait twenty years for an answer. So won’t 
you sit down?” he added, the crinkles round 
his eyes belying his solemn voice. 

Alvin had never met anyone quite like the 
Keeper of the Records and he decided that 
he liked him. He was tired of being re- 
minded that he was a boy and it was pleasant 
to be treated as a real person. 

Once again the synthesizer field flickered 
and Rorden bent down to read the slip. The 
message must have been a tong one, for it 
took him several minutes to finish it. Finally 
he sat down on one of the room’s couches, 
looking at his visitor with eyes which, as 
Alvin noticed for the first time, were of a 
most disconcerting shrewdness. 

“What does it say?” he burst out at last, 
unable to contain his curiosity any longer. 

Rorden did not reply. Instead, he was the 
one to ask for information. 

“Why do you want to leave Diaspar?” he 
said quietly. 

If Jeserac or his father had asked him that 
question Alvin would have found himself 
floundering in a morass of half-truths or 
downright lies. But with this man, whom 
he had known for only a few minutes, there 
seemed none of the barriers that had cut him 
off from those he had known all his life. 

“I’m not sure,” he said, speaking slowly 
but readily. “I’ve always felt like this. 
There’s nothing outside Diaspar, I know — 
but I want to go there all the same.” 

He looked shyly at Rorden as if expect- 
ing encouragement, but the Keeper’s eyes 
were far away. When at last he again turned 



to Alvin, there was an expression on his face 
that the boy could not fully understand. It 
held a tinge of sadness that was somewhat 
disturbing. 

No one could have known that Rorden 
had come to the greatest crisis in his life. 
For thousands of years he had carried out 
his duties as the interpreter of the machines, 
duties requiring little initiative or enter- 
prise. 

Somewhat apart from the tumult of the 
city, rather aloof from his fellows, Rorden 
had lived a happy and contented life. And 
now this boy had come, disturbing the ghosts 
of an age that had been dead for millions of 
centuries and threatening to shatter his cher- 
ished peace of mind. 

A FEW words of discouragement would 
be enough to destroy the threat, but 
looking into the anxious, unhappy eyes, Ror- 
den knew that he could never take the easy 
way. Even without the message from Alaine, 
his conscience would have forbidden it. 

“Alvin,” he began, “I know there are 
many things that have been puzzling you. 
Most of all, I expect, you have wondered 
why we now live here in Diaspar when once 
the whole world was not enough for us.” 
Alvin nodded, wondering how the other 
could have read his mind so accurately. 

“Well, I’m afraid I cannot answer that 
question completely. Don’t look so disaf>- 
pointed — I haven’t finished yet. It all started 
when Man. was fighting the Invaders — who- 
ever or whatever they were. Before that he 
had been expanding through the stars, but he 
was driven back to Earth in wars of which 
we have no conception. 

“Perhaps that defeat changed his character 
and made him content to pass the rest of his 
existence on Earth. Or perhaps the Invaders 
promised to leave him in peace if he would 
remain on his own planet. We don’t know. 
All that is certain is that he started to 
develop an intensely centralized culture of 
which Diaspar was the final expression. 

“At first there were many of the great 
cities, but in the end Diaspar absorbed them 
all, for there seems to be some force driving 
men together as once it drove them to the 
stars. Few people ever recognize its pres- 
ence, but we all have a fear of the outer 
world and a longing for what is known and 
understood. That fear may be irrational or 
it may have some foundation in history, but 
it is one of the strongest forces in our lives.” 
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“Then why don’t I feel that way?” 

“You mean that the thought of leaving 
Diaspar, where you have everything you 
need and are among all your friends, doesn’t 
fill you with something like horror?” 

“No.” 

The Keeper smiled wryly. 

“I’m afraid I cannot say the same. But at 
least I can appreciate your point of view, 
even if I cannot share it. Once I might have 
felt doubtful about helping you, but not now 
that I’ve seen Alaine’s message.” 

“You still haven’t told me what it was!” 

Rorden laughed. 

“I don’t intend to do so until you’re a good 
deal older. But I’ll tell you what it was 
about. 

“Alaine foresaw that people like you would 
be born in future ages. He realized that they 
might attempt to leave Diaspar and he set 
out to help them. I imagine that whatever 
way you tried to leave the city, you would 
meet an inscription directing you to the 
Keeper of the Records. 

“Knowing that the Keeper would then 
question his machines, Alaine left a message 
buried safely among the thousands and mil- 
lions of records that exist. It could only be 
found if the Associator were deliberately 
looking for it. That message directs any 
Keeper to assist the inquirer, even if he dis- 
approves of his quest. Alaine believed that 
the human race was becoming decadent and 
he wanted to help anyone who might regen- 
erate it. Do you follow all this?” 

Alvin nodded gravely and Rorden con- 
tinued. 

“I hope he was wrong. I don’t believe that 
humanity is decadent — it’s simply altered. 
You, of course, will agree with Alaine — but 
don’t do so simply because you think it’s fine 
to be different from everyone else! We are 
happy. If we have lost anything we’re not 
aware of it. 

“Alaine wrote a good deal in his message, 
but the important part is this — 'There are 
three ways out of Diaspar.’ He does not say 
where they lead nor does he give any clues 
as to how they can be found, though there 
are some very obscure references I’ll have to 
think about. 

“But even if what he says is true you are 
far too young to leave the city. Tomorrow 
I must speak to your people. No, I won’t 
give you away ! But leave me now — I have a 
good deal to think about.” 

Rorden felt a little embarrassed by the 



boy’s gratitude.. When Alvin had gone he 
sat for a while, wondering if, after all, he 
had acted rightly. 

T here was no doubt that the boy was 
an atavism — a throwback to the great 
ages. Every few generations there still ap- 
peared minds that were the equal of any the 
ancient days had known. Born out of their 
time, they could have little influence on the 
peacefully dreaming world of Diaspar. 

The long slow decline of the human will 
was too far advanced to be checked by any 
individual genius, however brilliant. After 
a few centuries of restlessness the variants 
accepted their fate and ceased to struggle 
against it. 

When Alvin understood his position, 
would he too realize that his only hope of 
happiness lay in conforming with llie world? 
Rorden wondered if, after all, it might not 
have been kinder in the long run to discour- 
age him. But it was too late now — Alaine 
had seen to that. 

The ancient Keeper of the Records must 
have been a remarkable man, perhaps an 
atavism himself. How many times down the 
ages had other Keepers read that message 
of his and acted upon it for better or worse? 
Surely, if there had been any earlier cases, 
some record would have been made. 

Rorden thought intently for a moment. 
Then, slowly at first but soon with mount- 
ing confidence, he began to put question after 
question to the machines until every Associ- 
ator in the room was running at full capacity. 
By means now beyond the understanding of 
man, billions upon billions of facts were rac- 
ing through the scrutinizers. There was noth- 
ing to do but to wait. 

In after years Alvin was often to marvel 
at his good fortune. Had the Keeper of the 
Records been unfriendly his quest could 
never have begun. But Rorden, in spite of 
the years between them, shared something erf ! 
his own curiosity. 

In Rorden’s case there was only the de- ' 
sire to uncover lost knowledge. He would I 
never have used it, for he shared with the ' 
rest of Diaspar that dread of the outer world 
which Alvin found so strange. Close though 
their friendship became, that barrier was 
always to lie between them. 

Alvin’s life was now divided into two quite 
distinct portions. He continued his studies 
with Jeserac, acquiring the immense and in- 
tricate knowledge of people, places and ais- ; 
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toms without which no one could play any 
part in the life of the city. 

Jeserac was a conscientious but a leisurely 
tutor and, with so many centuries before him, 
he felt no urgency in completing his task. 
He was, in fact, rather pleased that Alvin 
should have made friends with Rorden. The 
Keeper of the Records was regarded with 
some awe by the rest of Diaspar, for he alone 
had direct access to all the knowledge of the 
past. 

How enormous and yet how incomplete 
that knowledge was, Alvin was slowly learn- 
ing. In spite of the self-canceling circuits 
which obliterated all information as soon as 
it was obsolete, the main registers contained 
a hundred trillion facts at the smallest esti- 
mate. Whether there was any limit to the 
capacity of the machines Rorden did not 
know. That knowledge was lost with the 
secret of their operation. 

The Associators were a source of endless 
wonder to Alvin, who would spend hours 
setting up questions on their keyboards. It 
was amusing to discover that people whose 
names began with “S” had a tendency to 
live in the eastern part of the city — though 
the machines hastened to add that the fact 
had no statistical significance. 

Alvin quickly accumulated a vast array of 
similar useless facts which he employed to 
impress his friends. At the same time, under 
Rorden’s guidance, he was learning all that 
was known to the Dawn Ages, for Rorden 
had insisted that it would need years of prep- 
aration before he could begin his quest. 

Alvin recognized the truth of this, though 
he sometimes rebelled against it. But after 
a single attempt he abandoned any hope of 
acquiring knowledge prematurely. 

He had been alone one day when Rorden 
was paying one of his rare visits to the ad- 
ministrative center of the city. The tempta- 
tion had been too strong and he had ordered 
the Associators to hunt for Alaine’s message. 

When Rorden returned he ^ound a very 
scared boy trying to discover why all the 
machines were paralyzed. To Alvin’s im- 
mense relief Rorden had only laughed and 
punched a series of combinations that had 
cleared the jam. Then he turned to the cul- 
prit and tried to address him severely. 

“Let that be a lesson to you, Alvin! I 
expected something like this, so I’ve blocked 
all the circuits I don’t want you to explore. 
That block will remain until I think it’s safe 
to lift it” 



Alvin grinned sheepishly and said nothing. 
Thereafter he made no more excursions into 
forbidden realms. 



CHAPTER HI 
The Tomb of Yarlan Zey 



TIpOR three years Rorden made but casucd 
F references to the purpose of their work. 
The time had passed quickly enough, for 
there was so much to learn and the Icnowl- 
edge that his goal was not unattainable gave 
Alvin patience. Then, one day, when they 
were struggling to reconcile two conflicting 
maps of the ancient world, the main Associ- 
ator suddenly began to call for attention. 

Rorden hurried to the machine and re- 
turned with a long sheet of paper covered 
with writing. He ran through it quickly and 
looked at Alvin with a smile. 

“We will soon know if the first way is still 
open,” he said quietly. 

Alvin jumped from his chair, scattering 
maps in all directions. 

“Where is it?” he cried eagerly. 

Rorden laughed and pushed him back into 
his seat. 

“I haven’t kept you waiting all this time 
because I wanted to,” he said. “It’s true 
that you were too young to leave Diasp>ar be- ' 
fore, even if we knew how it could be done. 
But that’s not the only reason why you had 
to wait. 

“The day you came to see me, I set the 
machines searching through the records to 
discover if anyone after Alaine’s time had 
tried to leave the city. I thought 3 tou might 
not be the first and I was right. There have 
been many others — the last was about fifteen 
million years ago. They’ve all been very 
careful to leave us no clues and I can see i 
Alaine’s influence there. 

“In his message he stressed that only those 
who , searched for themselves should be al- 
lowed to find the way, so I’ve had to explore 
many blind avenues. I knew that the secret 
had been hidden carefully — yet not so care- 
fully that it couldn’t be found. 

“About a year ago I began to concentrate 
on the idea of transport. It was obvious that 
Diaspar must have had many links with the 
rest of the world and although the Port it- 
self has been buried by the desert for ages 
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I thought that there might be other means of 
travel. 

“Right at the beginning I found that the 
Associators would not answer direct ques- 
tions. Alaine must have put a block on them 
just as I once did for your benefit. Unfortu- 
nately I can’t remove Alaine’s block, so I’ve 
had to use indirect methods. 

“If there was an external transport sys- 
tem, there’s certainly no trace of it now. 
Therefore, if it existed at all, it has been 
deliberately concealed. I set the Associators 
to investigate all the major engineering oper- 
ations carried out in the city since the records 
begin. 

“This is a report on the construction of 
the Central Park — and Alaine has added a 
note to it himselj. As soon as it encountered 
his name, of course, the machine knew it had 
finished the search and called for me.’’ 

Rorden glanced at the paper as if reread- 
ing part of it again. Then he continued. 

“We’ve always taken it for granted that 
all the moving ways should converge on the 
Park. It seems natural for them to do so. 
But this report states that the Park was built 
after the founding of the city — many millions 
of years later, in fact. Therefore the moving 
ways once led to something else.” 

“An airport, perhaps?’’ 

“No — flying was never allowed over any 
city except in very ancient times, before the 
moving ways were built. Even Diaspar is not 
as old as that! But listen to Alaine’s note. 

“"'When the desert buried the Port of 
Diaspar the emergency system which had 
been built against that day was able to carry 
the remaining transport. It was finally closed 
down by Yarlan Zey, builder of the Park, 
having remained almost unused since the 
Migration.’ ” 

Alvin looked rather puzzled. 

“It doesn’t tell me a great deal,’’ he com- 
plained. 

Rorden smiled. “You’ve been letting the 
Associators do too much thinking for you,” 
he admonished gently. “Like all of Alaine’s 
statements it’s deliberately obscure lest the 
wrong people should learn from it. But I 
think it tells us quite enough. Doesn’t the 
name 'Yarlan Zey’ mean anything to you?” 

“I think I understand,” said Alvin slowly. 
"You’re talking about the Monument?” 

“Yes. It’s in the exact center of the Park. 
If you produced the moving ways they would 
all meet there. Perhaps, once upon a time, 
they did.” 



Alvin was already on his feet. 

“Let’s go and have a look,” he exclaimetk 
Rorden shook his head. j 

“You’ve seen the Tomb of Yarlan Zey a ] 
score of times and noticed nothing unusual 
about it. Before we rush off, don’t you think : 
it would be a good idea to question the ma- 
chines again ?” 

A lvin was forced to agree and while 
they were waiting began to read the 
report that the Associator had already pro- 
duced. 

“Rorden,” he said at last, “what did 
Alaine mean when he spoke about the Migra- j 
tion?” I 

“It’s a term often used in the very earliest 
records,” answered Rorden. “It refers to the 
time when the other cities were decaying 
and all the human race was moving towards 
Diaspar.” . , 

“Then this ‘emergency system’, whatever 
it is, leads to them?” 

“Almost certainly.” 

Alvin meditated for a while. 

"So you think that, even if we do find the 
system, it will only lead to a lot of ruined 
cities?” 

“I doubt if it will eyen do that,” replied 
Rorden. “When they were deserted the ma- 
chines were closed down and the desert will 
have covered them by now.” 

Alvin refused to be discouraged. 

“But Alaine must have known that!” he 
protested. Rorden shrugged his shoulders. 

“We’re only guessing,” he said, “and the 
Associator hasn’t any information at the mo- 
ment. It may take several hours, but with 
such a restricted subject we should have all 
the recorded facts before the end of the day. 
We’ll follow your advice after all.” 

The screens of the city were down and the 
sun was shining fiercely, though its rays 
would have felt strangely weak to a man of 
the Dawn Ages. Alvin had made this jour- 
ney a hundred times before, yet now it 
seemed almost a new adventure. 

When they came to the end of the mov- 
ing way he bent down and examined the sur- 
face that had carried them through the city. 
For the first time in his life he began to 
realize something of its wonder. Here it was 
motionless, yet a hundred yards away it was j 
rushing directly towards him, faster than a 
man could run. 

Rorden was watching him, but he mis- 
understood the boy’s curiosity. 
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“When Ihe park was built,” he said, “I 
suppose they had to remove the last section 
of the way. I doubt if you’ll learn anything 
from it.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of that,” said Alvin. 
“I was wondering how the moving ways 
work.” 

Rorden looked astonished, for the thought 
had never occurred to him. Ever since men 
had lived in cities they had accepted without 
thinking the multitudinous services that lay 
beneath their feet And when the cities had 
become completely automatic they had ceased 
even to notice that they were there. 

“Don’t worry about that” he said. “I can 
show you a thousand greater puzzles. Tell 
me how my Recorders get their information, 
for example.” 

So, without a second thought, Rorden dis- 
missed the moving ways — one of the great- 
est triumphs of human engineering. The 
long ages of research that had gone to the 
making of anisotropic matter meant nothing 
to him. Had he been told that a substance 
could have the properties of a solid in one 
dimension and of a liquid in the other two 
he would not even have registered surprise. 

The Park was almost three miles across 
and, since every pathway was a curve of 
some kind, all distcmces were considerably 
exaggerated. When he had been younger 
Alvin had spent a great deal of time among 
the trees and plants of this largest of the 
city’s open spaces. 

He had explored the whole of it at one 
thne or another, but in later years much of 
its charm had vanished. Now he understood 
why. He had seen the ancient records and 
knew that the Park was only a pale shadow 
of a beauty that had vanished from the world. 

They met many people as they walked 
through the avenues of ageless trees and over 
the dwarf perennial grass that never needed 
trimming. After a while they grew tired of 
acknowledging greetings, for everyone knew 
Alvin and almost everyone knew the Keeper 
of the Records. 

So they left the paths and wandered 
through quiet by-ways almost overshadowed 
by trees. Sometimes the trunks crowded so 
closely round them that the great towers of 
the city were hidden from sight and for a 
little while Alvin could imagine he was in 
the ancient world of which he had so often 
dreamed. 

The Tomb of Yarlan Zey was the only 
building in the Park. An avenue of the eter- 



nal trees led up the low hill on which it 
stood, its rose-pink columns gleaming in the 
sunlight. The roof was open to the sky, and 
the single chamber was paved with great 
slabs of apparently natural stone. 

But for geological ages human feet had 
crossed and recrossed that floor and left no 
trace upon its inconceivably stubborn mate- 
rial. Alvin and Rorden walked slowly into 
the chamber until they came face to face with 
the statue of Yarlan Zey. 

T he creator of the great park sat with 
slightly downcast eyes, as if examining 
the plans spread across his knees. His face 
wore that curiously elusive expression that 
had baffled the world for so many genera- 
tions. Some had dismissed it as no more 
than a whim of the artist’s but to others it 
seem that Yarlan Zey was smiling at some 
secret jest. Now Alvin knew that they had 
been correct. 

Rorden was standing motionless before 
the statue, as if seeing it for the first time 
in his life. Presently he walked back a few 
yards and began to examine the great flag- 
stones. 

“What are you doing?” asked Alvin. 
“Employing a little logic and a great deal 
of intuition,” replied Rorden. He refused 
to say any more, and Alvin resumed his 
examination of the statue. He was still do- 
ing this when a faint sound behind him 
attracted his attention. Rorden, his face 
wreathed in smiles, was slowly sinking into 
the earth. He b^an to laugh at the boy’s 
expression. 

“I think I know how to reverse this,” he 
said as he disappeared. “If I don’t come up 
immediately, you’ll have to pull me out with 
a gravity polarizer. But I don’t think it will 
be necessary.” 

The last words were muffled and, rushing 
to the edge of the rectangular pit, Alvin saw 
that his friend was already many feet be- 
low the surface. Even as he watched, the 
shaft deepened swiftly until Rorden had 
dwindled to a speck no longer recognizable 
as a human being. Then, to Alvin’s relief, 
the far-off rectangle of light began to expand 
and the pit shortened until Rorden was 
standing beside him once more. 

For a moment there was a profound 
silence. Then Rorden smiled and began to 
speak. 

"Logic,” he said, “can do wonders if it 
has something to work upon. This building 
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is so simple that it couldn’t conceal any- 
thing, and the only possible secret exit must 
be through the floor. I argued that it would 
be marked in some way, so I searched 
I found a slab that differed from all the 
rest.” 

Alvin bent down and examined the floor. 
“But it’s just the same as all the others !” 
he protested. 

Rorden put his hands on the boy’s shoul- 
ders and turned him round until he was 
looking towards the statue. For a moment 
Alvin stared at it intently. Then he slowly 
nodded his head. 

“I see,” he whispered. “So that is the 
secret of Yarlan Zey !” 

The eyes of the statue were fixed upon 
the floor at his feet. There was no mistake: 
Alvin moved to the next, slab, and found that 
Yarlan Zey was no longer looking towards 
him. 

“Not one person in a thousand womd ever 
notice that unless he was looking for it,” said 
Rorden, “and even then it would mean noth- 
ing to him. At first I felt rather foolish my- 
self, standing on that slab and going through 
different combinations of control thoughts. 

“Luckily the circuits must be fairly toler- 
ant and the code-thought turned out to be 
‘Alaine of Lyndar.’ I tried ‘Yarlan Zey’ at 
first, but it wouldn’t work, as I might have 
guessed. Too many people would have oper- 
ated the machine by accident if that trigger 
thought had been used.” 

“It sounds very simple,” admitted Alvin, 
"but I don’t think I would have found it in 
a thousand years. Is that how the Associ- 
ators work?” 

Rorden laughed. 

“Perhaps,” he said. “I sometimes reach 
the answer before they do, but they 
reach it.” He paused for a moment. We’ll 
have to leave the shaft open. No one is likely 
to fall down it.” 

As they sank smoothly into the earth, the 
rectangle of sky dwindled until it seemed 
very small and far away. The shaft was lit 
by a phosphorescence that was part of the 
walls and seemed to be at least a thousand 
feet deep. The walls were perfectly smooth 
and gave no indication of the machinery that 
had lowered them. 

The doorway at the bottom of the shaft 
opened automatically as they stepped towards 
it. A few paces took them through the short 
corridor— and then they were standing, over- 
awed by its immensity, in a great circular 
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cavern whose walls came together in a grace- 
ful sweeping curve three hundred feet above 
their heads. 

The column against which they were 
standing seemed too slender to support the 
hundreds of feet of rock above it. Then 
Alvin noticed that it did not seem an inte- 
gral part of the chamber at all, but was 
clearly of much later construction. Rorden 
had come to the same conclusion. 

“This column,” he said, “was built simply 
to house the shaft down which we came. 
We were right about the moving ways— they 
all lead into this place.” 

LVIN had noticed, without realising 
^ what they were, the great tunnels that 
pierced the circumference of the chamber. 
He could see that they sloped gently up- 
wards and now he recognised the familiar 
grey surface of the moving ways. 

Here, far beneath the heart of the city, con- 
verged the wonderful transport system that 
carried all the traffic of Diaspar. But these 
were only the severed stumps of the great 
roadways. The strange material that gave 
them life was now frozen into immobility. 

Alvin began to walk towards the nearest 
of the tunnels. He had gone only a few paces 
when he realised that something^ was hap- 
pening to the ground beneath his feet. It 
was becoming transparent. A few more 
yards, and he seemed to be standing in mid- 
air without any visible support. He stopped 
and stared down into the void beneath. 

“Rorden!” he called. “Come and look at 
this!” 

The other joined him and toother they 
gazed at the marvel beneath their feet. Faint- 
ly visible, at an indefinite depth, lay an 
enormous map — a great network of lines con- 
verging towards a spot beneath the central 
shaft. At first it deemed a confused maze, 
but after a while Alvin was able to grasp its 
main outlines. As usual, he had scarcely be- 
gun his own analysis before Rorden had 
finished his. 

“The whole of this floor must have been 
transparent once,” said the Keeper of the 
Records. “When this chamber was sealed 
and the shaft built, the engineers must have 
done something to make the center oi^que. 
Do you understand what it is, Alvin?” 

“I think so,” replied the boy. “It’s a map 
of the transport system, and those little cir- 
cles must be the other cities of Earth. ^ I 
can just see names beside them, but they’w 
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too faint to read.” 

“There must have been some form of in- 
ternal illumination once,” said Rorden ab- 
sently. He was looking towards the walls of 
the chamber. 

“I thought so!” he exclaimed. “Do you 
see how all these radiating lines lead towards 
the small tunnels?” 

Alvin had noticed that, besides the great 
arches of the moving ways, there were in- 
numerable smaller tunnels leading out of 
the chamber — ^tunnels that sloped downwards 
instead of up. 

Rorden continued without waiting for a 
reply. “It was a magnificent system. People 
would come down the moving ways, select 
the place they wished to visit and then fol- 
low the appropriate line on the map.” 

“And what happened then?” said Alvin. 

As usual, Rorden refused to speculate. 

“I haven’t enough information,” he an- 
swered. “I wish we could read the names 
of those cities !” he complained, changing the 
the subject abruptly 

Alvan had wandered away and was cir- 
cumnavigating the central pillar. Presently 
his voice came to Rorden, slightly muffled 
and overlaid with echoes from the walls of 
the chamber. 

“What is it?” called Rorden, not wishing 
to move as he had nearly deciphered one of 
the dimly visible groups of characters. But 
Alvin’s voice was insistent, so he went to join 
him. 

Far beneath was the other half of the great 
map, its faint web-work radiating towards 
the points of the compass. But this time not 
all of it was too dim to be clearly seen, for 
one of the lines, and one only, was brilliantly 
illuminated. 

It seemed to have no connection with the 
rest of the system and pointed like a gleam- 



ing arrow to one of the downward-sloping 
tunnels. Near its end the line transfixed a 
circle of golden light, and against that circle 
was the single word “LYS.” That was all. 

For a long time Alvin and Rorden stood 
gazing down at that silent symbol. To Ror- 
den it was no more than another question 
for his machines, but to Alvin its promise 
was boundless. He tried to imagine this 
great chamber as it had been in the ancient 
days, when air transport had come to an end 
but the cities of Earth still had commerce 
one with the other. 

He thought of the countless millions of 
years that had passed with the traffic steadily 
dwindling and the lights on the great map 
dying one by one, until at last only this 
single line remained. He wondered how long 
it had gleamed there among its darkened 
companions, waitng to guide the steps that 
never came, until at last Yarlan Zey had 
sealed the moving ways and closed Diaspar 
against the world. 

That had been hundred of millions of years 
ago. Even then, Lys must have lost touch 
with Diaspar. It seemed impossible that it 
could have survived. Perhaps, after all, the 
map meant nothing now. 

Rorden broke into his reverie at last. He 
seemed a little nervous and ill at ease. 

“It’s time we went back,” -he said. “I 
don’t think we should go any farther now.” 

Alvin recognised the undertones in his 
friend’s voice and did not argue with him. 
He was eager to go forward, but realised that 
it might not be wise without further prepara- 
tion. Reluctantly he turned again towards 
the central pilllar. As he walked to the 
opening of the shaft the floor beneath him 
gradually clouded into opacity and the gleam- 
ing enigma far below faded from sight. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Way Beneath 



OW that the way lay open at last be- 
fore him, Alvin felt a strange re- 
luctance to leave the familiar world of Dia- 
spar. He began to discover that he himself 
was not immune from the fears he had so 
often derided in others. 

Once or twice Rorden had tried to dis- 
suade him, but the attempt had been half- 
hearted. It would have seemed strange to a 
man of the Dawn Ages that neither Alvin 
nor Rorden saw any danger in what they 
were doing. 

For millions of years the world had held 
nothing that could threaten man, and even 
Alvin could not imagine types of human be- 
ing greatly different from those he knew in 
Diaspar. That he might be detained against 
his will was a thought wholly inconceivable 
to him. At the worst he could only fail to 
discover anything. 

Three days later they stood once more in 
the deserted chamber of the moving ways. 
Beneath their feet the arrow of light still 
pointed to Lys and now they were ready to 
follow it. 

As they stepped into the tunnel they felt 
the familiar tug of the peristaltic field and 
in a moment were being swept effortlessly 
into the depths. The journey lasted scarcely 
half a minute. When it ended they were 
standing at one end of a long narrow cham- 
ber in the form of a half-cylinder. At the 
far end two dimly lit tunnels stretched away 
towards infinity. 

Men of almost every civilization that had 
existed since the Dawn would have found 
their surroundings completely familiar. Yet 
to Alvin and Rorden they were a glimpse of 
another world. The purpose of the long 
streamlined machine that lay aimed like a 
projectile at the far tunnel was obvious, 
but that made it none the less novel. 

Its upper portion was transparent and 
looking through the walls Alvin could see 
rows of' luxuriously appointed seats. There 
was no sign of any entrance and the whole 
machine was floating about a foot above a 
single metal rod that stretched away into 
the distance, disappearing in one of the 
tunnels. 



A few yards away another rod led to the 
second tunnel, but no machine floated above 
it. Alvin knew, as surely as if he had been 
told, that somewhere beneath unknown, far- 
off Lys, that second machine was waiting in 
another such chamber as this. 

“Well,” said Rorden, rather lamely, “are 
you ready?” 

Alvin nodded. 

“I wish you’d come,” he said — and at 
once regretted it when he saw the disquiet 
on the other’s face. Rorden was the closest 
friend he had ever possessed, but he could 
never break through the barriers that sur- 
rounded all his race. 

“I’ll be back within six hours,” Alvin 
promised, speaking with difficulty, for there 
was a mysterious tightness in his throat. 
“Don’t bother to wait for me. If I get back 
early I’ll call you — there must be some com- 
municators around here.” 

It was all very casual and matter-of-fact, 
Alvin told himself. Yet he could not help 
jumping when the walls of the machine 
faded and the beautifully designed interior 
lay open before his eyes. 

Rorden was speaking, rather quickly and 
jerkily. “You’ll have no difficulty in con- 
trolling the machine,” he said. “Did you 
see how it obeyed that thought of mine? I 
should get inside quickly in case the time 
delay is fixed.” 

Alvin stepped aboard, placing his belong- 
ings on the nearest seat. He turned to face 
Rorden, who was standing in the barely visi- 
ble frame of the doorway. For a moment 
there was a strained silence while each 
waited for the other to speak. 

The decision was made for them. There 
was a faint flicker of translucence and the 
walls of the machine had closed again. Even 
as Rorden began to wave farewell the long 
cylinder started to ease itself forward. Be- 
fore it had entered the tunnel it was already 
moving faster than a man could run. 

Slowly Rorden made his way back to the 
chamber of the moving ways with its great 
central pillar. Sunlight was streaming down 
the open shaft as he rose to the surface. 
■When he emerged again into the Tomb of 
Yarlan Zey he was disconcerted, though not 
surprised, to find a group of curious on- 
lookers gathered aromid him. 

“There’s no need to be alarmed,” he said 
gravely. “Someone has to do this every few 
thousand years, though it hardly seems neces- 
sary. The foundations of the city are per- 
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fectly stable — they haven’t shifted a micro- 
inch since the Park was built.” 

He walked briskly away and, as he left the 
tomb, a quick backward glance showed him 
that the spectators were already dispersing. 
Rorden knew his fellow citizens well enough 
to be sure that they would think no more 
about the incident. 

LVIN settled back among the uphol- 
stery and let his eyes wander round 
the interior of the machine. For the first 
time he noticed the indicator board that 
formed part of the forward wall. It carried 
the simple message : 

LYS 

35 MINUTES 

Even as he watched the number changed 
to 34. That at least was useful information, 
though as he had no idea of the machine’s 
speed it told him nothing about the length 
of the journey. The walls of the tunnel were 
one continual blur of grey and the only 
sensation of movement was a very slight vi- 
bration he would never have noticed had he 
not been expecting it. 

Diaspar must be many miles away by 
now and above him would be the desert with 
its shifting sand dunes. Perhaps at this 
very moment he was racing beneath the 
broken hills he had watched as a child from 
the Tower of Loranne. 

His thoughts came back to Lys as they 
had done continually for the past few days. 
He wondered if it still existed and once 
again assured himself that not otherwise 
would the machine be carrying him there. 
What sort of city would it be ? Somehow the 
strongest effort of his imagination could only 
picture another and smaller version of Dia- 
spar. 

Suddenly there was a distinct change in the 
vibration of the machine. It was slowing 
down — there was no question of that. The 
time must have passed more quickly than he 
had thought. Somewhat surprised, Alvin 
glanced at the indicator. 

LYS 

23 MINUTES 



yet now from time to time he could catch a 
glimpse of markings that disappeared al- 
most as quickly as they came. And at each 
appearance, they seemed to remain in his 
field of vision for a little longer. 

Then, without any warning, the walls of 
the tunnel were snatched away on either side. 
The machine was passing, still at a very 
great speed, through an enormous empty 
space, far larger even than the chamber of 
the moving ways. 

Peering in wonder through the transparent 
walls, Alvin could glimpse beneath him an 
intricate network of guiding rods, rods that 
crossed and crisscrossed to disappear into a 
maze of tunnels on either side. Overhead a 
long row of artificial suns flooded the cham- 
ber with light and, silhouetted against the 
glare, he could just make out the frameworks 
of great carrying machines. 

The light was so brilliant that it pained 
the eyes, and Alvin knew that this place 
had not been intended for man. What it was 
intended for became clear a moment later, 
when his vehicle flashed past row after row 
of cylinders, lying motionless above their 
guide-rails. They were much larger than 
the machine in which he was traveling, and 
Alvin realised that they must be freight 
transporters. Around them were grouped 
incomprehensible machines, all silent and 
stilled. 

Almost as quickly as it had appeared the 
vast and lonely chamber vanished behind 
him. Its passing left a feeling of awe in 
Alvin’s mind. For the first time he really 
understood the meaning of that great dark- 
ened map below Diaspar. The world was 
more full of wonder than he had ever 
dreamed. 

Alvin glanced again at the indicator. It 
had not changed: he had taken less than a 
minute to flash through the great cavern. 
The machine was accelerating again, al- 
though there was still no sense of motion. 
But on either side the tunnel walls were 
flowing past at a speed he could not even 
guess. 

It seemed an age before that indefinable 
change of vibration occurred again. Now the 
indicator was reading: 




Feeling very puzzled and a little worried, 
he pressed his face against the side of the 
machine. His speed was still blurring the 
walls of the tunnel into a featureless grey. 



LYS 

1 MINUTE 

and that minute was the longest Alvin had 
ever known. More and more slowly moved 
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the machine. This was no mere slackening 
of its speed. It was coming to rest at last. 

Smoothly and silently the long cylinder 
slid out of the tunnel into a cavern that 
might have been the twin of the one be- 
neath Diaspar. For a moment Alvin was too 
excited to see anything clearly. His thoughts 
were jumbled and he could not even con- 
trol the door, which opened and closed 
several times before he pulled himself to- 
o-gther. 

As he jumped out of the machine he caught, 
a last glimpse of the indicator. Its wording 
had changed and there was something about 
its message that was very reassuring : 

DIASPAR 

35 MINUTES 



STORIES 

that framed a semicircle of sky. He realized 
that he must have risen many hundreds of 
feet, but there had been no sensation of 
movement. Then he hurried forward up the 
slope to the sunlit opening. 

He was standing at the brow of a low hill, 
and for an instant it seemed as if he were 
once again in the central park of Diaspar. 
Yet if this were indeed a park, it was too 
enormous for his mind to grasp. The city he 
had expected to see was nowhere visible. 
As far as the eye could reach there was 
nothing but forest and grass-covered plains. 

Then Alvin lifted his eyes to the horizon 
and there above the trees, sweeping from 
right to left in a great arc that encircled 
the world, was a line of stone which would 
have dwarfed the mightiest giants of Dia- 



CHAPTER V 
The Land of Lys 



I T HAD been as simple as that. No one 
could have guessed that he had made a 
journey that might be as fateful as any in 
the history of Man. 

As he began to search for a way out of 
the chamber, Alvin found the first sign that 
he was in a civilization very different from 
the one he had left. The way to the surface 
clearly lay through a low wide tunnel at 
one end of the cavern — and leading up 
through the tunnel was a flight of steps. 

Such a thing was almost unknown in Dia- 
spar. The machines disliked stairways and 
the architects of the city had built ramps 
or sloping corridors wherever there was a 
change of level. Was it possible that there 
were no machines in Lys? The idea was so 
fantastic that Alvin dismissed it at once. 

The stairway was very short and ended 
against doors that opened at his approach. 
As they closed silently behind him, Alvin 
found himself in a large cubical room which 
appeared to have no other exit. He stood 
for a moment, a little puzzled, and then be- 
gan to examine the opposite wall. As he did 
so the doors through which he had entered 
opened once more. 

Feeling somewhat annoyed, Alvin left the 
room again — to find himself looking along a 
vaulted corridor rising slowly to an archway 



spar. 

It was so far away that its details were 
blurred by sheer distance, but there was 
something about its outlines that Alvin found 
puzzling. Then his eyes became at last ac- 
customed to the scale of that colossal land- 
scape and he knew that those far-off walls 
had not been built by man. 

Time bad not conquered everything. Earth 
still possessed mountains of which she could 
be proud. 

For a long time Alvin stood at the mouth 
of the tunnel, growing accustomed to the 
strange world in which he had found himself. 
Search as he might, nowhere could he see 
any trace of human life. Yet the road that 
led down the hillside seemed well-kept. He 
could do no more than accept its guidance. 

At the foot of the hill the road disappeared 
between great trees that almost hid the sun. 
As Alvin walked into their shadow a strange 
medley of scents and sounds greeted him. 
The rustle of the wind among the leaves he 
had known before, but underlying that were 
a thousand vague noises that conveyed noth- 
ing to his mind. 

Unknown odors assailed him, smells that 
had been lost even to the memory of his 
race. The warmth, the profusion of scent and 
color, the unseen presences of a million liv- 
ing things, smote him with almost physical 
violence. 

He came upon the lake without any warn- 
ing. The trees to the right suddenly ended 
and before him was a great expanse of water, 
dotted with tiny islands. Never in his life 
had Alvin seen such quantities of the pre- 
cious liquid. He walked to the edge of the 
lake and let the warm water trickle through 
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his fingers. 

The great silver fish that suddenly forced 
its way through the underwater reeds was 
the first non-human creature he had ever 
seen. As it hung in nothingness, its fins a 
faint blur of motion, Alvin wondered why 
its shape was so startlingly familiar. 

Then he remembered the records that 
Jeserac had shown him as a child and knew 
where he had seen those graceful lines be- 
fore. Logic told him that the resemblance 
could only be accidental — but logic was 
wrong. 

All through the ages artists had been in- 
spired by the urgent beauty of the great ships 
driving from world to world. Once there had 
been craftsmen who had worked, not with 
crumbling metal or decaying stone, but with 
the most imperishable of all materials — 
flesh and blood and bone. Though they and 
all their race had been utterly forgotten, 
one of their dreams had survived the ruin of 
cities and the wreck of continents. 

A t last Alvin broke the lake’s en- 
chantment and continued along the 
winding road. The forest closed around him 
once more, but only for a little while. 
Presently the road ended in a great clearing, 
perhaps half a mile wide and twice as long. 
Now Alvin understood why he had seen no 
trace of man before. 

The clearing was full of low two-storied 
buildings, colored in soft shades that rested 
the eye even in the full glare of the sun. They 
were of clean, straightforward design, but 
several were built in a complex architectural 
style involving the use of fluted columns and 
gracefully fretted stone. In these buildings, 
which seemed of great age, the immeasurably 
ancient device of the pointed arch was used. 

As he walked slowly towards the village 
Alvin was still struggling to grasp his new 
surroundings. Nothing was familiar. Even 
the air had changed. And the tall, golden- 
haired people coming and going among the 
buildings were very different from the lan- 
guid citizens of Diaspar. 

Alvin had almost reached the village when 
he saw a group of men coming purposefully 
towards him. He felt a sudden, heady excite- 
ment and the blood pounded in his veins. 
For an instant there flashed through his mind 
the memory of all Man’s fateful meetings 
with other races. Then he came to a halt, 
a few feet away from the others. 

They seemed surprised to see him, yet not 



as surprised as he had expected. Very quick- 
ly he understood why. The leader of the 
party extended his hand in the ancient ges- 
ture of friendship. 

“We thought it best to meet you here,” he 
said. “Our home is very different from Dia- 
spar and the walk from the terminus gives 
visitors a chance to become — acclimatized.” 

Alvin accepted the outstretched hand, but 
for a moment was too astonished to reply. 

“You knew I was coming?” he gasped at 
length. 

“We always know when the carriers start 
to move. But we did not expect anyone so 
young. How did you discover the way?” 

“I think we’d better restrain our curiosity, 
Gerane. Seranis is waiting.” 

The name “Seranis” was preceded by a 
word unfamiliar to Alvin. It somehow con- 
veyed an impression of affection, tempered 
with respect. 

Gerane agreed with the speaker and the 
party began to move into the village. As 
they walked Alvin studied the faces around 
him. They appeared kindly and intelligent. 
There were none of the signs of boredom, 
mental strife and faded brilliance he might 
have found in a similar group in his own 
city. 

To his broadening mind it seemed that 
they possessed all that his own people had 
lost. When they smiled, which was often, 
they revealed lines of ivory teeth — the pearls 
that Man had lost and won and lost again 
in the long story of evolution. 

The people of the village watched with 
frank curiosity as Alvin followed his guides. 
He was amazed to see not a few children, 
who stared at him in grave surprise. No 
other single face brought home to him so 
vividly his remoteness from the world he 
knew. Diaspar had paid, and paid in full, 
the price of immortality. 

The party halted before the largest build- 
ing Alvin had yet seen. It stood in the center 
of the village and from a flagpole on its 
small circular tower a green pennant floated 
along the breeze. 

All but Gerane dropped behind as he en- 
tered the building. Inside it was quiet and 
cool. Sunlight filtering through the trans- 
lucent walls lit up everything with a soft 
restful glow. The floor was smooth and 
resilient, inlaid with fine mosaics. 

On the walls an artist of great ability and 
power had depicted a set of forest scenes. 
Mingled with these paintings were other 
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murals which conveyed nothing to Alvin’s 
mind, yet more attractive and pleasant to 
look upon. Let into the wall was something 
he had hardly expected to see — a visiphone 
receiver, beautifully made, its idle screen 
filled with a maze of shifting colors. 

They walked together up a short circular 
stairway that led them out on the flat roof of 
the building. From this point the entire vil- 
lage was visible and Alvin could see that it 
consisted of about a hundred buildings. In 
the distance the trees opened out into wide 
meadows. He could see animals in some of 
the fields, but his knowledge of zoology was 
too slight for him to guess at their nature. 

In the shadow of the tower two people 
were sittting together at a desk, watching 
him intently. As they rose to greet him Alvin 
saw that one was a stately, very handsome 
woman, whose golden hair was shot through 
with wisps of grey. This, he knew, must be 
Seranis. Looking into her eyes he could 
sense that wisdom and depth of experience 
he felt when he was with Rorden and, more 
rarely, with Jeserac. 

The other was a boy, a little older than 
himself in appearance, and Alvin needed no 
second glance to tell that Seranis must be 
his mother. The clear-cut features were 
the same, though the eyes held only friend- 
liness and not that almost frightening wis- 
dom. The hair, too, was different — black 
instead of gold — but on one could have mis- 
taken the relationship between them. 

Feeling a little overawed Alvin turned to 
his guide for support — but Gerane had al- 
ready vanished. Then Seranis smiled and his 
nervousness left him. 

“Welcome to Lys,” she said. “I am Ser- 
anis and this is my son Theon, who will one 
day take my place. You are the youngest 
who has ever come to us from-Diaspar. Tell 
jme how you found the way.” 

H altingly at first, then with in- 
creasing confidence, Alvin began his 
story. Theon followed his words eagerly, 
for Diaspar must have been as strange to 
him as Lys had been to Alvin. But Seranis, 
Alvin could see, knew all that he was telling 
her and once or twice she asked questions 
which showed that, in some things at least, 
her knowledge went beyond his own. When 
he had finished there was silence for a 
while. 

Then Seranis looked at him and said 
quietly, “Why did you come to Lys?” 



“I wanted to explore the world,” he re- 
plied. “Everyone told me that there was 
only desert beyond the city, but I wanted to 
make sure for myself.” 

The eyes of Seranis were full of sympathy 
and even sadness when she spoke again. 
“And was that the only reason?” 

Alvin hesitated. When he answered it 
was not the explorer who spoke, but the boy 
not long removed from childhood. 

“No,” he said slowly, “it wasn’t the only 
reason, though I did not know until now. I 
was lonely.” 

“Lonely? In Diaspar?” 

“Yes,” said Alvin. “I am the only child 
to be born there for seven thousand years.” 
Those wonderful eyes were still upon 
him, and looking into their depths Alvin had 
the sudden conviction that Seranis could 
read his mind. Even as the thought pme he 
saw an expression of amused surprise pass 
across her face — and he knew that his guess 
had been correct. Once both men and ma- 
chines had possessed this power, and the 
unchanging machines could still read their 
master’s orders. But in Diaspar Man him- 
self had lost the gift he had given to his 
slaves. 

Rather quickly Seranis broke into his 
thoughts. 

“If you are looking for life,” she said, 
“your search has ended. Apart from Diaspar, 
there is only desert beyond our mountains.” 
It was strange that Alvin, who had ques- 
tioned accepted beliefs so often before, did 
not doubt the words of Seranis. His only 
reaction was one of sadness that all his 
teaching had been so nearly true. 

“Tell me something about Lys,” he asked. 
“Why have you been cut off from Diaspar 
for so long when you know all about us?” 
Seranis smiled at his question. 

“It’s not easy to answer that in a few 
words, but I’ll do my best. 

“Because you have lived in Diaspar all 
your life, you have come to think of Man as 
a city dweller. That isn’t true, Alvin. Since 
the machines gave us freedom there has al- 
ways been a rivalry between two different 
types of civilization. In the Dawn Ages 
there were thousands of cities, but a large 
part of mankind lived in communities like 
this village of ours. 

“We have no records of the founding of 
Lys, but we know that our remote ancestors 
disliked city life intensely and wbuld have 
nothing to do with it. In spite of swift and 
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universal transport they kept themselves 
largely apart from the rest of the world 
and developed an independent culture which 
was one of the highest the race had ever 
known. 

“Through the ages, as we advanced along 
our different roads, the gulf between Lys and 
the cities widened. It was bridged only in 
times of great crisis. We know that when 
the Moon was falling its destruction was 
planned and carried out by the scientists of 
Lys. So too was the defense of Earth against 
the Invaders, whom we held at the Battle of 
Shalmirane. 

“That great ordeal exhausted mankind. 
One by one the cities died and the desert 
rolled over them. As the population fell 
humanity began the migration which was to 
make Diaspar the last and greatest of all 
cities. 

“Most of these changes passed us by, but 
we had our own battle to fight — the battle 
against the desert. The natural barrier of 
the mountains was not enough and many 
thousand of years passed before we had 
made our land secure. Far beneath Lys are 
machines which will give us water as long as 
the world remains, for the old oceans are still 
there, miles down in the Earth’s crust. 

“That, very briefly, is our history. You 
will see that even in the Dawn Ages we had 
little to do with the cities, though their peo- 
ple often came into our land. We never 
hindered them, for many of our greatest men 
came from Outside, but when the cities were 
dying we did not wish to be involved in their 
downfall. 

“With the ending of air transport there 
was only one way into Lys — ^the carrier sys- 
tem from Diaspar. Four hundred million 
years ago that was closed by mutual agree- 
ment. But we have remembered Diaspar 
and I do not know why you have forgotten 

! ” 

j Seranis smiled, a little wryly. 

“Diaspar has surprised us. We expected 
it to go the way of all other cities, but in- 
stead it has achieved a stable culture that 
may last as long as Earth. It is not a culture 
we admire, yet we are glad that those who 
wished to escape have been able to do so. 
More than you think have made the journey 
and they have almost all been outstanding 
men.” 



r 



Alvin wondered how Seranis could be so 
sure of her facts, and he did not approve of 
her attitude towards Diaspar. He had hard- 



ly “escaped”— yet, after all, the word was 
not altogether inaccurate. 

Somewhere a great bell vibrated with a 
throbbing boom that ebbed and died in the 
still air. Six times it struck and as the last 
note faded into silence Alvin realized that 
the sun was low on the horizon and the east- 
ern sky already held a hint of night. 

“I must return to Diaspar,” he said. “Ror- 
den is expecting me.” 



CHAPTER VI 
The Last Niagara 



ERANIS looked at him thoughtfully 
for a moment. Then she rose to her feet 
and walked towards the stairway. 

“Please wait a little while,” she said. “I 
have some business to settle and Theon, I 
know, has many questions to ask you.” 

Then she was gone and for the next few 
minutes Theon’s barrage of questions drove 
any other thoughts from his mind. Theon 
had heard of Diaspar and had seen records 
of the cities as they were at the height of 
their glory, but he could not imagine how 
their inhabitants had passed their lives. Al- 
vin was amused at many of his questions — 
until he realised that his own ignorance of 
Lys was even greater. 

Seranis was gone for many minutes, but 
her expression revealed nothing when she 
returned. 

“We have been talking about you,” she 
said — not explaining who “we” might be. 
“If you return to Diaspar the whole city 
will know about us. Whatever promises 
you make the secret could not be kept.” 

A feeling of slight panic began to creep 
over Alvin. Seranis must have known his 
thoughts, for her next words were more 
reassuring. 

“We don’t wish to keep you here against 
your wishes. But if you return to Diaspar we 
will have to erase all memories of Lys from 
your mind.” She hesitated for a moment. 
“This has never arisen before. All your 
predecessors came her to stay.” 

Alvin was thinking deeply. 

“Why should it matter,” he said, “if Dias- 
par does learn about you again? Surely it 
would be a good thing for both our peo- 
ples?” 

Seranis looked displeased. 
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“We don’t think so,” she said. “If the 
gates were opened our land would be flooded 
with sensation seekers and the idly curious. 
As things are now, only the best of your peo- 
ple have ever reached us.” 

Alvin felt himself becoming steadily more 
annoyed, but he realized that Seranis’ at- 
titude was quite unconscious. 

“That isn’t true,” he said flatly. “Very 
few of us would ever leave Diaspar. If you 
let me return it would make no difference to 
Lys.” 

“The decision is not in my hands,” re- 
plied Seranis, “but I will put it to the Council 
when it meets three days from now. Until 
then you can remain as my guest and Theon 
will show your our country.” 

“I would like to do that,” said Alvin, 
“but Rorden will be waiting for me. He 
knows where I am and if I don’t come back 
at once anything may happen.” 

Seranis smiled slightly. 

“We have given that a good deal of 
thought,” she admitted. “There are men 
working on the problem now — we will see 
if they have been successful.” 

Alvin was annoyed at having overlooked 
something so obvious. He knew that the 
engineers of the past had built for eternity — 
his journey to Lys had been proof of that. 
Yet it gave him a shock when the chromatic 
mist on the visiphone screen drifted aside to 
show the familiar outlines of Rorden’s room. 

The Keeper of the Records looked up from 
his desk. His eyes lit when he saw Alvin. 

“I never expected you to be early,” he 
said, though there was relief behind the jest- 
ing words. “Shall I come to meet you?” 
While Alvin hesitated, Seranis stepped 
forward and Rorden saw her for the first 
time. His eyes widened and he leaned for- 
ward as if to obtain a better view. The move- 
ment was as useless as it was automatic — 
Man had not lost it even though he had used 
the visiphone for a thousand million years. 

Seranis laid her hands on Alvin’s shoul- 
ders and began to speak. When she had fin- 
ished Rorden was silent for a while. 

“I’ll do my best,” he said at length. “As 
I understand it the choice lies between send- 
ing Alvin back to us under some form of 
hypnosis — or returning him with no restric- 
tions at all. But I think I can promise that, 
even if it learns of your existence, Diaspar 
will continue to ignore you.” 

“We won’t overlook that possibility,” 
Seranis replied with just a trace of pique. 



Rorden detected it instantly. 

“And what of myself?” he asked with a 
smile. “I know as much as Alvin now.” 
“Alvin is a boy,” replied Seranis quickly 
“but you hold an office as ancient as Diaspar. 
This is not the first time Lys has spoken 
to the Keeper of the Records and he has 
never betrayed our secret yet.” 

Rorden made no comment. He merely 
said, “How long do you wish to keep Al- 
vin?” 

“At the most five days. The Council meets 
three days from now.” 

“Very well. For the next five days then, 
Alvin is extremely busy on some historical 
research with me. This won’t be the first 
time it’s happened — ^but we’ll have to be out 
if Jeserac calls.” 

Alvin laughed. 

“Poor Jeserac! I seem to spend half ray 
life hiding things from him.” 

“You’ve been much less successful than 
you think,” replied Rorden somewhat dis- 
concertingly. “However, I don’t expect any 
trouble. But don’t be longer than the five 
days !” 

W HEN the picture had faded Rorden 
sat for awhile, staring at the darkened 
screen. He had always suspected that the 
world communication network might still be 
in existence, but the keys to its operation had 
been lost and the billions of circuits could 
never be traced by man. 

It was strange to reflect that even now 
visiphones might be calling vainly in the 
lost cities. Perhaps the time would come 
when his own receiver would do the same 
and there would be no Keeper of the Records 
to answer the unknown caller. 

He began to feel afraid. The immensity 
of what had happened was slowly dawning 
upon him. Until now Rorden had given little 
thought to the consequences of his actions 
His own historical interests and his affec- 
tion for Alvin had been sufficient. motive for 
what he had done. Though he had humored 
and encouraged Alvin, he had never be- 
lieved that anything like this could possibly 
happen. 

Despite the centuries between them the 
boy’s will had always been more powerful 
than his own. It was too late to do anything 
about it now. Rorden felt that events were 
sweeping him along towards a climax utterly 
beyond his control. 

“Is all this really necessary,” said Alvin, 
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“if we are only going to be away for two 
or three days? After all, we have a syn- 
thesizer with us.” 

“Probably not,” answered Theon, throw- 
ing the last food containers into the little 
ground-car. “It may seem an odd custom, 
but we’ve never synthesized some of our 
finest foods — we like to watch them grow. 

“Also, we may meet other parties and it’s 
polite to exchange food with them. Nearly 
every district has some special product and 
Airlee is famous for its peaches. That’s why 
I’ve put so many aboard — not because I think 
that even you can eat them all.” 

Alvin threw his half-eaten peach at Theon, 
who dodged quickly aside. 

There came a flicker of iridescence and a 
faint whirring of invisible wings as Krif 
descended upon the fruit and began to sip its 
juices. 

Alvin was still not quite used to Krif. It 
was hard for him to realise that the great in- 
sect, though it would come when called and 
would — sometimes — obey simple orders, was 
almost wholly mindless. 

Life, to Alvin, had always been synony- 
mous with intelligence — sometimes intelli- 
gence far higher than Man’s. 

When Krif was resting his six gauzy wings 
lay folded along his body, which glitter^ 
through them like a jewelled sceptre. He 
was at once the highest and the most beau- 
tiful form of insect life the world had ever 
known — the latest and perhaps the last of 
all the creatures Man had chosen for his 
companionship. 

Lys was full of such surprises, as Alvin 
was continually learning. Its inconspicuous 
but efficient transport system had been equal- 
ly unexpected. The ground-car apparently 
worked on the same principle as the machirife 
that had brought him from Diaspar, for it 
floated in the air a few inches above the 
turf. 

Although there was no sign of any guide- 
rail, Theon told him that the cars could only 
run on predetermined tracks. 

All the centers of population were thus 
linked together, but the remoter parts of the 
country could only be reached on foot. This 
state of affairs seemed altogether extraordi- 
nary to Alvin, but Theon seemed to think it 
was an excellent idea. 

Apparently Theon had been planning this 
ejqiedition for a considerable time. Natural 
history was his chief passion — Krif was only 
the most sf>ectacular of his many pets — and 



he hoped to find new types of insect life in 
the uninhabited southern parts of Lys. 

The project had filled Alvin with enthu- 
siasm when he heard of it. He looked for- 
ward to seeing more of this wonderful coun- 
try and, although Theon’s interests lay in a 
different field of knowledge from his own, 
he felt a kinship for his new companion 
which not even Rorden had ever awakened. 

Theon intended to travel south as far as 
the machine could go — little more than an 
hour’s journey from Airlee — and the rest 
of the way they would have to go on foot. 
Not realizing the full implications of this, 
Alvin had no objections. 

To Alvin, the journey across Lys had a 
dreamlike unreality. Silent as a ghost the 
machine slid across rolling plains and wound 
its way through forests, never deviating from 
its invisible track. It traveled perhaps a 
dozen times as fast as a man could comfort- 
ably walk. No one in Lys was ever in a great- 
er hurry than that. 

M any times they passed through vil- 
lages, some larger than Airlee, but 
most built along very similar lines. Alvin 
was interested to notice subtle but signifi- 
cant differences in clothing and even physical 
appearance as they moved from one com- 
munity to the next. The civilization of Lys 
was composed of hundreds of distinct cul- 
tures, each contributing some specicd talent 
towards the whole. 

Once or twice Theon stopped to speak to 
friends, but the pauses were brief and it 
was still morning when the little machine 
came to rest among the foothills of a heavily 
wooded mountain. 

It was not a very large mountain, but 
Alvin thought it the most tremendous thing 
he had ever seen. 

“This is where we start to walk,” said 
Theon cheerfully, throwing equipment out 
of the car. “We can’t ride any further.” 

As he fumbled with the straps that were 
to convert him into a beast of burdeh, Alvin 
looked doubtfully at the great mass of rock 
before them. 

“It’s a long way ’round, isn’t it?” he 
queried. 

“We aren’t going ’round,” replied Theon. 
“I want to get to the top before nightfall.” 
Alvin said nothing. He had been ^ther 
afraid of this. 

“From here,” said Theon, raising his 
voice to make it heard above the thunder 
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of the waterfall, “you can see the whole of 
Lys.” 

Alvin could well believe him. To the 
north lay mile upon mile of forest, broken 
here and there by clearings and fields and 
the wandering threads of a hundred rivers. 
Hidden somewhere in that vast panorama 
.was the village of Airlee. 

Alvin fancied that he could catch a glimpse 
of the great lake, but decided that his eyes 
had tricked him. 

Still further north trees and clearings alike 
were lost in a mottled carpet of green, rucked 
here and there by lines of hills. And beyond 
that, at the very edge of vision, the moun- 
tains that hemmed Lys from the desert lay 
like a bank of distant clouds. 

E ast and west the view was a little dif- 
ferent, but to the south the mountains 
seemed only a few miles away. Alvin could 
see them very clearly and he realized that 
they were far higher than the little peak 
on which he was standing. 

But more wonderful even than these was 
the waterfall. From the sheer face of the 
mountain a mighty ribbon of water leaped 
far out over the valley, curving down through 
space towards the rocks a thousand feet 
below. 

There it was lost in -a" shimmering mist of 
spray, while up from the depths rose a cease- 
less, drumming thunder that reverberated 
in hollow echoes from the mountain walls. 
And quivering in the air above the base 
of the fall was the last rainbow which was 
left on Earth. 

For long minutes the two boys lay on the 
edge of the cliff, gazing at this last Niagara 
and the unknown land beyond. It was very 
different from the country they had left, for 
in some indefinable way it seemed deserted 
and empty. Man had not lived here for many, 
many years. 

Theon answered his friend’s unspoken 
question. 

“Once the whole of Lys was inhabited,” 
he said, “W that was a very long time ago. 
Only the animals live here now.” 

Indeed, there was nowhere any sign of 
human life — none of the clearings or well- 
disciplined rivers that spoke of Man’s pres- 
ence. Only in one spot was there any indi- 
cation that he had ever lived here, for many 
miles away a solitary white ruin jutted above 
the forest roof like a broken fang. Else- 
where the jungle had returned to its own. 



CHAPTER VII 
The Crater Dweller 



I T WAS night when Alvin awoke, the 
utter night of mountain country, ter- 
rifying in its intensity. Something had dis- 
turbed him, some whisper of sound that had 
crept into his mind above the dull thunder 
of the falls. 

He sat up in the darkness, straining his 
eyes across the hidden land, while with in- 
drawn breath he listened to the drumming i 
roar of the falls and the faint but unending 
rustle of life in the trees around him. 

Nothing was visible. The starlight was 
too dim to reveal the miles of country that 
lay hundreds of feet below. Only a jagged 
line of darker night eclipsing the stars told 
of the mountains on the southern horizon. 

In the darkness beside him Alvin heard his 
friend roll over and sit up. 

“What is it?” came a whispered voice. 

“I thought I heard a noise.” 

“What sort of noise?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps I was only dream- 
ing-” 

There was silence while two pairs of eyes 
peered out into the mystery of night. Then, 
suddenly, Theon caught his friend’s arm. 
“Look!” he whispered. 

Far to the south glowed a solitary point 
of light, too low in the heavens to be a star. • 
It was a brilliant white, tinged with violet 
and, as the boys watched, it began to climb 
the spectrum of intensity, until the eye could 
no longer bear to look upon it. 

Then it exploded — and it seemed as if 
lightning had struck below the rim of the 
world. For an instant the mountains and the 
great land they guarded were etched with 
fire against the darkness of the night. Ages 
later came the echo of a mighty explosion | 
and in the forest below a sudden wind stirred 
among the trees. It died away swiftly and 
one by one the routed stars crept back into 
the sky. 

For the first time in his life Alvin knew 
that fear of the unknown that had been the 
curse of ancient man. It was a feeling so 
strange that for a while he could not even [ 
give it a name. In the moment of recognition 
it vanished and he became himself again. 
“What is it?” he whispered. 
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There was a pause so long that he repeated 
the question. 

“I’m trying to remember,” said Theon 
and was silent for a while. A little later he 
spoke again. 

“That must be Shalmirane,” he said 
simply. 

“Shalmirane! Does it still exist?” 

“Fd almost forgotten,” replied Theon, 
“but it’s coming back now. Mother once told 
me that the fortress lies in those mountains. 
Of course, it’s been in ruins for ages, but 
someone is still supposed to live there.” 

Shalmirane! To these children of two 
races, so widely differing in culture and 
history, this was indeed a name of magic. 
In all the long story of Earth there had been 
no greater epic than the defense of Shalmi- 
rane against an invader who had conquered 
all the Universe. 

Presently Theon’s voice came again out 
of the darkness. 

“The people of the south could tell us 
more. We will ask them on our way back.” 

Alvin scarcely heard him. He was deep 
in his own thoughts, remembering stories 
that Rorden had told him long ago. The 
Battle of Shalmirane lay at the dawn of 
recorded history. It marked the end of the 
legendary ages of Man’s conquests and the 
beginning of his long decline. In Shalmirane, 
if anywhere on Earth, lay the answers to the 
problems that had tormented him for so 
many years. But the southern mountains 
were very far away. 

Theon must have shared something of his 
mother’s powers, for he said quietly, “If we 
started at dawn we could reach the fortress 
by nightfall. I’ve never been there, but I 
think I could find the way.” 

Alvin thought it over. He was tired, his 
feet were sore and the muscles of his thighs 
were aching with the unaccustomed effort. 
It was very tempting to leave it until another 
time. Yet there might be no other time and 
there was even the possibility that the actinic 
explosion had been a signal for help. 

B eneath the dim light of the filing 
stars Alvin wrestled with his thoughts 
and presently made his decision. Nothing 
had changed. The mountains resumed their 
watch over the sleeping land. But a turning- 
point in history had come and gone and the 
human race was moving towards a strange 
new future. 

The sun had just lifted above the eastern 



wall of Lys when they reached the outskirts 
of the forest. Here nature had returned to 
her own. Even Theon seemed lost among 
the gigantic trees that blocked the sunlight 
and cast pools of shadow on the jungle floor. 

Fortunately the river from the fall flowed 
south in a line too straight to be altogether 
natural and, by keeping to its edge, they 
could avoid the denser undergrowth. A good 
deal of Theon’s time was spent in controlling 
Krif, who disappeared occasionally into the 
jungle or went skimming wildly across the 
water. 

Even Alvin, to whom everything was still 
so new, could feel that the forest had a 
fascination not possessed by the smaller, 
more cultivated woods of northern Lys. 
Few trees were alike — most of them were in 
various stages of devolution and some had 
reverted through the ages almost to their 
original, natural forms. 

Many were obviously not of Earth at all 
— perhaps not even of the Solar System. 
Watching like sentinels over the lesser trees 
were giant sequoias, three or four hundred 
feet high. They had once been called the 
oldest things on Earth. They were still a 
little older than Man. 

The river was widening now. Ever and 
and again it opened into small lakes upon 
which tiny islands lay at anchor. There were 
insects here, brilliantly colored creatures, 
swinging aimlessly to and fro over the sur- 
face of the water. Once, despite Theon’s 
shouts, Krif darted away to join his distant 
cousins. 

He disappeared instantly in a cloud of 
glittering wings and the sound of angry buz- 
zing floated towards them. A moment later 
the cloud erupted and Krif came back across 
the water, almost too quickly for the eye to 
follow. Thereafter he kept very close to 
Theon and did not stray again. 

Towards evening they caught occasional 
glimpses of the mountains ahead. The river 
that had been so faithful a guide was flowing 
sluggishly now, as if it too were nearing the 
end of its journey. But it was clear that 
they could not reach the mountains by night- 
fall. 

Well before sunset the forest had become 
so dark that further progress was impossible. 
The great trees lay in pools of shadow and 
a cold wind was sweeping through the leaves. 
Alvin and Theon settled down for the night 
beside a giant redwood whose topmost 
branches were still ablaze with sunlight. 
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When at last Ae hidden sun went down 
the light still lingered on the dancing waters. 
The two hoys lay in the gathering gloom, 
watching the river and thinking of all that 
they had seen. As Alvin fell asleep, he found 
himself wondering who last had come this 
way and how long since. 

The sun was high when they left the forest 
and stood at last before the mountain walls 
of Lys. Ahead of them the ground rose 
steeply to the sky in waves of barren rock. 
Here the river came to an end as spectacular 
as its beginning, for the ground opened in 
its path and it saiik roaring from sight. 

For a moment TTieon stood looking at the 
whirlpool and the broken land beyond. Then 
he pointed to a gap in the hills. 

“Shalmirane lies in that direction,” he 
said confidently. Alvin looked at him in 
surprise. 

“You told me you'd never been here be- 
fore!” 

“I haven’t.” 

“Then how do you know the way?” 

Theon looked puzzled. 

“I don’t know — I’ve never thought about 
it before. It must be a kind of instinct, for 
wherever we go in Lys we always know our 
way about.” 

Alvin found this very difficult to believe, 
and followed Theon with considerable 
skepticism. They were soon through the 
gap in the hills and ahead of them now was 
a curious plateau with gently sloping sides. 

After a moment’s hesitation Theon started 
to climb. Alvin followed, full of doubts, and 
as he climbed he began to compose a little 
speech. If the journey proved in vain Theon 
would know exactly what he thought of his 
unerring instinct. 

A S THEY approached the summit the 
nature of the ground altered abruptly. 
The lower slopes had consisted of porous 
volcanic stone, piled here and there in great 
mounds of slag. Now the surface turned 
suddenly to hard sheets of glass, smooth and 
treacherous, as if the rock had once run in 
molten rivers down the mountain. The rim 
of the plateau was almost at their feet. 

Theon reached it first and, a few seconds 
later, Alvin overtook him and stood speech- 
less at his side. For they stood on the edge, 
not of the plateau they had expected, but 
of a giant bowl half a mile deep and three 
miles in diameter. Ahead of them the ground 
plunged steeply downwards, slowly leveling 



out at the bottom of the valley and rising 
again, more and more steeply, to the op- 
posite rim. 

And although it now lay in the full glare 
of the sun, the whole of that great depression 
was ebon black. What material formed the 
crater the boys could not even guess, but 
it was black as the rock of a world that had 
never known a sun. Nor was that all, for 
lying beneath their feet and ringing the 
entire crater was a seamless band of metal, 
some hundred feet wide, tarnished by im- 
measurable age but still showing no slightest 
trace of corrosion. 

As their eyes grew accustomed to the un- 
earthly scene Alvin and Theon realized that 
the blackness of the bowl was not as absolute 
as they had thought. Here and there, so 
fugitive that they could only see them in- 
directly, tiny explosions of light were flicker- 
ing in the ebon walls. They came at r^dom, 
vanishing as soon as they were born, like the 
reflections of stars on a broken sea. 

“It’s wonderful!” gasped Alvin. “But 
what is it?” 

“It looks like a reflector of some kind.’^ 

“I can’t imagine that black stuff reflecting 
anything.” 

“It’s only black to our eyes, remember. 
We don’t know what radiations they used.” 

“But surely there’s more than this! 
Where is the fortress.” 

Theon pointed to the level floor of the 
crater, where lay what Alvin had taken to 
be a pile of jumbled stones. As he looked 
again, he could make out an almost obliter- 
ated plan behind the grouping of the great 
blocks. Yes, there lay the ruins of once 
mighty buildings, overthrown by time. 

For the first few hundred yards the walls 
were too smooth and steep for the boys to 
stand upright, but after a little while they 
reached the gentler slopes and could walk 
without difficulty. Near the bottom of the 
crater the smooth ebony of its surface ended 
in a thin layer of soil, which the winds of 
Lys must have brought here through the 
ages. 

A quarter of a mile away titanic blocks of 
stone were piled one upon the other, like 
the discarded toys of an infant giant. Here 
a section of a massive wall was still recog- 
nizable — there two carven obelisks markai 
what had once been a mighty entrance. 
Everywhere grew mosses and creeping plants 
and tiny stunted trees. Even the wind was 
hushed. 
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So Alvin and Theon came to the ruins of 
Shalmirane. Against those walls, if )e|;end 
spok'C the truth, forces that could shatter a 
world to dust had flamed and thundered 
and been utterly defeated. Once these peace- 
ful skies had blazed with fires torn from the 
hearts of suns, and the mountains of Lys 
must have quailed like living things beneath 
the fury of their masters. 

No one had ever captured Shalmirane. 
But now the fortress, the impregnable 
fortress, had fallen at last — captured and 
destroyed by the patient tendrils of the ivy 
and the generations of blindly burrowing 
worms. 

Overawed by its majesty the tw’o boys 
walked in silence towards the colossal wreck. 
They passed into the shadow of a broken 
wall and entered a canj'on where the moun- 
tains of stone had split asunder. 

Before them lay a great amphitheater, 
crossed and criss-crossed with long mounds 
of rubble that must mark the graves of 
buried machines. Once the whole of this 
tremendous space had been vaulted, but the 
roof had long since collapsed. 

Yet life must still exist somewhere among 
the desolation and Alvin realized that even 
this ruin might be no more than superficial. 
The greater part of the fortress would be 
far underground, beyond the reach of Time. 

“We’ll have to turn back by noon,” said 
Theon, “so we mustn’t stay too long. It 
would be quicker if we separated. I’ll take 
the eastern half and you can explore this 
side. Shout if you find anything interesting 
— but don’t get too far away.” 

S O THEY separated and Alvin began to 
climb over the rubble, skirting the 
larger mounds of stone. Near the center of 
the arena he came suddenly upon a small 
circular clearing, thirty or forty feet in 
diameter. It had been covered with weeds, 
but they were now blackened and charred by 
tremendous heat, so that they crumbled to 
ashes at his approach. 

At the center of the clearing stood a tripod 
supporting a polished metal bowl, not unlike 
a model of Shalmirane itself. It was capable 
of movement in altitude and azimuth and 
a spiral of some transparent substance was 
supported at its center. Beneath the reflector 
was welded a black box from which a thin 
cable wandered away across the ground. 

It was clear to Alvin that this machine 
must be the source of the light and he began 



to trace the cable. It was not too easy to 
follow the slender wire, which had a habit 
of diving into crevasses and reappearing at 
unexpected places. Finally he lost it alto- 
gether and shouted to Theon to come and 
help him. 

He was crawling under an overhanging 
rock when a shadow suddenly blotted out 
the light. Thinking it was his friend, Alvin 
emerged from the cave and turned to spyeak. 
But the words died abruptly on his lips. 

Hanging in the air before him was a great 
dark eye surrounded by a satellite system of 
smaller eyes. That, at least, was Alvin’s first 
impression : then he realized that he was 
looking at a complex machine— -and it was 
looking at him. 

Alvin broke the painful silence. All his 
life he had given orders to machines and, 
although he had never seen anything quite 
like this creature, he decided that it was 
probably intelligent. 

“Reverse,” he ordered experimentally. 

Nothing happened. 

“Go. Come. Rise. Fall. Advance.” 

None of the conventional control thoughts 
produced an effect. The machine remained 
contemptuously inactive. 

Alvin took a step forward, and the eyes 
retreated in some haste. Unfortunately, 
their angle of vision seemed somewhat 
limited, for the machine came to a sudden 
halt against Theon, who for the last minute 
had been an interested spectator. With a 
perfectly human ejaculation the whole ap- 
paratus shot twenty feet into the air, reveal- 
ing a set of tentacles and jointed limbs 
clustering round a stubby cylindrical body. 

“Come down — we won’t hurt you !” called 
Theon, rubbing a bruise on his chest. 

Something spoke — not the passionless, 
crystal-clear voice of a machine, but the 
quavering speech of a very old and very 
tired man. 

“Who are you>? ' What are you doing in 
Shalmirane?” 

“My name is Theon, and this is my friend, 
Alvin of Loronei. We’re exploring Southern 
Lys.” 

There was a brief pause. When the ma- 
chine spoke again its voice held an unmis- 
takable note of petulance and annoyance. 

“Why can’t you leave me in peace? You 
know how often I’ve asked to be left alone !” 

Theon, usually good natured, bristled 
visibly. 

“We’re from Aivlee and we don’t know 
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anything about Shalmirane.” 

“Besides,” Alvin added reproachfully, 
“we saw your light and though you might 
be signaling for help.” 

It was strange to hear so human a sigh 
from the coldly impersonal machine. 

“A million times I must have signaled 
now and all I have ever done is to draw the 
inquisitive from Lys. But I see you mean 
no harm. Follow me.” 

The machine floated slowly away over 
the broken stones, coming to rest before a 
dark opening in the ruined wall of the am- 
phitheater. In the shadow of the cave some- 
thing moved and a human figure stepped into 
the sunlight. He was the first physically old 
man Alvin had ever seen. His head was 
completely bald, but a thick growth of pure 
white hair covered all the lower part of his 
face. A cloak of woven glass was thrown 
carelessly over his shoulders and on either 
side of him floated two more of the strange, 
many-eyed machines. 



CHAPTER VHI 
The Story of Shalmirane 



T here was a brief silence while each 
side regarded the other. Then the old 
man spoke — and the three machines echoed 
his voice for a moment until something 
switched them off. 

“So you are from the North and your 
people have already forgotten Shalmirane.” 
“Oh no!” said Theon quickly, “we’ve 
not forgotten. But we weren’t sure that any- 
one still lived here and we certainly didn’t 
know that you wished to be left alone.” 

The old man did not reply. Moving with a 
slowness that was painful to watch, he 
hobbled through the doorway and disap- 
peared, the three machines floating silently 
after him. Alvin and Theon looked at each 
other in surprise. They did not like to fol- 
low, but their dismissal — if dismissal it was 
— had certainly been brusque. They were 
starting to argue the matter when one of the 
machines suddenly reappeared. 

“What are you waiting for? Come 
along!” it ordered. Then it vanished again. 
Alvin shrugged his shoulders. 

“We appear to be invited. I think our 
host’s eccentric, but he seems friendly.” 



STORIES 

From the opening in the wall a wide 
spiral stairvv-ay led downwards for a score 
of feet. It ended in a small circular room 
from which several corridors radiated. 
However, there was no possibility of con- 
fusion, for all the passages save one were 
blocked with debris. 

Alvin and Theon had walked only a few 
yards when they found themselves in a large 
and incredibly untidy room cluttered up 
with a bewildering variety of objects. One 
end of the chamber was occupied by domestic 
machines — synthesizers, destructors, clean- 
ing equipment and the like — which one 
normally expected to be concealed from sight 
in the walls and floors. 

Around these were piled cases of thought 
records and transcribers, fonning pyramids ! 
that reached almost to the ceiling. The whole 
room was uncomfortably hot, owing to the 
presence of a dozen perpetual fires scattered 
about the floor. Attracted by the radiation'! 
Krif flew towards the nearest of the metal , 
spheres, stretched his wings luxuriously be- | 
fore it and fell instantly asleep. , 

It was a little while before the boys noticed 
the old man and his three machines waiting 
for them in a small open space which re- 
minded Alvin of a clearing in the jungle. ; 
There was a certain amount of furniture 
here — a table and three comfortable couches. 
One of these was old and shabby but the J 
others were so conspicuously new that Alvin j 
was certain they had been created in the last 
few minutes. 

Even as he watched the familiar warning 
glow of the synthesizer field flickered over 
the table and their host waved silently to- 
wards it. They thanked him formally and 
began to sample the food and drink that had 
suddenly appeared. Alvin realized that he 
had grown a little tired of the unvarying 
output from Theon’s portable synthesizer ' 
and the change was very welcome. I 

They ate in silence for awhile, stealing a j 
glance now and then at the old man. He 
seemed sunk in his own thoughts and ap- 
peared to have forgotten them completely — 
but as soon as they had finished he looked 
up and began to question them. 

When Alvin explained that he was a 
native not of Lys, but of Diaspar, the old 
fellow showed no particular surprise. Theon 
did his best to deal with the queries. For 
one who disliked visitors their host seemed 
very anxious to have news of the outer 
world. Alvin quickly decided that his earlier 
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attitude must have been a pose. 

Presently he fell silent again. The two 
boys waited with what patience they could: 
he had told them nothing of himself or what 
he was doing in Shalmirane. The light 
signal that had drawn them there was still 
as great a mystery as ever, yet they did not 
care to ask outright for an explanation. 

So they sat in an uncomfortable silence, 
their eyes wandering round that amazing 
room, finding something new and unex- 
pected at every moment. At last Alvin broke 
into the old man’s reverie. 

"We must leave soon,” he remarked. 

It was not a statement so much as a hint. 
The wrinkled face turned towards him, but 
the eyes were still very far away. Then the 
tired, infinitely-ancient voice began to speak. 
It was so quiet and low that at first they 
could scarcely hear. After awhile the old 
man must have noticed their difficulty, for of 
a sudden the three machines began once 
more to echo his words. 

M uch that he told them they could 
never understand. Sometimes he 
used words which were unknown to them. 
At other times he spoke as if repeating sen- 
tences or whole speeches that others must 
have written long ago. But the main out- 
lines of the story were clear and they took 
Alvin’s thoughts back to the ages of which 
he had dreamed since his childhood. 

The tale began, like so many others, amid 
the chaos of the Transition Centuries when 
the Invaders had gone but the world was 
still recovering from its wounds. At that 
time there appeared in Lys the man who 
later became known as the Master. He was 
accompanied by three strange machines — the 
very ones that were watching them now — 
which acted as his servants and also pos- 
sessed definite intelligences of their own. 

His origin was a secret he never disclosed 
and eventually it was assumed that he had 
come from space, somehow penetrating the 
blockade of the Invaders. Far away among 
the stars there might still be islands of 
humanity w'hich the tide of war had not yet 
engulfed. 

The Master and his machines possessed 
powers which the world had lost and around 
him he gathered a group of men to whom he 
taught much wisdom. His personality must 
have been a very striking one and Alvin 
could understand dimly the magnetism that 
had drawn so many to him. 



From the dying cities men had come to 
Lys in their thousands, seeking rest and 
peace of mind after the years of confusion. 
Here among the forests and mountains, 
listening to the Master’s words, they found 
that peace at last. 

At the close of his long life the Master 
had asked his friends to carry him out into 
the open so that he could watch the stars. 
He had waited, his strength waning, until the 
culmination of the Seven Suns. As he died 
the resolution with which he had kept his 
secret so long seemed to weaken and he 
babbled many things of which countless 
books were to be written in future ages. 

Again and again he spoke of the "Great 
Ones” who had now left the world, but who 
would surely one day return, and he charged 
his followers to remain to greet them when 
they came. Those were his last rational 
words. He was never again conscious of his 
surroundings, but just before the end he 
uttered one phrase that revealed part at least 
of his secret and had come down the ages to 
haunt the minds of alt who heard it. 

“It is lovely to watch the colored 
shadows on the planets of eternal light.” 
Then he died. 

So arose the religion of the Great Ones, 
for a religion it now became. At the Master’s 
death many of his followers broke away, but 
others remained faithful to his teachings, 
which they slowly elaborated through the 
ages. 

At first they believed that the Great Ones, 
whoever they were, would soon return to 
Earth, but that hope faded with the passing 
centuries. Yet the brotherhood continued, 
gathering new members from the lands 
around, and slowly its strength and power 
increased until it dominated the whole of 
Southern Lys. 

It was very hard for Alvin to follow the 
old man’s narrative. The words were used 
so strangely^ that he could not tell what was 
truth and what legend — if, indeed, the story 
held any truth at all. He had only a con- 
fused picture of generations of fanatical men, 
waiting for some great event which they did 
not understand to take place at some un- 
known future date. 

The Great Ones never returned. Slowly 
the power of the movement failed, and the 
people of Lys drove it into the mountains 
until it took refuge in Shalmirane. Even 
then the watchers did not lose their faith, but 
swore that however long the wait they would 
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be ready when the Great Ones came. 

Long ago men had learned one way of 
defying Time and the knowledge had sur- 
vived when so much else had been lost. 
Leaving only a few of their number to watch 
over Shalmirane the rest went into the 
dreamless sleep of suspended animation. 

Their numbers slowly falling as sleepers 
were awakened to replace those who died, 
the watchers kept faith with the Master. 
From his dying words it seemed certain that 
the Great Ones lived on the planets of the 
Seven Suns and, in later years, attempts 
were made to send signals into space. 

Long ago the signaling had become no 
more than a meaningless ritual and now the 
story was nearing its end. In a very little 
while only the three machines would be 
left in Shalmirane, watching over the bones 
of the men who had come here so long ago 
in a cause that they alone could understand. 

The thin voice died away and Alvin’s 
thoughts returned to the world he knew. 
More than ever before the extent of his 
ignorance overwhelmed him. A tiny frag- 
ment of the past had been illuminated for 
a little while but now the darkness had closed 



over it again. 

T he world’s history was a mass of such 
disconnected threads, and none could 
say which were important and which were 
trivial. This fantastic tale of the Master and 
the Great Ones might be no more than 
another of the countless legends that had 
somehow survived from the civilizations of 
the Dawn. 

Yet the three machines were unlike any 
that Alvin had ever seen. He could not dis- 
miss the whole story, though he was tempted 
to, as a fable built of self-delusion upon a 
foundation of madness. 

“These machines,’’ he said abruptly, 
“surely they’ve been questioned? If they 
came to Earth with the Master they must 
still know his secrets.” 

The old man smiled wearily. 

"They know,” he said, “but they will 
never speak. The Master saw to that before 
he handed over the control. We have tried 
times without number, but it is useless.” 
Alvin understood. He thought of the 
Associator in Diaspar and the seals that 
Alaine had set upon its knowledge. Even 
those seals, he now believed, could be broken 
in time and the Master Associator must be 
infinitely more complex than these little robot 



slaves. He wondered 2 Rorden, so skifled 
in unraveling the secrets of the past, would 
be able to wrest the machines’ hidden knowl- 
edge for them. But Rorden was far away and 
would never leave Diaspar. 

Quite suddenly the plan came fully fledged 
into his mind. Only a very young person 
could ever have thought of it and it taxed 
even Alvin’s self-confidence to the utmost. 
Yet once the decision had been made he 
moved with determination and much cunning 
toward his goal. 

He pointed towards the three machines. 
“Are they identical?” he asked. “I mean, 
can each one do everything, or are they 
specialized in any way?” 

The old man looked a little puzzled. ‘ I ve 
never thought about it,” he said. “When 
I need anything I ask whichever is most 
convenient. I don’t think there is any dif- 
ference between them.” 

“There can’t be a great deal of work for 
them to do now,” Alvin continued innocent- 
ly. Theon looked a little startled, but Alvin 
carefully avoided his friend’s eye. The old 
answered guilelessly. 

“No,” he replied sadly, “Shalmirane is 
very different now.” 

Alvin paused in sympathy. Then, very 
quickly, he began to talk. At first the old 
man did not seem to grasp his proposal. 
Later, when comprehension came, Alvin 
gave him no time to interrupt. 

He spoke of the great storehouses of 
knowledge in Diaspar and the skill with 
which the Keeper of the Records could use 
them. Although the Master’s machines had 
withstood all other enquirers they might 
yield their secrets to Rprden’s probing. It 
would be a tragedy if the chance were missed, 
for it would never come again. 

Flushed with the heat of his own oratory, 
Alvin ended his appeal: “Lend me one of 
the machines — you do not need them all. 
Order it to obey my controls and I will take 
it to Diaspar. I promise to return it whether 
the experiment succeeds or not.” 

Even Theon looked shocked and an ex- 
pression of horror came across the old man’s 
face. 

“I couldn’t do that!” he gasped. 

“But why not? Think what we might 
learn !” 

The other shook his head firmly. 

- “It would be against the Master’s wishes.” 
Alvin was disappointed — disappointed and 
annoyed. But he was young and his op- 
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ponent was old and tired. He be^n again 
to go through the argument, shifting his 
attack and pressing home each advantage. 
And now for the first time Theon saw an 
Alvin he had never suspected before — a per- 
sonality, indeed, that was surprising Alvin 
himself. 

The men of the Dawn Ages had never let 
obstacles bar their way for long and the will 
power and determination that had been their 
heritage had not yet passed from Earth. Even 
as a child Alvin had withstood the forces 
seeking to mold him to the pattern of Diaspar. 
He was older now and against him was not 
the greatest city of the world but only an 
aged man who sought nothing but rest and 
would surely find that soon. 



CHAPTER IX 
Master oj the Robot 



E vening was far advanced when the 
ground-car slid silently through the last 
screen of trees and came to rest in the great 
glade of Airlee. The argument, which had 
lasted most of the journey, had now died 
away and peace had been restored. They had 
never quite come to blows, perhaps because 
the odds were so unequal. Theon had only 
Krif to support him, but Alvin could call 
upon the argus-eyed, many-tentacled machine 
he still regarded so lovingly. 

Theon had not minced his words. He had 
called his friend a bully and had told Alvin 
that he should be thoroughly ashamed of him- 
self. But Alvin had only laughed and con- 
tinued to play with his new toy. 

He did not know how the transfer had 
been effected, but he alone could control the 
robot now, could speak with its voice and see 
through its eyes. It would obey no one else 
in all the world. 

Seranis was waiting for them in a surpris- 
ing room which seemed to have no ceiling, 
though Alvin knew that there was a floor 
above it. She seemed to be worried and 
more uncertain than he had ever seen her 
before and he remembered the choice that 
might soon lie before him. 

Until now he had almost forgotten it. He 
had believed that, somehow, the Council 
would resolve the difficulty. Now he realized 
that its decision might not be to his liking. 



The voice of Seranis was troubled when 
she began to speak and, from her occasional 
pauses, Alvin could tell that she was repeat- 
ing words already rehearsed. 

Alvin,” she began, “there are many things 
I did not tell you before but which you must 
learn now if you are to understand our 
actions. 

“You know one of the reasons for the 
isolation of our two races. The fear of the 
Invaders, that dark shadow in the depths of 
every human mind, turned your people 
against the world and made them lose them- 
selves in their own dreams. 

“Here in Lys that fear has never been so 
great, although we bore the burden of the 
attack. We had a better reason for our ac- 
tions and what we did we did with ojjen eyes. 

“Long ago, Alvin, men sought immortality 
and at last achieved it. They forgot that a 
world which had banished death must also 
banish birth. The power to extend his life 
indefinitely brought contentment to the indi- 
vidual but stagnation to the race. 

“You once told me that you were the only 
child to be born in Diaspar for seven thou- 
sand years — but you have seen how many 
children we have here in Airlee. Ages ago 
we sacrificed our immortality, but Diaspar 
still follows the false dream. That is why 
our ways parted — and why they must never 
meet again." 

Although the words had been more than 
half expected the blow seemed none the less 
for its anticipation. Yet Alvin refused to 
admit the failure of all his plans — half- 
formed though they were — and only part of 
his brain Was listening to Seranis now. 

He understood and noted all her words, but 
the conscious pyortion of his mind was re- 
tracing the road to Diaspar, trying to imagine 
every obstacle that could be placed in his way. 

Seranis was clearly unhappy. Her voice 
was almost pleading as it spoke and Alvin 
knew that she was talking not only to him but 
to her own son. Theon was watching his 
nmther with a concern which held at last 
more than a trace of accusation. 

"We have no desire to keep you here in 
Lys against your will, but you must surely 
realize what it would mean if our people 
mixed. Between our culture and yours is a 
gulf as great as any that ever separated 
Elarth from its ancient colonies. 

“Think of this one fact, Alvin — ^you and 
Theon are now of nearly the same age — 
but he and 1 will have been dead jor cen- 
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furies when you are still a hoy.” you re planning — and I 'cant read ypur 

The room was very quiet, so quiet that mind— as soon as you tried to put it into 
Alvin could hear the strange, plaintive cries action Mother would take over. She won’t 
of unknown beasts in the fields beyond the let you out of her sight until everything has 
village. Presently he said, almost in a been settled.” 

vhisper: “What do you want me to do?”- “I know that,” said Alvin, “but is she 

“I have put your case to the council as I looking into my mind at this moment?” 
promised, but the law cannot be altered. You The other hesitated. 

may remain here and become one of us or you “No, she isn’t,” he said at last. “I think 

may return to Diaspar. If you do that we she’s deliberately leaving you alone, so that 
must first reshape the patterns of your mind her thoughts won’t influence you.” 
so that you have no recollection of Lys and That was all he needed to know. For the 
never again attempt to reach us.” first time Alvin dared to turn his mind upon 

“And Rorden ? He would still know the the only plan that offered any hope. He was 
truth, even if I had forgotten everything.” far too stubborn to accept either of the alter- 
“We have spoken with Rorden many natives Seranis had offered him and even if 
times since you left. He recognizes the wis- there had been little at stake he would have 
dom of our actions.” . bitterly resisted any attempt to override his 

will. 

I N THAT dark moment it seemed to Al- In a little while Seranis would return. He 
vin that the whole world had turned could do nothing until they were in the open 
against him. Though there was much truth again and even then Seranis would be able to 
in the words of Seranis he would not recog- control his actions if he attempted to run 
nize it. He saw only the wreck of his still away. Apart from that he was sure that 
dimly-conceived plans, the end of the search many of the villagers could intercept him 
for knowledge that had now become the most long before he reached safety. | 

important thing in his life. Very carefully, checking every detail, he ' 

Seranis must have read his thoughts. traced out the only road that could lead him 
“I’ll leave you for awhile,” she said. “Btit back to Diaspar on the terms he wished. I 
remember — whatever your choice, there can Theon warned him when Seranis was near | 
be no turning back.” and he quickly turned his thoughts into harm- j 

Theon followed her to the door but Alvin less channels. It had never been easy for her I 
called after him. He looked inquiringly at to understand his mind and now it seemed to | 
his mother, who hesitated for a moment and Seranis as if she were far out in space, look- 
then nodded her head. The door closed ing down upon a world veiled with im- 
silently behind her and Alvin knew that it penetrable clouds. 

would not open again without her consent. Sometimes there would be a rift in the cov- 

Alvin waited until his racing thoughts ering and for an instant she could catch a 

were once more under control. glimpse of what lay beneath. She wondered ) 

“Theon,” he began, “you’ll help me, won’t what Alvin was trying to hide from her. For | 
yoyP” a moment she dipped into her son's mind, but 

The other nodded but did not speak. Theon knew nothing of the other’s plans. 

“Then tell me this— how could your peo- She thought again of the precautions she 
pie stop me if I tried to run away?” had taken. As a man may flex his muscles ■ 

“That would be easy. If you tried to before some great exertion she ran through 
escape ray mother would take control of your the compulsion patterns she might have to 
mind. Later, when you became one of us, use. But there was no trace of her preoccu- 

you would not wish to leave.” pation as she smiled at Alvin from the ddbr- 

“I see. Can you tell if she is watching my way. 
mind now?” “Well,” she asked, “have you made up 

Theon looked worried, but his protest your mind?” 
answered the question. Alvin’s reply seemed frank enough. 

“I shouldn’t tell you that !” “Yes,” he said. “I will return to Diaspar.” 

“But you will, won’t you?” “I’m sorry and I know that Theon will 

The two boys looked silently at each other miss you. But perhaps it’s best. This is not 
for many seconds. Then Theon smiled. your world and you must think of your own 
“You can’t bully me, you know. Whatever people.” 
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With a gesture of supreme confidence she 
stood aside to let Alvin pass through the 
door. 

“The men who can oWiterate your memory 
of Lys are waiting for you. We expected this 
decision.” 

A lvin was glad to see that Seranis was 
leading him in the direction he wished 
to go. She did not look back to see if he 
was following. Her every movement told 
him, “Try and run away if you like — my 
mind is more powerful than yours.” And he 
knew that it was perfectly true. 

They were clear of the houses when he 
stopped and turned to his friend. 

“Good-by, Theon,” he said, holding out his 
hands. “Thank you for all you've done. One 
day I’ll be back.” 

Seranis had stopped and was watching him 
interttly. He smiled at her even while he 
measured the twenty feet of ground between 
them. 

“I know that you’re doing this against 
your will,” he said, “and I don’t blame you 
for it. I don’t like what I’m doing, either.” 
That was not true, he thought. Already he 
vas beginning to enjoy himself. 

He glanced quickly around. No one was 
a])proaching and Seranis had not moved. She 
was still watching him, probably trying to 
nrobe his mind. He talked quickly to pre- 
tent even the outlines of his plan from shap- 
ing among his thoughts. 

“I do not believe you are right,” he said, 
so unconscious of his intellectual arrc^ance 
that Seranis could not resist a smile. “It’s 
wrong for Lys and Diaspar to remain apart 
forever. One day they may need each other 
desperately. So I am going home with all 
that I have learned — and I do not think that 
you can stop me." 

He waited no longer and it was just as 
well. Seranis never moved, but instantly he 
felt his body slipping from his control. The 
pow'er that had brushed aside his own will 
was even greater tlian he had expected and 
he realized that many hidden minds must be 
aiding Seranis. Helplessely he began to walk 
back towards the center of the village and 
for an awful moment he thought his plans had 
failed. 

Then there came a flash of steel and crys- 
tal and the mettd anus dosed swiftly around 
him. His bo<% fougftt ztgiinst them, as be 
had known it must di^ but his struggles were 
useless. The ground fell away beneath him 
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and he caught a glimpse of Theon, frozen by 
surprise with a foolish smile upon his face. 

The robot was carrying him a dozen feet 
above the ground, much faster than a man 
could run. It took Seranis only a moment to 
understand his ruse and his struggles died 
away as she relaxed her control. But she 
was not defeated yet, and presently there 
happened that which Alvin had feared and 
done his best to counteract. 

There were now two separate entities 
fighting inside his mind and one of them was 
pleading with the robot, begging it to set him 
down again. The real Alvin waited, breath- 
lessly, resisting only a little against forces 
he knew he could not hope to fight. 

He had gambled — there was no way of 
telling beforehand if the machine could un- 
derstand orders as complex as those he had 
given it. Under no circumstances, he had 
told the robot, must it obey any further 
commands of his until he was safely inside 
Diaspar. Those were the orders. If they 
were obeyed Alvin had placed his fate beyond 
the reach of human interference. 

Never hesitating, the machine raced on 
along the path he had so carefully mapped out 
for it. A part of him was still pleading an- 
grily to be released, but he knew now that he 
was safe. And presently Seranis understood 
that too, for the forces inside his brain ceased 
to war with one another. Once more he was 
at peace as, ages earlier, another wanderer 
had been when, lashed to the mast of his ship, 
he heard the song of the Sirens die away 
across the wine-dark sea. 



CHAPTER X 
Duplication 



O YOU see,” concluded Alvin, “it 
will carry out any orders I give, no 
matter how conrplicated they are. But as 
soon as I ask questions about its origin it 
simply • freezes like that.” 

The machine was hanging motionless above 
the Master Associator, its crystal tenses glit- 
tering in the silver light Uke a cluster of 
jewels. Of all the robots which Ror<^ had 
ever met this was by far the most baffling. He 
was now alnaost sore flhat it iadheen built by 
no human civifization. With such eternal 
servants it was not surprising that the Mas- 
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ter’s personality had survived the ages. 

Alvin’s return had raised so many prob- 
lems that Rorden was almost afraid to think 
of them. He himself had not found it easy 
to accept the existence of Lys, with all its im- 
I^ications, and he wondered how Diaspar 
would react to the new knowledge. Probably 
the city’s immense inertia would cushion the 
shock. It might well be years before all its 
inhabitants fully appreciated the fact that 
they were no longer alone on Earth. 

But if Alvin had his way things would 
move much more quickly than that. There 
were times when Rorden regretted the failure 
of Seranis’ plans — everything would have 
been so much simpler. 

The problem was immense and for the 
second time in his life Rorden could not 
decide what course of action was correct. 
He wondered how many more times Alvin 
would present him with such dilemmas and 
smiled a little wryly at the thought. For it 
would make no difference either way — Alvin 
would do exactly as he pleased. 

As yet, not more than a dozen people out- 
side of Alvin’s own family knew the truth. 
His parents, with whom he now had so 
little in common and often did not see for 
weeks, still seemed to think that he had mere- 
ly been to some outlying part of the city. 

Jeserac had been the only person to react 
strongly. Once the initial shock had worn 
off he had engaged in a violent quarrel with 
Rorden and the two were no longer on speak- 
ing terms. Alvin, who had seen this coming 
for some time, could guess the details, but 
to his disappointment neither of the protagon- 
ists would talk about the matter. 

Later there would be time enough to see 
that Diaspar realized the truth. For the 
moment Alvin was too interested in the robot 
to worry about much else. He felt, and his 
belief was now shared by Rorden, that the 
tale he had heard in Shalmirane was only a 
fragment of some far greater story. 

At first Rorden had been skeptical and he 
still believed the Great Ones to be no more 
than another of the world’s countless re- 
ligious myths. Only the robot knew the 
truth and it had defied a million centuries of 
questioning as it was defying them now. 

“The trouble is,” said Rorden, “that there 
are no longer any engineers left in the 
world.” 

Alvin looked puzzled. Although contact 
with the Keeper of the Records had greatly 
enlarged his vocabulary there were thousands 



of archaic words he did not understand. 

"An engineer,” explained Rorden, “was a 
man who designed and built machines. It’s 
impossible for us to imagine an age without 
robots — but every machine in the world had 
to be invented at one time or other and, until 
the Master Robots were built, they needed 
men to look after tliem. 

“Once the machines could care for them- 
selves human engineers were no longer re- 
quired. I think that’s a fairly accurate ac- 
count, though of course it’s mostly guess- 
work. Every machine we possess existed at 
the beginning of our history and many had 
disappeared long before it started.” 

“Such as flyers and spaceships,” inter- 
jected Alvin. 

“Yes,” agreed Rorden, "as well as the 
great communicators that could reach the 
stars. All these things vanished when they 
were no longer needed.” 

Alvin shook his head. 

“I still believe,” he said, “that the disap- 
pearance of the spaceships can’t be explained 
as easily as that. But to get back to tlie ma- 
chine — ^o you think that the Master Robots 
could help us? I’ve never seen one, of course, 
and don’t know much about them.” 

“Help us? In what way?” 

“I’m not quite sure,” said Alvin vaguely. 
“Perhaps they could force it to obey all my 
orders. They repair robots, don’t they? I 
suppK>se that w’ould be a kind of repair. . .” 
His voice faded away as if he had failed 
even to convince himself. 

R orden smiled. The idea was too 
ingenuous for him to put much faith in 
it. However, this piece of historical research 
was the first of all Alvin’s schemes for which 
he himself could share much enthusiasm and 
he could think of no better plan at the mo- 
ment. 

He walked towards the Associator., above 
which the robot was still floating as if in 
studied indifference. As he began, almost 
automatically, to set up his questions on the 
great keyboard, he was suddenly struck by a 
thought so incongruous that he burst out 
laughing. 

Alvin looked at his friend in surprise as 
Rorden turned towards Him. 

“Alvin,” he said between chuckles, “I’m 
afraid we still have a lot to learn about ma- 
chines.” He laid his hand on the robot’s 
smooth metal body. “They don’t share many 
human feelings, you know. It wasn’t really 
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necessary for us to do all our plotting in 
whispers.” 

This world, Alvm knew, had not been 
made for man. Under the glare of the 
trichromatic lights — so dazzling that they 
pained the eyes— the long, broad corridors 
seemed to stretch to infinity. Down these 
great passageways all the robots of Diaspar 
must come at the end of their patient lives, 
yet not once in a million years had they 
echoed to the sound of human feet. 

It had not been difficult to locate the maps 
of the underground city, the city of machines 
without which Diaspar could not exist. A 
few hundred yards ahead the corridor would 
open into a circular chamber more than a 
mile across, its roof supported by great col- 
umns that must also bear the unimaginable 
weight of Power Center. Here, if the maps 
spoke the truth, the Master Robots, greatest 
of all machines, kept watch over Diaspar. 

The chamber was there and it was even 
vaster than Alvin had imagined — but where 
were the machines ? He paused in wonder at 
the tremendous but meaningless panorama 
beneath him. The corridor ended high in the 
wall of the chamber — surely "the largpt cav- 
ity ever built by man — and on either side long 
ramps swept down to the distant floor. 

Covering the whole of that brilliantly-lit 
expanse were hundreds of great white struc- 
tures, so unexpected that, for a moment, 
Alvin thought he must be looking down upon 
a subterranean city. The impression was 
startlingly vivid and it was one he never 
wholly lost. Nowhere at all was the sight 
he had expected — ^the familiar gleam of metal 
which, since the beginning of time, man had 
learned to associate with his servants. 

Here was the end of an evolution almost 
as long as Man’s. Its beginning was lost in 
the mists of the Dawn Ages when humanity 
had first learned the use of power and sent 
its noisy engines clanking about the world. 
Steam, water, wind — all had been harnessed 
for a little while and then abandoned. 

For centuries the energy of matter had run 
the world until it too had been sup>erseded 
and, with each change, the old machines were 
forgotten and the new ones took their place. 
Very slowly, over millions of years, the ideal 
of the perfect machine was approached — ^that 
ideal which had once been a dream, then a 
distant prospect and, at last, reality. 

"No machine may contain any moving 
parts.” 

Here was the ultimate expression of that 



ideal. Its achievement had taken Man per- 
haps a thousand million years and, in the 
hour of his triumph, he had turned his back 
upon the machine forever. 

The robot they were seeking was not as 
large as many of its companions, but Alvin 
and Rorden felt dwarfed when they stood 
beneath it. The five tiers with their sweep- 
ing horizontal lines gave the impression of 
some crouching beast and, looking from it to 
his own robot, Alvin thought it strange that 
the same word should be used for both. 

S OME three feet from the ground a wide 
transparent panel ran the whole length 
of the structure. Alvin pressed his forehead 
against the smooth, curiously warm material 
and peered into the machine. 

At first he saw nothing — then, by shielding 
his eyes, he could distinguish thousands of 
faint points of light hanging in nothingness. 
They were ranged one beyond the other in 
a three-dimensional lattice, as strange and as 
meaningless to him as the stars must have 
been to ancient man. 

Rorden had joined him and together they 
stared into the brooding monster. Though 
they watched for many minutes the colored 
lights never moved from their places and 
their brilliance never changed. Presently 
Alvin broke away from the machine and 
turned to his friend. 

“What are they?" he asked in perplexity. 
“If we could look into our own minds,” 
said Rorden, “they would mean as little to 
us. The ro1x)ts seem motionless because we 
cannot see their thoughts.” 

For the first time Alvin looked at the long 
avenue of titans with some trace of under- 
standing. All his life he had accepted with- 
out question the miracle of the Synthesizers, 
the machines which age after age produced in 
an unending stream all that the city needed. 
Thousands of times he had watched that act 
of creation, never thinking that somewhere 
must exist the protoype of that which he had 
seen come into the world. 

As a human mind may dwell for a little 
while upon a single thought, so these greater 
brains could graps and hold forever the most 
intricate ideas. The patterns of all created 
things were frozen in these eternal minds, 
needing only the touch of a human will to 
make them reality. 

The world had gone very far since, hour 
upon hour, the first cavemen had patiently 
chipped their arrowheads and knives from 
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the stubborn stone. 

“Our problem now,” said Rorden, “is to 
get into touch with the creature. It can 
never have any direct knowledge of man, 
for there’s no way in which we can affect its 
consciousness. If my information is correct, 
there must be an interpreting machine some- 
where. 

"That was a type of robot that could con- 
vert human instructions into commands that 
the Master Robots could understand. They 
were pure intelligence with little memory — 
just as this is a tremendous memory with 
relatively little intelligence.” 

Alvin considered for a moment. Then he 
pointed to his own robot. 

“Why not use it?” he suggested. "Robots 
have very literal minds. It won’t refuse to 
pass on our instructions, for I doubt if the 
Master ever thought of this situation.” 
Rorden laughed. “I don’t suppose he did, 
but as there’s a machine specially built for 
the job I think it would be best to use it.” 
The Interpreter was a very small affair, a 
horseshoe shaped construction built round a 
vision screen which lit'up as they approached. 
Of all the machines in this great cavern, it 
was the only one which had shown any cog- 
nizance of man, and its greeting seemed a 
little contemptuous. For on the screen ap- 
peared the words : 

STATE YOUR PROBLEM 



of disappointment, but even as he did so the 
lettering changed and a second message ap- 
peared : 

DUPLICATION COMPLETED 
PLEASE CHECK AND .SIGN 

Simultaneously a red light began to flash 
above a horizontal panel Alvin had not no- 
ticed before and was certain he must have 
seen had it been there earlier. Puzzled, he 
bent .towards it, but a shout from Rorden 
made him look round in surprise. The 
other was pointing towards the great Master 
Robot, where Alvin- had left his own ma- 
chine a few minutes before. 

It had not moved, but it had multiplied. 
Hanging in the air beside it was a duplicate 
so exact that Alvin could not tell which was 
the original and which the copy. 

“I was watching when it happened,” said 
Rorden excitedly. “It suddenly seemed to 
extend, as if millions of replicas had come 
into existence on either side of it. Then all 
the images except these two disappeared. The 
one on the right is the original.” 



CHAPTER XI 
The Council 



PLEASE THINK CLEARLY 

Ignoring the implied insult, Alvin began 
his story. Though he had communicated 
with robots by speech or thought on count- 
less occasions, he felt now that he was ad- 
dressing something more than a machine. 
Lifeless though this creature was it possessed 
an intelligence that might be greater than his 
own. It was a strange thought, but it did not 
depress his unduly — for of what use was 
intelligence alone ? 

His words died away and the silence of 
that overpowering place crowded back upon 
them. For a moment the screen was filled 
with swirling mist : then the haze cleared and 
the machine replied: 

REPAIR IMPOSSIBLE 
ROBOT UNKNOWN TYPE 

Alvin turned to his friend with a gesture 



A lvin was still stunned, but slowly he 
began to realize what must have hap- 
pened. His robot could not be forced to dis- 
obey the orders given it so long ago, but a 
duplicate could be made with all its knowledge 
yet with the unbreakable memory-block re- 
moved. Beautiful though the solution was 
the mind would be unwise to dwell too long 
upon the powers that made it possible. 

The robots moved as one when Alvin 
called them towards him. Speaking his com- 
mands, as he often did fpr Rorden’s benefit, 
he asked again the question he had put so 
many times in different forms. 

“Can you tell me how your first master 
reached Shalmirane?” 

Rorden wished his mind could intercept 
the soundless replies, of which he had never 
been able to catch even a fragment. But 
this time there was little need, for the glad 
smile that spread across Alvin’s face was 
sufficient answer. 
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The boy looked at him triumphantly. 

“Number One is just the same,” he said, 
“but Two is willing to talk.” 

“I think we should wait until we’re home 
again before we begin to ask questions,” said 
Rorden, practical as ever. “We’ll need the 
Associators and Recorders when we start.” 

Impatient though he was, Alvin had to 
admit the wisdom of the advice. As he 
turned to go, Rorden smiled at his eagerness 
and said quietly : 

“Haven’t you forgotten something?” 

The red light on the Interpreter was still 
flashing, and its message still glowed on the 
screen. 

PLEASE CHECK AND SIGN 

Alvin walked to the machine and examined 
the panel above which the light was blink- 
ing. Set in it was a window of some almost 
invisible substance, supporting a stylus which 
passed vertically through it. The point of 
the stylus rested on a sheet of white material 
which already bore several signatures and 
dates. 

The last of them was almost fifty thousand 
years ago and Alvin recognized the name as 
that of a recent President of the Council. 
Above it only two names were visible, 
neither of which meant anything to him or to 
Rorden. Nor was this very surprising, for 
they had been written twenty-three million 
and fifty-seven million years before. 

Alvin could see no purpose for this ritual, 
but he knew that he could never fathom the 
workings of the minds that had built this 
place. With a slight feeling of unreality he 
grasped the stylus and began to write his 
name. 

The instrument seemed completely free to 
move in the horizontal plane, for in that 



direction the window offered no more re- 
sistance than the wall of a soap-bubble. Yet 
his full strength was i^apable of moving it 
vertically. He knew bftause he tried. 

Carefully he wrote the date and released 
the stylus. It moved slowly back across the 
sheet to its original position — and the panel 
with its winking light was gone. 

As Alvin walked away he wondered why 
his predecessors had come here and what 
they had sought from the machine. No 
doubt, thousands or millions of years in the 
future, other men would look into that panel 
and ask themselves, “Who was Alvin of 
Loronei?” Or would they? Perhaps they 
would exclaim instead, “Look! Here’s Al- 
vin’s signature!” 

The thought was not untypical of him in his 
present mood, but he knew better than to 
share it with his friend. 

At the entrance to the corridor they looked 
back across the cave and the illusion was 
stronger than ever. Lying beneath them 
was a dead city of strange white buildings, a 
city bleached by the fierce light not meant 
for human eyes. 

Dead it might be, for it had never lived, 
but Alvin knew that when Diaspar had 
passed away these machines would still be 
here, never turning their minds from the 
thoughts greater men than he had given them 
long ago. 

They spoke little on the way back through 
the streets of Diaspar, streets bathed with 
sunlight which seemed pale and wan after 
the glare of the machine city. Each in his 
own way was thinking of the knowledge that 
would soon be his and neither had any regard 
for the beauty of the great towers drifting 
past or the curious glances of their fellow 
citizens. 
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I T WAS strange, thorght Alvin, how 
everything that had happened to him led 
up to this moment. He knew well enough 
that men w'ere makers of their own destinies, 
yet since he had met Rorden events seemed 
to have moved automatically towards a pre- 
determined goal. 

Alaine’s message — Lys — Shalmirane — at 
every stage he might have turned aside with 
unseeing eyes, but something had led him on. 
It was pleasant to pretend that Fate had fav- 
ored him, but his rational mind knew better. 
Any man might have found the path his 
footsteps had traced and, countless times in 
the past ages, others must have gone almost 
as far. Fie was simply the first to be lucky. 

The first to be lucky. The words echoed 
mockingly in his ears as they stepped through 
the door of Rorden’s chamber. Quietly wait- 
ing for them, with hands folded patiently 
across his lap, was a man wearing a curious 
garb unlike any that Alvin had ever seen 
before. He glanced enquiringly at Rorden, 
and was instant]}^ shocked by the pallor of his 
friend’s face. Then he knew who the visitor 
was. 

He rose as they entered and ma le a stiff, 
formal bow. Without a word he handed a 
small cylinder to Rorden, who took it wood- 
enly and broke the seal. The rlmost un- 
heard-of rarity of a written message made 
the silent exchange doubly impressive. When 
he had finished Rorden returned the cylinder 
with another slight bow at wRich, in spite 
of his anxiety, Alvin could not resist a 
smile. 

Rorden appeared to have recovered him- 
self quickly, for when he spoke his voice was 
perfectly normal. 

“It seems that the Council would like a 
word with us, Alvin. I’m afraid we’ve kept it 
waiting.” 

Alvin had guessed as much. The crisis had 
come sooner — much sooner than he had ex- 
pected. He was not, he told himself, afraid 
of the Council, but the interruption was mad- 
dening. His eyes strayed involuntarily to 
the robots. 

“Yu’ll have to leave them behind,” said 
Rorden firmly. 

Their eyes met and clashed. Then Alvin 
glanced at the Messenger. 

“Very well,” he said quietly. 

The party was very sdent on its way to the 
Council Chamber. Alvin was marshalling 
the arguments he had never properly thought 
out, believing they would not be needed for 



many years. He was far more annoyed than 
alarmed and he felt angry at himself for being 
so unprepared. 

They waited only a few minutes in the 
anteroom, but it was long enough for Alvin 
to wonder why. if he was unafraid, his legs 
felt so curiou.^ly weak. Then the great 
doors contracted, and they walked towards 
the twenty men gathered round their famous 
table. 

This. Alvin knew, was the first Council 
Meeting in his lifetime and he felt a little 
flattered as he noticed that there were no 
empty seats. He had never known that 
Jeserac was a Council member. At his 
startled gaze the old man shifted uneasily in 
his chair and gave him a furtive smile as if 
to say, “This is nothing to do with me.” 
Most of the other faces Alvin had expected 
and only two were quite unknown to him. 

The President began to address them in a 
friendly voice, and. looking at the familiar 
faces before him. Alvin could see no great 
cause for Rorden’s alarm. His confidence 
began to return. Rorden, he decided, was 
something of a coward. 

In that he did his friend less than justice, 
for although courage had never been one of 
Rorden’s most conspicuous qualities, his 
worry concerned his ancient office almost as 
much as himself. Never in history had a 
Keeper of the Records been relieved of his 
position. Rorden was very anxious not to 
create a precedent. 

In the few minutes since he had entered the 
Council Chamber Alvin’s plans had under- 
gone a remarkable change. The speech he 
had so carefully rehearsed was forgdtten. The 
fine phrases he had been practising were 
reluctantly discarded. To his support now 
had come his most treacherous ally — that 
sense of the ridiculous which had always 
made it impossible for him to take very seri- 
ously even the most solemn occasions. 

The Council might meet once in a thousand 
years. It might control the destinies of 
Diaspar but those who sat upon it were only 
tired old men. Alvin knew Jeserac and he 
did not believe that the others would be very 
different. 

He felt a disconcerting pity for them, and 
suddenly remembered the words Seranis 
had spoken to him in Lys — “Ages ago we 
sacrificed our immortality, but Diaspar still 
follows the false dream.” That in truth these 
men had done and he did not believe it had 
brought them happiness. 
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S O WHEN, at the President’s invitation, 
Alvin began to describe his journey to 
Lys, he was to all appearances no more than 
a boy who had by chance stumbled on a dis- 
covery he thought of little importaiKe. There 
was no hint of any plan or deeper purpose. 

Only natural curiosity had led him out of 
Diaspar. It might have happened to anyone, 
yet he contrived to give the impression that 
he expected a little praise for his cleverness. 
Of Shalmirane and the robots he said nothing 
at all. 

It was quite a good performance though 
Alvin was the only person who could fully 
appreciate it. The Council as a whole seemed 
favourably impressed, but Jeserac wore an ex- 
pression in which relief struggled with in- 
credulity. At Rorden Alvin dared not look. 

When he had quite finished there was a 
brief silence while the Council considered his 
statement. Then the President spoke again. 

“We fully appreciate,” he said, choosing 
his words with obvious care, “that you had 
the best of motives in what you did. However, 
you have created a somewhat difficult situa- 
tion for us. Are you quite sure that your 
discovery was accidental and that no one, 
shall we say, influenced you in any way?” 
His eyes wandered thoughtfully towards 
Rorden. 

For the last time, Alvin yielded to the 
mischievous promptings of his mind. 

“I wouldn’t say that,” he replied, after 
an appearance of considerable thought. 
There was a sudden quickening of interest 
among the Council Members and Rorden 
stirred uneasily by his side. Alvin gave his 
audience a smile that lacked nothing of 
candor and added quickly in a guileless voice, 
“I’m sure I owe a great deal to my tutor.” 
At this unexpected and singularly mis- 
leading compliment all eyes were turned 
upon Jeserac, who became a deep red, started 
to speak, then thought better of it. There 
was an awkward silence until the President 
stepped into the breach. 

“Thank you,” he said hastily. “You wall 
remain here while we consider your state- 
ment.” 

There was an audible sigh of relief from 
Rorden— and that was the last sound Alvin 
heard for some time. A blanket of silence 
had descended upon him and, although he 
could see the Council arguing heatedly, not 
a word of its deliberations reached him. It 
was amusing at first, but the spectacle soon 
became tedious and he was glad when the 



silence lifted again. 

“We have come to the conclusion,” said 
the President, “that there had been an un- 
fortunate mishap for which no one can be 
held responsible — although we consider that 
the Keeper of the Records should have in- 
formed us sooner of what was happening. 

“However, it is perhaps as well that this 
dangerous discovery has been made, for we 
can now take suitable steps to prevent its 
recurrence. We will deal ourselves with the 
transport system you have located, and you” 
— turning to Rorden for the first time — “will 
insure that all references to Lys are removed 
from the Records.” 

There was a murmur of applause and ex- 
pressions of satisfaction spread across the 
faces of the Councillors. A difficult situation 
had been speedily dealt with, they had 
avoided the unpleasant necessity of repri- 
manding Rorden and now they could go 
their ways again feeling that they, the chief 
citizens of Diaspar, had done their duty. 
With reasonably good fortune it might 
centuries before the need arose again. 

Even Rorden, disappointed though he was 
for Alvin’s sake as well as his own, felt 
relieved at the outcome. Things might have 
been very much worse. 

A voice he had never heard before cut into 
his reverie and froze the Councillors in their 
seats, the complacent smiles slowly ebbing 
from their faces. 

“And precisely why are you going to close 
the way to Lys?” 

I T WAS some time before Rorden’s 
mind, unwilling to recognize disaster, 
would admit that it was Alvin of Loronei 
who spoke. 

The success of his subterfuge had given 
Alvin only a moment’s satisfaction. 
Throughout the President’s address his 
anger had been steadily rising as he realized 
that, despite all his cleverness, his plans were 
to be thwarted. 

The feelings he had known in Lys when 
Seranis had presented her ultimatum came 
back with redoubled strength. He had won 
that contest and the taste of power was still 
sweet. 

This time he had no robot to help him 
and he did not know what the outcome would 
be. But he no longer had any fear of these 
foolish old men who thought themselves the 
rulers of Diaspar. He had seen the real 
rulers of the city and had spoken to them 
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in the grave silence of their brilliant, buried 
world. 

So, in his anger and arrogance, Alvin 
threw away his disguise and the Councillors 
looked in vain for the artless boy who had 
addressed them a little while ago. 

"Why are you going to close the way to 

There was a long silence in the Council 
Room, but the lips of Jeserac twisted into a 
slow, secret smile. This Alvin was new to 
him, but it was less alien than the one who 
had spoken before. 

The President chose at first to ignore the 
challenge. Perhaps he could not bring him- 
self to believe that it was more than an 
innocent question, however violently it had 
been expressed. 

“That is a matter of high policy which we 
cannot discuss here,” he said pompously, 
“but Diaspar cannot risk contamination with 
other cultures.” He gave Alvin a benevolent 
but slightly worried smile. 

“It’s rather strange,” said Alvin coldly, 
“that in Lys I was told exactly the same 
thing about Diaspar.” He was glad to see 
the start of annoyance, but gave his audience 
no time to reply. 

“Lys,” he continued, “is much larger than 
Diaspar and its culture is certainly not in- 
ferior. It’s always known about us but has 
chosen not to reveal itself — as you put it, 
to avoid contamination. Isn’t it obvious that 
we are both wrong?” 

He looked expectantly along the line of 
faces, but nowhere was there any under- 
standing of his words. Suddenly his anger 
against these leaden-eyed old men rose to a 
crescendo. The blood was throbbing in his 
cheeks and, though his voice was steadier 
now, it held a note of icy contempt which 
even the most pacific of the Councillors 
could no longer overlook. 

“Our ancestors,” began Alvin, “built an 
empire which reached to the stars. Men 
came and went at will among all those worlds 
— and now their descendants are afraid to 
stir beyond the walls of their city. Shall I 
tell you why?” He paused — there was no 
movement at all in the great, bare room. 

“It is because we are afraid — afraid of 
something that happened at the beginning of 
history. I was told die truth in Lys, though 
I had guessed it long ago. Must we always 
hide like cowards in Diaspar, pretending 
that nothing else exists — because half a bil- 
lion years ago the Invaders drove us back 



to Earth?” 

He had put his finger on their secret fear, 
the fear that he had never shared and whose 
power he could therefore never understand. 
Let them do what they pleased — he had 
spoken the truth. 

His anger drained away and he was him- 
self again, as yet only a little alarmed at 
what he had done. He turned to the Presi- 
dent in a last gesture of independence. 
“Have I your permission to leave?” 

Still no words were spoken, but the slight 
inclination of the head gave him his release. 
The great doors expanded before him and 
not until long after they had closed again 
did the storm break upon the Council 
Chamber. 

The President waited until the inevitable 
lull. Then he turned to Jeserac. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that we should 
hear your views first.” 

Jeserac examined the remark for possible 
traps. Then he replied, “I think that Diaspar 
is now losing its most outstanding brain.” 
“What do you mean?” 

“Isn’t it obvious? By now young Alvin 
will be halfway to the Tomb of Yarlan Zey. 
No, we shouldn’t interfere. I shall be very 
sorry to lose him, though he never cared 
very much for me.” He sighed a little. “For 
that matter, he never cared a great deal for 
anyone save Alvin of Loronei.” 



CHAPTER XII 
The Ship 



OT until an hour later was Rorden 
able to escape from the Council 
Chamber. The delay was maddening and, 
when he reached his rooms, he knew it was 
too late. He paused at the entrance, wonder- 
ing if Alvin had left any message and 
realizing for the first time how empty the 
years ahead would be. 

The message was there, but its contents 
were totally unexpected. Even when Rorden 
had read it several times he was still com- 
pletely baffled. 

Meet me at once in the Tower of Loranne. 

Only once before had he been to the Tower 
of Loranne — when Alvin had dragged him 
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there to watch the sunset. That was years 
ago. The experience had been unforgettable, 
but tbe shadow of night sweeping across the 
desert had terrified liim so much that he had 
fled, pursued by Alvin’s entreaties. He bad 
sworn that he would never go there again. 

Yet here he was in that bleak chamber 
pierced with the horizontal ventilating shafts. 
There was no sign of Alvin, but when he 
called the boy’s voice answered at once. 

“I’m on the parapet. Come through the 
center shaft.’’ 

Rorden hesitated. There were many 
things be would much rather do. But a 
moment later he was standing beside Alvin 
with his back to the city and the desert 
stretching endlessly before him. 

They looked at each other in slience for 
a little while. Then Alvin said, rather con- 
tritely, “I hope I didn’t get you into trouble.” 
Rorden was touched and many truths he 
was about to utter died abruptly on his lips. 
Instead he replied, “The Council was too 
busy arguing with itself to bother about me.” 
He chuckled. “Jeserac was putting up quite 
a spirited defense when I left. I’m afraid I 
misjudged him.” 

“I’m sorry about Jeserac.” 

“Perhaps it was an unkind trick to play 
on the old man, but I think he’s rather en- 
joying himself. After all there was some 
truth in your remark. He was the first man 
to show you the ancient world and he has 
rather a guilty conscience.” 

For the first time Alvin smiled. “It’s 
strange,” he said, “but until I lost my temper 
I never really understood what I wanted to 
do. Whether they like it or 'not I’m going 
to break down the wall between Diaspar and 
Lys. But that can wait. It’s no longer so 
importaid: now.” 

Rorden felt a little alarmed. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked anxious- 
ly. For the first time he noticed that only 
one of the robots was with them on the 
parapet. “Where’s the second machine?” 
Slowly, Alvin raised his arm and pointed 
out across the desert, towards the broken 
hills and the long line of sand dunes, criss- 
crossed like frozen waves. Far away Rorden 
could see the unmistakable gleam of sun- 
light upon metal. 

“We’ve been waiting for you,” said Alvin 
quietly. “As soon as I left the Council I 
went straight to the robots. Whatever hap- 
pened I was going to make sure that no one 
took them away before I’d learnt all they 



could teach me. 

It didn t take long, for they’re not very 
intelligent and knew less than I’d hoped. 
But I have found the secret of the Master." 
He paused for a moment, then pointed again 
at the almost invisible robot. “Watch!” 

The glistening speck soared away from 
the desert and came to rest perhaps a thou- 
sand feet above the ground. At first, not 
knowing what to expect, Rorden could see 
no other change. Then, scarcely believing 
his eyes, he saw that a cloud of dust was 
slowly rising from the desert. 

Nothing is more terrible than movement 
where no movement should ever be again, 
but Rorden was beyond surprise or fear 
when the great sand dunes began to slide 
apart. Beneath the desert something was 
stirring like a giant awakening from its 
sleep. 

Presently there came to Rorden’s ears the 
rumble of falling earth and the shriek of 
rock split asunder by irresistible force. Then, 
suddenly, a great geyser of sand erupted 
hundreds of feet into the air and the ground 
was hidden from sight. 

S LOWLY the dust began to settle back 
into the jagged wound torn across the 
face of the desert. But Rorden and Alvin 
still kept thqir eyes fixed steadfastly upon 
the open sky which, a little while ago, had 
held only the waiting robot. 

What Alvin was thinking Rorden could 
scarcely imagine. At last he knew what the 
boy had meant when he had said that nothing 
else was very important now. The great 
city behind them and the greater desert 
before, the timidity of the Council and the 
pride of Lys — all these seemed trival matters 
now. 

The covering of earth and rock could 
blur but could not conceal the proud lines of 
the ship still ascending from the riven desert. 
As Rorden watched it slowly turned towards 
them until it had foreshortened to a circle. 
Then, very leisurely, the circle started to 
expand. 

Alvin began to speak, rather quickly, as 
if the time were short. 

“I still do not know who the Master was 
or why he came to Earth. The robftt gives 
me the impression that Jie landed secretly 
and hid his ship where it could be easily 
found if he ever needed It again. 

“In all the world there could have been 
no better hiding place than the Port of 
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Diaspar, which now lies beneath those sands 
and wdiich even in his age must have been 
utteriy deserted. 

“He may have lived for a while in Diaspar 
before he went to Shalmirane — the road 
must still have been open in those days. But 
he never needed the ship again and all these 
ages it has been waiting out there beneath 
the sands.” 

The ship was now very close as the con- 
tpolfing robcrt guided it towards the parapet. 
Rorden could see that it was about a hundred 
feet long and sharply pointed, at both ends. 
There appeared to be no windows or other 
openings, though the thick layer of earfli 
made it impossible to be certain. 

Suddenly they were ^ttered with dirt as 
a section the hull opened outwards, and 
Rorden caught a glimpse of a small, bare 
room with a second door at its far end. The 
ship was now hanging only a foot away from 
the parapet, which it had approached very 
cautiously, like a sensitive, living thing. 

Rorden had backed away from it as if he 
were afraid, which indeed was very near the 
truth. To him the ship symboliz^ all the 
terror and mystery erf the universe and 
evoked as could no other object the racial 
fears which for so long had paralysed the 
will of the human race. 

Looking at his friend, Alvin knew very 
well the thoughts that were passing through 
his brain. For almost the first time he 
I'ealized that there were forces in men’s 
minds over which they had no control and 
that the Council was deserving of pity rather 
than contempt 

In utter silence, the ship drew away frean 
the tower. It was strange, Rorden thought, 
that for the second time in his life he had 
said good-by to Alvin. The little, closed 
world of Diaspar knew only one farewell 
and that was for eternity. 

The ship was now only a dark stain against 
die sky, emd of a sudden Rorden lost it alto- 
gether. He never saw its going but presently 
there echoed down from the heavens the 
most awe-inspiring of all the sounds that 
Man had ever made — the long-drawn 
thunder erf air falling, mile after mile, into 
a tunnel drilled suddenly across the sky. 

Even when the last echoes had died away 
into the desert Rorden never moved. He 
was thinking of the boy who had gone — 
wondering, as he had so often done, if he 
would ever understand that aloof and baffling 
mind. 



Alvin would never grow up. To him flie 
whole universe was a plaything, a puzzle to 
be unraveled for his own amusement In his 
prfay he had now found the ultimate deadly 
toy which might wreck what was left of 
human civilization — but whatever the out- 
come, to him it would still be a game. 

The sun was now low on the horizon 
and a chill wind was blowing from the 
desert. But still Rorden waited, conquering 
his fears and presently, for the first time 
in his life, he saw the stars. 

Even in Diaspar, Alvin had never seen 
such luxury as that which lay before him 
when the inner door erf the airlock slid aside. 
At first he did not understand its implica- 
tions. Then he began to wonder, rather 
uneasily, how long this tiny world might be 
upon its journeying between the stars. 

There were no controls erf any kind, but 
the large oval screen which completely cov- 
ered the far wall would have shown that this 
was no orefinary rex>m. Ranged in a half 
circle before it were three low couches. The 
rest of the cabin was occupied by two tables, 
a number of most inviting chairs and many 
curious devices whkrfi, for the moment, Alvin 
could not identify. 

When he had made himself comfortable in 
front of the screen he looked around for the 
robots. To his surprise, they had disappeared. 
Then he located them, neatly stowed away in 
recesses high up beneath the curved ceiling. 
Their action had been so con^letely natural 
that Alvin knew at once the purpose for 
which they had been intended. 

He remembered the Master Robots — these 
were the Interpreters, without which no un- 
trained human mind could control a machine 
as complex as a spaceship. They had brought 
the Master to E^th and then, as his serv- 
ants, followed him into Lys. Now they were 
ready, as if intervening aeons had never been, 
to carry-out their erfd duties once again. 

A lvin threw them an experimental 
command, and the great screen ^iv- 
ered into life. Before him was the Tower erf 
Loranne, curiously foreshortened and appar- 
ently lying on its side. Further trails gave 
him views of the sky, of the city and of great 
expanses of desert. The definition was bril- 
liant, almost unnaturally clear, although 
there seemed to be no actual magnification. 

Alvin wondered M the ship itself moved 
as the picture changed, but could think of no 
way of discovering this. He experimented 
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for a little while until he could obtain any 
view he wished. Then he was ready to start. 

“Take me to Lys.” The command was a 
simple one, but how could tlie ship obey it 
when he himself had no idea of the direc- 
tion? Alvin had never thought of this and 
when it did occur to him the machine was 
already moving across the desert at a tre- 
mendous speed. He shrugged his shoulders, 
thankfully accepting what he could not 
understand. 

It was difficult to judge the scale of the 
picture racing up the screen, but many miles 
must be passing every minute. Not far from 
the city the color of the ground had changed 
abruptly to a dull grey, and Alvin knew that 
he was now passing over the bed of one of 
the lost oceans. 

Once Diaspar must have been very near 
the sea, though there had never been any 
hint of this even in the most ancient records. 
Old though the city was, the oceans must 
have passed away long before its building. 

Hundreds of miles later the ground rose 
sharply and the desert returned. Once Al- 
vin halted his ship above a curious pattern 
of intersecting lines, showing faintly through 
the blanket of sand. For a moment k puz- 
zled him. 

Then he realized that he was looking down 
on the ruins of some forgotten city. He did* 
not stay for long. It was heartbreaking to 
think that billions of men had left no other 
trace of their existence save these furrows 
in the sand. 

The smooth curve of the horizon was 
breaking up at last, crinkling into mountains 
that were beneath him almost as soon as they 
were glimpsed. The machine was slowing 
now, slowing and falling to earth in a great 
arc a hundred miles in length. 

And then below him was Lys, its forests 
and endless rivers forming a scene of such 
incomparable beauty that for a while he 
would go no further. To the east, the land 
was shadowed and the great lakes floated 
upon it like pools of darker night. But 
towards the sunset the waters danced and 
sparkled with light, throwing back towards 
him such colors as he had never imagined. 

It was not difficult to locate Airlee — which 
was fortunate for the robots could guide him 
no further. Alvin had expected this, and felt 
glad to have discovered some limits to their 
powers. After a little experimenting, he 
brought his ship to rest on the hillside which 
had given him his first glimpse of Lys. 



It was quite easy to control the machine. 
He had only to indicate his general desires 
and the robots attended to the details. They 
would, he imagined, probably ignore any 
dangerous or impossible orders, but he did 
not intend to try the experiment. 

Alvin 'was fairly certain that no one could 
have seen his arrival. He thought this rather 
important, for he had no desire to engage 
in mental combat with Seranis again. His 
plans were still somewhat vague, l^t he was 
running no risks until he had re-established 
friendly relations. 

The discovery that the original robot 
would no longer obey him was a considerable 
shock. When he ordered it from its little 
compartment it refused to move, but lay mo- 
tionless, watching him dispassionately with 
ks multiple eyes. To Alvin’s relief the replica 
obeyed him instantly, but no amount of cajol- 
ing could make the prototype carry out even 
the simplest action. 

Alvin worried for some time before the 
explanation of the mutiny occurred to him. 
For all their wonderful skills, the robots were 
not very intelligent and the events of the 
past hour must have been too much for the 
unfortunate machine. One by one k liad 
seen all the Master’s orders defied — those 
orders which it had obeyed with such single- 
ness of purpose for so many millions of 
years. 

It was too late for regrets now, but Alvin 
was sorry he had made only a single dupli- 
cate. For the borrowed robot had become 
insane. 

Alvin met no one on. the road to Airlee. 
It was strange to sit in the spaceship while 
his field of vision moved effortlessly along 
the familiar path and the whispering of the 
forest sounded in his ears. As yet he was 
unable to identify himself fully with the robot 
and the strain of controlling it was still con- 
siderable. 

It was nearly dark when he reached Airlee 
and the little houses were floating in pools 
of light. Alvin kept to the shadows and had 
almost reached Seranis’ home before he was 
discovered. Suddenly there was an angry, 
high-pitched buzzing and his view was 
blocked by a flurry of wings. 

He recoiled involuntarily before the on- 
slaught. Then he realized what had hap- 
pened — Krif did not approve of anything 
that flew without wings and only Theon’s 
presence had prevented him from attacking 
the robot on earlier occasions. 
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Not wishing to hurt the beautiful but 
stupid creature, Alvin brought the robot to 
a halt and endured as best he could the Wows 
that seemed to be raining upon him. Though 
he. was sitting in comfort a mile away, he 
could not avoid flinching and was glad when 
Theon came out to investigate. 



CHAPTER XIII 
'The Crisis 



A t his master’s approach Krif de- 
parted, still buzzing balefully. In the 
silence that followed Theon stood looking at 
the robot for a while. Then he smiled. 

“Pm glad you’ve come back. Or are you 
stfll in Diaspar?” 

Now for the first tirtie Alvin felt a twinge 
of envy as he realized how much quicker 
Theon’s mind was than his own. 

“No,” Ik said, wondering as he did so 
how clearly the robot echoed his voice. “I’m 
in Airlee, not very far away. But I’m stay- 
ing here for the present.” 

Theon laughed heartily. 

“I think that’s just as well,” he said. 
“Mother’s forgiven you, but the Central 
Council hasn’t. There’s a conference going 
on indoors now. I have to keep out of the 
way.” 

“What are they talking about?” 

“I’m not supposed to know, but they asked 
me all sorts of questions about you. I had 
to tell them what happened in Shalmirane,” 
“That doesn’t matter very much,” replied 
Ahrin. “A good many other things have hap- 
pened since then. I’d like to have a talk with 
this Central Council of yours.” 

“Oh, the whole Council isn’t here, nat- 
urally. But three of its members have been 
making inquiries ever since you left. 

Alvin smiled. He could well believe it — 
wherever he went now he seemed to be leav- 
ing a trail of consternation behind him. 

The comfort and security of the spaceship 
gave him a confidence he had seldom known 
before and he felt complete master of the 
situation as he followed Theon into the 
house. The door of the confereime room was 
kxked and it was some time before The<m 
could attract attention. Then the walls slid 
rductantly apart and Alvin moved his robot 
swiftly forward into the chamber. 
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The room was the familiar one in which 
he had had his last interview with Seranis. 
Overhead the stars were twinkling as if there 
were no ceiling or upper floor and once 
again Alvin wondered how the illusion was 
adiieved. The three councillors froze in their 
seats as he floated towards them, but only 
the slightest flicker of surprise crossed Ser- 
anis’ face. 

“Good evening,” he said politely as if this 
vicarious entry were the most natural thing 
in the world. “I’ve decided to come back.” 

Their surprise exceeded his expectations. 
One of the councillors, a young man with 
greying hair, was the first to recover. 

“How did you get here?” he gasped. 

Alvin thought it wise to evade the ques- 
tion. The way in which it was asked made 
him suspicious and he wondered if the under- 
ground transport system had been put out 
of action. 

“Why, just as I did last time,” he lied. 

Two of the councillors looked fixedly at 
the third, who spread his hands in a gesture 
of baffled resignation. Then the young man 
who had addressed him before spoke again. 

“Didn’t you have any— difficulty ?” 

“None at all,” said Alvin, determined to 
increase thdr confusion. He saw that he had 
succeeded. 

“I’ve come back,” he continued, “under 
my own free will, but in view of our previous 
disc^reement I’m remaining out of s%ht for 
the monKnt. If I appear personally will you 
promise not to try and restrict my move- 
ments again?” 

No one said anything for a while and Al- 
vin wondered what thoughts were being ex- 
changed, Then Seranis spoke for them all. 

“I bnagine that there is little purpose in 
doing so. Diaspar must know all about us 
by now.” 

Alvin flushed slightly at the reproach in 
her voice. 

“Yes, EHaspar knows,” he replied. “And 
Diaspar will have nothing to do with you. 
It wishes to avoid contamination with an 
inferior culture.” 

It was most satisfying to watch the coun- 
cillor’s reactions, and even Seranis colored 
slightly at his words. If he could make Lys 
and Diaspar sufficiently aimoyed with eadi 
other Alvin realized that his problem would 
be more than half solved. He was learning, 
still unconsciously, the lost art of states- 
manship. 

“But I don’t want to stay out here 



all night,” he continued, 
promise?” 

S ERANIS smiled. “Yes,” she said, “we 
won’t attempt to control you again. 
Though I don’t think we were very success- 
ful before.” 

Alvin waited until the robot had returned. 
Very carefully he gave the machine its in- 
structions and made it repeat them back. 
Then he left the sWp and the airlock closed 
silently behind him. 

There was a faint whisper of air but no 
other sound. For a moment a dark shadow 
blotted out the stars. Tlien the ship was 
gone. Not until It had vanished did Alvin 
realize his miscalculation. He had forgotten 
that the robots senses were very different 
from his own and the night was far darker 
than he had expected. 

More than once he lost the path completely 
and several times he barelv avoided collkl- 
ing with trees. It was blackest of all in the 
forest and once something quite lai^e came 
towards him through the undergrowth. There 
was the faintest crackling of twigs and two 
emerald eyes were looking steadfastly at 
him from the level of his waist. 

He called softly and an incredibly long 
tongue rasped across his hand. A moment 
later a powerful body rubbed affectionately 
against Wm and departed without a sound. 
He had no idea what it could be. 

Presently the lights of the village were 
shining through the trees ahead, b^ he no 
longer needed their guidance for the path 
beneath his feet had now become a river of 
dim blue fire. 

The moss upon which he was walking was 
luminous and his footprints left dark patches 
which slowly disappeared behind him. It was 
a beautiful and entrancing sight and, when 
Alvin stooped to pluck some of the strange, 
moss, it glowed for minutes in his cupped 
hands before its radiance died. 

Theon was waiting for him outside the 
house and for the second time he was intro- 
duced to the three councillors. He noticed 
with some annoyance their barely concealed 
surprise. Not appreciating the unfair advan- 
tage it gave him he never cared to be re- 
minded of his youth. 

They said little while he refreshed himself 
and Alvin wondered what mental notes were 
being compared. He kept his mind as empty 
as he could until he had finished. Then he 
began to talk as he had never talked before. 
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_ His theme was Diaspar. He painted tfie 
city as he had last seen it, dreamit^ on the 
brea^ of the desert, its towers glowing like 
captive rainbows against the sky. From the 
treasure-house of memory he recalled the 
sonp that the poets of old had written in 
praise of Diaspar and he spoke of the count- 
less men who had burnt away their lives 
to increase its beauty. 

No one now, he told them, could ever 
exhaust a hundredth of the city’s treasures, 
however long he lived. For a while he 
described some of the wonders which the 
men of Diaspar had wrought. He tried to 
make them catch a glimpse at least of the 
loveliness which such artists as Shervane 
and Perildor had created for men’s eternal 
admiration. 

And he spoke also of Loronei, whose name 
he bore, and wondered a little wistfully if 
it were indeed true that his music was the 
last sound Earth had ever broadcast to the 
stars. 

They heard him to the end without inter- 
^tion or questioning. When he had fin- 
ished it was very late and Alvin felt more 
tired than he could ever remember. The 
strain and excitement of the long day had 
told on him at last and quite suddenly he fell 
asleep. 

Alvin was still tired when they left the 
village not long after dawn. Early though it 
was, they were not the first upon the road. 
By the lake they overtook the three council- 
lors and both parties exchanged slightly self- 
ccuiscious greetings. 

Alvin knew perfectly well where the Comr 
mittee of Investigation was going and 
fought it would be appreciated if he saved 
it some trouble. He stopped when they 
reached the foot of the hill and turned to- 
wards his companions. 

“I’m afraid I misled you last night,” he* 
said cheerfully. “I didn’t come to Lys by the 
old route, so your attempt to close it wasn^ 
really necessary.” 

The councillors’ faces were a study in re- 
lief and increased perplexity. 

“Then how did you get here?” The leader 
of the Committee spoke, and Alvin could tell 
that he at least had begun to guess the truth. 
He wondered if he had intercepted the com- 
mand his mind had just sent winging across 
the mountains. But he said nothing, and 
merely pointed in silence to the northern 
sky. 

Too swiftly for the eye to follow, a needle 
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erf silver light arched across the mountains, 
leaving a mile-long trail of incandescence. 
Twenty thousand feet above Lys it stopped. 
There was no deceleration, no slow braHng 
of its colossal speed. It came to a halt in- 
stantly, so that the eye that had been follow- 
ing it moved on across a quarter of the 
heavens before the brain could arrest its mo- 
tion. 

D own from the skies crashed a mighty 
peal of thunder, the sound of air bat- 
tered and smashed by the violence of the 
ship’s passage. A little later the ship itself, 
gleaming splendidly in the sunlight, came to 
nest upon the hillside a hundred yards away. 

It was difficult to say who was the most 
surprised, but Alvin was the first to recover. 
As they walked — very nearly running — to- 
wards the spaceship, he wondered if it nor- 
mally traveled in this abrupt fashion. The 
thought was disconcerting, although there 
had been no sensation of movement on his 
first voyage. 

Considerably more puzzling, however, was 
the fact that the day before this resplendent 
creature had been hidden beneath a thick 
layer of iron-hard rock. Not until Alvin 
had reached the ship, and burnt his fingers by 
incautiously resting them on the hull, did 
he understand what had happened. 

Near the stem there were still traces 
earth, but it had been fused into lava. All 
the rest had been swept away, leaving un- 
covered the stubborn metal which neither 
time nor any natural force could ever touch. 

With Theon by his side Alvin stood in 
the open door and looked back at the three 
siknt councillors. He wondered what they 
were thinking, but their expressions gave no 
hint of their thoughts. 

‘T have a debt to pay in Shalmirane,” he 
said. “Please fell Seranis we’ll be back by 
noon.” 

The councillors watched until the ship, 
now moving quite slowly for it had only a 
little way to go, had disappeared into the 
south. Then the young man who led the 
group shrugged his shoulders philosophically. 

“You’ve always opposed us for wanting 
change,” he said, “and so far you’ve won. 
But I don’t think the future lies with either 
of our parties now. Lys and Diaspar have 
both come to the end of an era, and we must 
make the best of it.” 

There was silence for a little while. Then 
one of his companions spoke in a very 



thoughtful voice. 

“I know nothing of archaeology, but surely 
that machine was too large to be an ordinary 
flyer. Do you think it could possibly have 
been — ” 

“A spaceship? If so, this is a crisis !” 

The third man had also been thinking 
deeply. 

“The disappearance of both flyers and 
spaceships is one of the greatest mysteries 
of the Interregnum. That machine may be 
either. For the moment we had better as- 
sume the worst. If it is in fact a spaceship 
we must at aU costs prevent that boy from 
leaving Earth. There is the danger that he 
may attract the Invaders again. That would 
be the end.” 

A gloomy silence settled over the company 
until the leader spoke again. 

“That machine came from Diaspar,” he 
said slowly. “Someone there must know the 
truth. I think we had better get in touch 
with our cousins — if they’ll condescend to 
speak to us.” 

Sooner than he had any right to expect, 
the seed that Alvin had planted was b%in- 
ning to flower. 

The mountains were still s-wfimming in 
shadow when they reached Shalmirane. From 
this height the great bowl of the fortress 
looked very small. It seemed impossible that 
the fate of Earth had once depended on that 
tiny ebon disc. 

When Alvin brought the ship to rest 
among the ruins the desolation crowded upon 
him, chilling his soul. There was no sign of 
the old man or his machines and they had 
some difficulty in finding the entrance to the 
tunnel. At the top of the stairway Alvin 
shouted to give warning of their arrival. 
There was no reply and they moved quietly 
forward, in case he was asleep. 

Sleeping he was, his hands folded peace- 
fully upon his breast. His eyes were open, 
•'staring sightlessly up at the massive roof, 
as if they could see through to the stars 
beyond. There was a slight smile upon his 
lips. Death had not come to him as an enemy. 



CHAPTER XIV 
Out of the System 



T he two xobots were beside him, float- 
ing motionless in the air. When Alvin 
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tried to approach the body, their tentacles 
reached out to restrain him, so he came no 
nearer. There was nothing he could do. 

As he stood in that silent room he felt an 
icy wind sweep through his heart. It was 
the first time he had looked upon the marble 
face of Death and he knew that something of 
his childhood had passed forever. 

So this was the end of that strange broth- 
erhood, perhaps the last of its kind the world 
would Imow. Deluded though they might 
have been, these men’s lives had not been 
wholly wasted. As if by a miracle they had 
saved from the past knowledge that would 
else have been lost forever. Now their order 
could go the way of a million other faiths that 
had once thought themselves eternal. 

They left him sleeping in his tomb among 
the mountains, where no man would disturb 
him until the end of Time. Guarding his 
body were the machines which had served 
him in life and which, Alvin knew, would 
never leave him now. Locked to his mind, 
they would wait here for the commands that 
could never come, until the mountains them- 
selves had crumbled away. 

The little four-legged animal which had 
once served man with the same devotion 
had been extinct too long for the boys ever 
to have heard of it. 

They walked in silence back to the wait- 
ing ship and presently the fortress was once 
more a dark lake among the hills. But Al- 
vin did nothing to check the machines. Still 
they rose until the whole' of Lys lay spread 
beneath them, a great green' island in an 
orange sea. Never before had Alvin been 
so high. 

When finally they came to rest the whole 
crescent of the Earth was visible below. Lys 
was very small now, only a dark shadow 
against the gray and orange of the desert — 
but far around the curve of the globe some- 
thing was glittering like a many-colored 
jewel. And thus for the first time Theon saw 
the city of Diaspar. 

They sat for a long time watching the 
Earth turn beneath them. Of all Man’s an- 
cient powers, this surely was the one he could 
least afford to lose. Alvin wished he could 
show the world as he saw it now to the 
rulers of Lys and Diaspar. 

“Theon,” he said at last, “Do you think 
that what I’m doing is right?” 

The question surprised Theon, who as yet 
knew nothing of the sudden doubts that 
sometimes overwhelmed his friend. Nor was 



it easy to answer dispassionately. Like Ror- 
den, though with less cause, Theon felt that 
his own character was becoming submerged. 
He was being sucked helplessly into the 
vortex which Alvin left behind him on his 
way through life. 

“I believe you are right,” Theon answered 
slowly. “Our two peoples have been sepa- 
rated for long enough.” That, he thought, 
was true, though he knew that his own feel- 
ings must bias his reply. But Alvin was still 
worried. 

“There’s one problem I haven’t thought 
about until now,” he continued in a trou- 
bled voice, “and that’s the difference in our 
life spans.” He said no more, but each knew 
what the other was thinking. 

“I’ve been worrying about that a good 
deal,” Theon admitted, “but I think the prob- 
lem will solve itself when our people get to 
know each other again. We can’t both be 
right — our lives may be too short and yours 
are certainly too long. In time there will be 
a compromise.” 

Alvin wondered. That way, it was true, 
lay the only hope, but the ages of transition 
would be hard indeed. He remembered again 
those bitter words of Seranis, “We shall both 
he dead when you are still a boy.” 

Very well — he would accept the conditions. 
Even in Diaspar all friendships lay under the 
same shadow. Whether it was a hundred or 
a million years away made little difference 
at the end. The welfare of the race demanded 
the mingling of the two cultures. In such 
a cause individual happiness was unim- 
portant. 

For a moment Alvin saw humanity as 
something more than the living background 
of his own life and he accepted without 
flinching the unhappiness his choice must 
one day bring. They never spoke of it 
again. 

B eneath them the world continued 
on its endless turning. Sensing bis 
friend’s mood, Theon said nothing and 
presently Alvin broke the silence again. 

“When I first left Diaspar,” he said, "I 
did not know what I hoped to find. Lys 
would have satisfied me once — ^but now 
everything on Earth seems so small and 
unimportant. Each discovery I’ve made has 
raised bigger questions and now I’ll never be 
content until I know who the Master was 
and why he came to Earth. If I ever learn 
that, then I suppose I’ll start to worry about 
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the Great Ones and the Invaders — and so it 
will go on.” 

Theon had never seen Alvin in so thought- 
ful a mood and did not wish to interrupt his 
soliloquy. He had learnt a great deal about 
his friend in the last few minutes. 

“The robot told me,” Alvin continued, 
“that this machine can reach the Seven Suns 
in less than half a day. Do you think I should 
go?” 

“Do you think I could stop you?” Theon 
replied quietly. 

Alvin smiled. 

“That’s no answer,” he said, “even if it's 
true. We don’t know what’s out there in 
space. The Invaders may have left the Uni- 
verse, but there may be other intelligences 
unfriendly to man.” 

“Why should there be?” Theon asked. 
“That’s one of the questions our pdiilosophers 
have been debating for ages. A truly intel- 
ligent race is not likely to be unfriendly.” 

“But the Invaders?” 

Theon pointed to the unending deserts be- 
low. 

“Once we had an Empire. What have we 
now that they would covet?” 

Alvin was a little surprised at this novel 
point of view. 

“Do all your people think like this?” 

“Only a minority. The average person 
doesn’t worry about it, but would probably 
say that, if the Invaders had really wanted to 
destroy Earth, they’d have done it ages ago. 
Only a few people, like Mother, are still 
afraid of them.” 

“Things are very different in Diaspar,” 
Alvin said. “My people are great cowards. 
But it’s unfortunate about your Mother — 
do you think she would stop you coming 
with me?” 

“She most certainly would,” Theon re- 
plied with emphasis. That Alvin had taken 
his own assent for granted he scarcely no- 
ticed. 

Alvin thought for a moment. “By now 
she’ll have heard about this ship and will 
know what I intend to do. We mustn’t re- 
turn to Airlee.” 

“No. That wouldn’t be safe. But I have 
a better plan.” 

The little village in which they landed 
was only a dozen miles from Airlee, but Al- 
vin was surprised to see how greatly it 
differed in architecture and setting. The 
houses were several stories in height and had 
been buih along the curve of a lake, look- 



ing out across the water. A large number 
of brightly colored vessels were floating at 
anchor along the shore. They fascinated 
Alvin, who had never heard of such things 
and wondered what they were for. 

He waited in the ship while Theon went 
to see his friends. It was amusing to watch 
the consternation and amazement of the peo- 
ple crowding round, unaware of the fact that 
he was observing them from inside the ma- 
chine. Theon was gone only a few minutes 
and had some difficulty in reaching the air- 
lock through the inquisitive crowds. He 
breathed a sigh of relief as the door closed 
behind him. 

“Mother will get the message in two or 
three minutes. I’ve not said where we’re go- 
ing, but she’ll guess quickly enough. And 
I’ve got some news that will interest you.” 

“What is it?” 

“The Central Council is going to hold talks 
with Diaspar.” 

"Wlmt!'’ 

“It’s perfectly true, though the announce- 
ment hasn’t been made yet. That sort of 
thing can’t be kept secret.” 

Alvin could appreciate this. He never 
understood how anything was ever kept se- 
cret in Lys. 

“What are they discussing?” 

“Probably ways in which they can stop 
us leaving. That’s why I came back in a 
hurry.” 

Alvin smiled a little ruefully. 

“So you think that fear may have suc- 
ceeded where logic and persuasion failed?” 

“Quite likely, though you made a real im- 
pression on the councillors last night They 
were talking for a long time after you v/ent 
to sleep.” 

W HATEVER the cause of this move 
Alvin felt very pleased. Diaspar and 
Lys had both been slow to react, but events 
were now moving swiftly to their climax. 
That the climax might have unpleasant con- 
sequences for him Alvin did not greatly 
mind. 

They were very high when he gave the 
robot its final instructions. The ship had 
come almost to rest and the Earth was per- 
haps a thousand miles below, nearly filling 
the sky. It looked very uninviting. Alvin 
wondered how many ships in the past had 
hovered here for a little while and then 
continued on their way. 

There was an appreciable pause, as if the 
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robot were checking controls and circuits 
that had not been used for geological ages. 
Then came a very faint sound, the first that 
Alvin had ever heard from the machine. It 
was a tiny humming, which soared swiftly 
octave by octave until it was lost at the edge 
of hearing. 

There was no sense of change or motion, 
but suddenly he noticed that the stars were 
drifting across the screen. The Earth reap- 
peared, and rolled past — then appeared again, 
in a slightly different position. 

The ship was “hunting”, swinging in space 
like a compass needle seeking the north. 
For minutes the skies turned and twisted 
around them until at last the ship came to 
rest, a giant projectile aimed at the stars. 

Centered in the screen the great ring of 
the Seven Suns lay in its rainbow-hued beau- 
ty. A little of Earth was still visible as a 
dark crescent edged with the gold and crim- 
son of the sunset. Something was happen- 
ing now, Alvin knew, beyond all his ex- 
perience. He waited, gripping his seat, while 
the seconds drifted by and the Seven Suns 
glittered on the screen. 

There was no sound, only a sudden wrench 
that seemed to blur the vision — but Earth 
vanished as if a giant hand had whipped it 
away. They were alone in space, alone with 
the stars and a strangely shrunken sun. 
Earth was gone as though it had never been. 

Again came that wrench and with it now 
the faintest murmur of sound, as if for the 
first time the generators were exerting some 
appreciable fraction of their power. Yet for 
a moment it seemed that nothing had hap- 
pened. Then Alvin realized that the sun 
Itself was gone and that the stars were creep- 
ing slowly past the ship. 

He looked back for an instant and saw — 
nothing. All the heavens behind had van- 
ished utterly, obliterated by a hemisphere of 
night. Even as he watched, he could see the 
stars plunge into it, to disappear like sparks 
falling upon water. The ship was traveling 
far faster than light and Alvin knew’ that the 
familiar space of Earth and Sun held him no 
more. 

When that sudden, vertiginous wrench 
came for the third time his heart almost 
stopped beating. The strange blurring of 
vision was unmistakable now. For a mo- 
ment his surroundings seemed distorted out 
of recognition. 

The meaning of that distortion came to him 
in a flash of insight he could not explain. 



It was real, no delusion of his eyes. Some- 
how he was catching, as he passed through 
the thin film of the present, a glimpse of the 
changes that were occurring in the space 
around him. 

At the same instant the murmur of the 
generators rose to a roar that shook the ship 
— a sound doubly impressive for it was the 
first cry of protest that Alvin had ever heard 
from a machine. Then it was all over and 
the sudden silence seemed to ring in his ears. 
The great generators had done their work. 
They would not be needed again until the end 
of the voyage. 

The stars ahead flared blue-white and van- 
ished into the ultra-violet. Yet by some magic 
of science or nature the Seven Suns were still 
visible, though now their positions and colors 
were subtly changed. The ship was hurtling 
towards them along a tunnel of darkness, 
beyond the boundaries of spiace and time, 
at a velocity too enormous for the mind to 
contemplate. 

It was hard to believe that they had now 
been flung out of the Solar System at a speed 
which, unless it were checked, would soon 
take them through the heart of the galaxy 
and into the greater emptiness beyond. 
Neither Alvin nor Theon could conceive the 
real immensity of their journey. 

The great sagas of exploration had com- 
pletely changed Man’s outlook towards the 
universe and even now, millions of cen- 
turies later, the ancient traditions had not 
wholly died. There had once been a ship, 
legend whispered, that had circumnavigated 
the Cosmos between the risir^ and tlie set- 
ting of the sun. The billions of miles be- 
tween the stars meant nothing before such 
speeds. To Alvin this voyage was very little 
greater and perhaps less dangerous than his 
first journey to-Lys. 

It was Theon who voiced both their 
thoughts as the Seven Suns slowly bright- 
ened ahead. “Alvin,” he remarked, “that 
foimation can’t possibly be natural.” 

The other nodded. “I’ve thought that for 
years, but it still seems fantastic.” 

“The system may not have been built by 
Man,” agreed Theon, “but intelligence must 
have created it. Nature could never have 
formed that perfect circle of stars, one for 
each of the primary colors, all equally bril- 
liant. And there’s nothing else in the visible 
universe like the Central Sun.” 

“Why should such a thing have been made, 
then?” 
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“Oh, I can think of many reasons. Per- 
haps it’s a signal, so that any strange ship en- 
tering the Universe will know where to look 
for life. Perhaps it marks the center of 
galactic administration. Or perhaps — and 
somehow I feel that this is the real explana- 
tion — it’s simply the greatest of all works of 
art. But it’s foolish to speculate now. In 
a little while we’ll know the truth.” 



CHAPTER XV 
V anamonde 



S O THEY waited, lost in their own 
dreams, while hour by hour the Seven 
Suns drifted apart until they had filled 
that strange tunnel of night in which the 
ship was riding. Then, one by one, the six 
outer stars vanished at the brink of dark- 
ness and at last only the Central Sun was 
left. 

Though it could no longer be fully in their 
space it still shone with the pearly light that 
marked it out from all other stars. Minute 
by minute its brilliance increased until pres- 
ently it was no longer a point but a tiny 
disc. And now the disc was beginning to 
expand before them. 

There was the briefest of warnings. For 
a moment a deep, bell-like note vibrated 
through the room. Alvin clenched the anns 
of his chair, though it was a futile enough 
gesture. 

Once again the great generators exploded 
into life and, with an abruptness that was al- 
most blinding, the stars reappeared. The 
ship had dropped back into space, back into 
the universe of suns and planets, the natural 
world where nothing could move more swift- 
ly than light. 

They were already within the system of 
the Seven Suns, for the great ring of col- 
oured globes now dominated the sky. And 
what a sky it was ! All the stars they had 
known, all the familiar constellations, had 
gone. The Milky Way was no longer a faint 
band of mist far to one side of the heavens. 
They were now at the center of creation and 
its great circle divided the universe in twain. 

The ship was still moving very swiftly to- 
wards the Central Sun and the six remain- 
ing stars of the system were colored beacons 
ranged around the sky. Not far from the 



nearest of them were the tiny sparks of 
circling planets, worlds that must have been 
of enormous size to be visible over such a 
distance. It was a sight grander than any- 
thing nature had ever built and Alvin knew 
that Theon had been correct. This superb 
symmetry was a deliberate challenge to the 
stars scattered aimlessly around it. 

The cause of the Central Sun’s nacreous 
light was now clearly visible. The great 
star, surely one of the most brilliant in the 
whole universe, was shrouded in an enve- 
lope of gas which softened its radiation and 
gave it its characteristic color. The sur- 
rounding nebula could only be seen indirect- 
ly and it was twisted into strange shapes 
that eluded the eye. But it was there and 
the longer one stared the more extensive it 
seemed to be. 

Alvin wondered where the robot was tak- 
ing them. Was it following some ancient 
memory or were there guiding signals in 
the space around them? He had left their 
destination entirely to the machine and pres- 
ently he noticed the pale spark of light to- 
wards which they were traveling. It was 
almost lost in the glare of the Central Sun j 
and, around it, were the yet fainter gleams j 
of other worlds. Their enormous journey 
was coming to its end. 

The planet was now only a few million 
miles away, a beautiful sphere of multicol- 
oured light. There could be no darkness any- 
where upon its surface, for as it turned be- 
neath the Central Sun, the other stars would 
march one by one across its skies. 

Alvin now saw very clearly the meaning 
of the Master’s dying words, “It is lovely to 
watch the colored shadows on the planets 
of eternal light.” 

Now they were so close that they could 
see continents and oceans and a faint haze 
of atmosphere. Yet there was something 
puzzling about its makings, and presently 
they realized that the divisions between land 
and water were curiously regular. This 
planet’s continents were not as Nature had 
left them — but how small a task the shaping 
of a world must have been to those who built 
its suns ! 

“Those aren’t oceans at all!’.’ Theon ex- 
claimed suddenly. “Look — you can see mark- 
ings in them!” 

Not until the planet was nearer could 
Alvin see clearly what his friend meant. 
Then he noticed faint bands and lines along 
the continental borders, well inside what he 
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had taken to be the limits of the sea. The 
sight filled him with a sudden doubt, for 
he knew too well the meaning of those lines. 
He had seen them once before in the desert 
beyond Diaspar, and they told him that his 
journey had been in vain. 

“This planet is as dry as Earth,” he said 
dully. “It’s water has all gone— those mark- 
ings are the salt-beds where the seas have 
evaporated.” 

“They would never have let that happen,” 
replied Theon. “I think that, after all, we 
are too late.” 

His disappointnrent was so bitter that Al- 
vin did not trust himself to speak again but 
stared silently at the great world ahead. With 
impressive slowness the planet turned be- 
neath the ship and its surface rose majestical- 
ly to meet them. Now they could see builcE 
ings — minute white incrustations everywhere 
save on the ocean beds themselves. 

O NCE this world had been the center of 
the Universe. Now it was still, the air 
was empty and on the ground were none of 
the scurrying dots that spoke of life. Yet 
the ship was still sliding purposefully over 
the frozen sea of stone — a sea which here and 
there had gathered itself into great waves 
that challenged the sky. 

Presently the ship came to rest, as if the 
robot had at last traced its memories to their 
source. Below them was a column of snow- 
white stone springing from the center of an 
immense marble amphitheatre. Alvin waited 
for a little while. Then, as the machine re- 
mained motionless, he directed it to land at 
the foot of the pillar. 

Until now, Alvin had half hoped to find 
life on this planet. That hope vanished in- 
stantly as he left the airlock. Never before 
in his life, even in the desolation of Shal- 
mirane, had he been in utter silence. On 
Eiarth there was always the murmur of 
voices, the stir of living creatures or the sigh- 
ing of the wind. Here were none of these 
nor ever would be again. 

Why the machine had brought them to 
this place there was no way of telling, but 
Alvin knew that the choice made little dif- 
ference. The great column of white stone 
was perhaps twenty times the height of a 
man and was set in a circle of metal slightly 
raised above the level of the plain. It was 
featureless and of its purpose there was no 
hint. They might guess, but they would never 
know, that it had once marked the zero point 



of all astronomical measurements. 

So this, thought Alvin sadly, was the end 
of all his searching. He knew that it wcarld 
be useless to visit the other worlds of the 
Seven Suns. Even if there were still in- 
telligence in the Universe, where could he 
seek it now? He had seen the stars scat- 
tered like dust across the heavens and he 
knew that what was left of time was not 
enough to explore them all. 

Suddenly a feeling of loneliness and ofH 
pression such as he had never before ex- 
perienced seemed to overwhelm him. He 
could understand now the fear of Diaspar 
for the great spaces of the Universe, the 
terror that had made his people gather in 
the little microcosm of their city. It was hard 
to believe that, after all, they had been 
right. 

He turned to Theon for support. But 
Theon was standing, hands tightly clenched, 
with his brow furrowed and a glazed look 
in his eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” Alvin asked in 
alarm. 

Theon was still staring into nothingness 
as he replied. 

“There’s something coming. I think we’d 
better go back to the ship.” 

The Galaxy had turned many times upon 
its axis since consciousness first came to 
Vanamonde. He could recall little of those 
first aeons and the creatures who had tended 
Mm then — hut he could remember still his 
desolation when they had gone at last and 
left him alone among the stars. 

Down the ages since he had wandered 
from sun to sun, slcnvly evolving and in- 
creasing his powers. Once he had dreamed 
of finding those who had attended his birth 
and, though the dream had faded now, it 
had never wholly died. 

On countless worlds he had found the 
wreckage that life had left behind, but in- 
telligence he had discovered only once — and 
from the Black Sun he had fled in terror. 
Yet the Universe was very large and the 
search had scarcely begun. 

Far away though it was in space and time, 
the great burst of power from the heart of the 
Galaxy beckoned to Vanamonde across the 
Hghi-years. It was utterly unlike the radia- 
tion of the stars and it had appeared in Ms 
field of consciousness as suddenly as a meteor 
trail across a cloudless sky. He moved to- 
wards it, to the latest moment of its existence. 
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sloughing from him in the way he knew the 
dead unchanging pattern of the past. 

He knew this place, for he had been here 
before. It had been lifeless then, but now 
it held intelligence. The long metal shape 
lying upon the plain he could not understand, 
for it was as strange to him as almost all 
the physical world. 

Around it still clung the aura of power 
that had drawn him across the universe, but 
that zoos of no interest to him now. Care- 
fully, with the delicate nervousness of a wild 
beast half poised for flight, he reached out 
towards the two minds he had discovered. 

Arid then he knew that his long search was 
ended. 



CHAPTER XVI 
Two Meetings 



H OW unthinkable, Rorden thought, this 
meeting would have seemed only a few 
days ago. Although he was still techmcally 
under a cloud, his presence was so obviously 
essential that no one had suggested exclud- 
ing him. 

The six visitors sat facing the Council, 
flanked on either side by the co-opted mem- 
bers such as himself. This meant that he 
could not see their faces, but the ^pressions 
opposite were sufficiently instructive. 

There was no doubt that Alvin had been 
right, and the Council was slowly realizing 
the unpalatable truth. The delegates from 
Lys could think almost twice as quickly as 
the finest minds in Diaspar. 

Nor was that their only advantage, for 
they also showed an extraordinary degree 
of co-ordination which Rorden guessed must 
be due to their telepathic powers. He won- 
dered if they were reading the Councillors 
thoughts, but decided that they would not 
have broken the solemn assurance vnthout 
which this meeting would have been impos- 
sible. 

Rorden did not think that much progress 
had been made. For that matter he did not 
see how it could be. Alvin had gone into 
space and nothing could alter that. The 
Council, which had not yet fully accepted 
Lys, still seemed incapable of realizing what 
liad happened. 

But it was clearly frightened, and so were 



most of the visitors. Rorden himself was noft 
as terrified as he had expected. His fearii 
were still there, but he had faced them ai 
last. Something of Alvin’s own recklessness 
— or was it courage — had changed his out- 
look and given him new horizons. 

The President’s question caught him un- 
aware but he recovered himself quickly. 

“I think,” he said, “it’s sheer chance that 
this situation never arose before. There was 
nothing we could have done to stop it, for 
events were always ahead of us. Everyone 
knew that by “events” he meant Alvin, but 
thei'e were no comments. 

“It’s futile to bicker about the past. Diaspar 
and Lys have both made mistakes. When 
Alvin returns you may -prevent him leaving 
Earth again — if you can. I don’t think you 
will succeed, for he may have learnt a great 
deal by then. But if what you fear has 
happened there’s nothing any of us can do 
about it. Earth is helpless — as she has been 
for millions of centuries.” 

Rorden paused and glanced along the table. 
His words had pleased no one nor had he 
expected them to do so. 

“Yet I don’t- see why we should be so 
alarmed. Earth is in no greater danger now 
than she has always been. Why should two 
boys in a single small ship bring the wrath 
of the Invaders down upon us again? If 
we’ll be honest with ourselves we must ad- 
mit that the Invaders could have destroyed 
our world ages ago.” 

There was a shocked silence. This was 
heresy — but Rorden was interested to no- 
tice that two of the visitors seemed to ap- 
prove. 

The President interrupted, frowning 
heavily. 

“Is there not a legend that the Invaders 
spared Earth itself only on condition that 
Man never went into space again? And 
have we not now broken those conditions?” 
“Once I too believed that,” said Rorden. 
“We accept many things without question 
and this is one of them. But my machines 
know nothing of legend, only of truth — and 
there is no historical record of such an agree- 
ment. I am convinced that anything so im- 
portant would have been permanently re- 
corded as many lesser matters have been.” 
Alvin, he thought, would have been proud 
of him now. It was strange that he should 
be defending the boy’s ideas when, if 
Alvin himself had been present, he might 
well have been attacking them. One at least 
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of his dreams had come true. The relation- 
ship between Lys and Diaspar was stHI un- 
stable, but it was a beginning. Where, he 
wondered, was Alvin now ? 

Alvin had seen or heard nothing, but he 
did not stop to argue. Only when the air- 
lock had closed behind them did he turn 
to his friend. 

“What was it?” he asked, a little breath- 
lessly. 

“I don’t know. It was something terrific. 
I think it’s still watching us.” 

“Shall we leave?” 

“No. I was frightened at first, but I don’t 
think it will harm us. It seems simply — in- 
terested.” 

A lvin was about to reply when he was 
suddenly overwhelmed by a sensation 
unlike any he had ever known before. A 
warm tingling glow seemed to spread through 
his body. It lasted only a few seconds, but 
when it was gone he was no longer Alvin 
of Loronei. 

Something was sharing his brain, over- 
lapping it as one circle may partly cover 
another. He was conscious, also, of Theon’s 
mind close at hand, equally entangled in 
whatever creature had descended upon them. 

The sensation was strange rather than un- 
pleasant and it gave Alvin his first glimpse 
of true telepathy— the power which, in his 
race, had so degenerated that it could now 
be used only to control machines. 

Alvin had rebelled at once when Seranis 
had tried to dominate his mind, but he did 
not struggle against this intrusion. It would 
have been useless, and he knew that this 
intelligence, whatever it might be, was not 
unfriendly. He relaxed completely, accept- 
ing without resistance the fact that an in- 
finitely greater intelligence than his own 
was exploring his mind. But in that belief 
he was not wholly right. 

One of these minds, Vanamonde saw at 
once, was more sympathetic and accessible 
than the other. He could tell that both were 
filled with wonder at his presence and that 
surprised him greatly. It was hard to believe 
that they could have forgotten — forgetful- 
ness, like mortality, was beyond the compre- 
hension of Vanamonde. 

Communication was very difficult ; many 
of the thought-images in their minds were 
so strange that he could hardly recognize 
them. He was puzzled and a little frightened 



by the recurrent fear-pattern of the Invaders. 
It reminded him of his own emotions when 
the Black Sun first came into his field erf 
knowledge. 

But they knew nothing of the Black Sun 
and now their own questions were beginning 
to form in his mind. 

"What are you?” 

He gave the only reply he could. 

“I am Vanamonde.” 

There came a pause (How long the pat- 
tern of their thoughts took to form!) and 
then the question was repeated. They had 
not understood. That was strange, for 
surely their kind had given him his name 
for it to be among the memories of his 
birth. Those memories were very few and 
they began strangely at a single point in 
time, but they were crystal-clear. 

Again their tiny thoughts struggled up 
into his consciousness. 

“Who are the Great Ones — are you one 
of them yourself?” 

He did not know. They could scarcely 
believe him and their disappointment came 
sharp and clear across the abyss separating 
their minds from his. But they were patient 
and he was glad to help them, for their quest 
was the same as his and they gave him the 
first companionship he had ever known. 

As long as he lived, Alvin- did not believe 
he would ever again undergo so strange an 
experience as this soundless conversation. It 
was hard to believe that he could be so little 
more than a spectator, for he did not care 
to admit, even to himself, that Theon’s mind 
was so much more powerful than his own. 
He could only wait and wonder, half-dazed 
by the torrent of thoughts just beyond the 
limits of his understanding. 

Presently Theon, rather pale and strained, 
broke off the contact and turned to his friend. 

“Alvin,” he said, his voice very tired. 
“There’s something strange here. I don’t 
understand it at all.” 

The news did a little to restore Alvin’s 
self esteem and his face must have shown 
his feelings, for Theon gave a sudden, not 
unsympathetic laugh. 

“I can’t discover what this — Vanamonde — 
is,” he continued. “It’s a creature of tre- 
mendous knowledge, but it seems to have 
very little intelligence. Of course,” he added, 
“its mind may be of such a different order 
that we can’t understand it — yet somehow 
I don’t believe that is the right explanation.” 

“Well, what have you learned?” asked Al- 
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vin with some impatience.^ “Does it know 
anything about this place?” 

Theon’s mind still seemed very far away. 
“This city was built by many races, in- 
cluding our own,” he said absently. ^ It can 
give me facts like that, but it doesn t seem 
to understand their meaning. I believe it’s 
conscious of the past, without being able to 
interpret it. Everything that’s ever ha{> 
pened seems jumbled together in its mind.” 
He paused thoughfully for a moment. Then 
his face lightened. 

“There’s only one thir^ to do. Somehow 
or other, we must get Vanamonde to Elarth 
so that our philosophers can study him.” 
“Would that be safe?” asked Alvin. 

“Yes,” answered Theon, thinking how 
uncharacteristic his friend’s remark was. 
“Vanamonde is friendly. More than that, 
in fact — he seems almost affectionate.” 

And quite suddenly the thought that all 
the while had been hovering at the edge of 
Alvin’s consciousness came clearly into 
view. He remembered Krif and all the small 
animals that were 'constantly escaping (“It 
won’t happen again. Mother”) to annoy 
Seranis. And he recalled — ^how long ago that 
seemed ! — the zoological purpose behind their 
expedition to Shalmirane. 

Theon had found a new pet. 
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looked at the boys in silence for a while, 
then said quietly to Alvin, “You’re making 
life rather com^icated for us, aren’t you?” 

There was no rancor in the words, only a 
half-humorous resignation and even a daAvn- 
ing approval. 

Alvin sensed her meaning at once. 

“Then Vananionde’s arrived T 

“Yes, hours ago. Since dawn we have 
learned more of history than we knew ex- 
isted.” 

Alvin looked at her in amazement. Then 
he understood. It was not hard to imagine 
what the impact of Vanamonde must have 
been upon this people, with their keen in- 
ceptions and their wonderfully interlocWng 
minds. They had reacted with surprising 
speed and he had a sudden incon^uous pic- 
ture of Vanamonde, perhaps a little fright- 
ened, surrounded by the eager intellects of 

Lys. . „ Ai • 

“Have you discovered what he is?” Alvin 

asked. 

“Yes. That was simple, though we still 
don’t know his origin. He’s a pure mentality 
and his knowledge seems to be unlimited. 
But he’s childish and I mean that quite 
literally.” 

“Of course !” cried Theon. “I should have 
guessed !” 

Alvin looked nuzzled and Seranis took pity 



CHAPTER XVII 
The Black Sun 



T hey landed at noon in tlie glade of 
Airlee, with no thought of concealment. 
Alvin wondered if ever in human history 
any ship had brought such a cargo to Earth — 
if indeed Vanamonde were located in the 
physical space of the machine. 

There had been no sign of him on the 
voyage. Theon believed, and his knowledge 
was more direct, that only Vanamonde s 
sphere of attention could be said to have 
any location in space. 

As they left the ship the doors closed 
softly behind them and a sudden wind tugged 
at their clothes. Then the machine was only 
a silver dot falling into the sky, returning 
to the world where it belonged until Alvin 
should need it again. 

Seranis was waiting for them as Theon 
had known and Alvin had half expected. She 



on him. 

“I mean that although Vananionde has a 
colossal, perhaps an infinite mind, he’s im- 
mature and undeveloped. His actual intelli- 
gence is less than that of a human being — ” 
she smiled a little wryly — “though his 
thought processes are much faster and he 
learns very quickly. 

“He also has some powers we do not 
yet understand. The whole of the past seems 
open to his mind, in a way that’s difficult 
to describe. He must have used that ability 
to follow your path back to Earth.” 

Alvin stood in silence, for once somewhat 
overcome. He realized how right Theon had 
been to bring Vanamonde to Lys. And he 
knew how lircky he had been ever to outwit 
Seranis. That was not something he would 
do twice in a lifetime. 

“Do )mu mean,” he asked, “that Vana- 
monde has only just been born?” 

“By his standards, yes. His actual age is 
very great, though apparently less than 
Man’s. The extraordinary thing is that he 
insists that we created him, and there’s no 
doubt that his origin is bound up with all the 
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great mysteries of the past.” 

“What’s happening to Vanamonde now?” 
asked Theon in a slightly possessive voice. 

"The historians of Grevarn are question- 
ing him. They are trying to map out the 
main outlines of the past, but the work will 
take years. Vanamonde can describe the past 
in perfect detail, but as he doesn’t under- 
stand what he sees it’s very difficult to work 
with him.” 

Alvin wondered how Seranis knew all 
this. Then he realized that probably every 
waking mind in Lys was watching the prog- 
ress of the great research. 

"Rorden should be here,” he said, coming 
to a sudden decision. “I’m going to Diaspar 
to fetch him.” 

"And Jeserac,” he added, in a deter- 
mined afterthought. 

R orden had never seen a whirlwind, 
but if one had hit him the experience 
would have felt perfectly familiar. There 
were times when his sei.se of reality ceased 
to function and the feeling that everything 
was a dream became almost overwhelming. 
“This was such a moment now. 

He closed his eyes and tried to recall the 
familiar room in Diaspar which had once 
been both a part of his personality and a 
barrier arainst the outer world. What would 
he have thought, he wondered, could he have 
looked into the future when he had first met 
Alvin and seen the outcome of that encoun- 
ter? But of one thing he was sure and a 
little proud — he would not have turned aside. 

The boat was moving slowly across the 
lake with a gentle rocking motion that Ror- 
den found rather pleasant. Why the village 
of Grevarn had been built on an island he 
could not imagine. It seemed a most incon- 
venient arrangement. 

It was true that the colored houses, which 
seemed to float at anchor upon the tiny 
waves, made a scene of almost unreal beauty. 
That was all very well, thought Rorden, but 
one couldn’t spend the whole of one’s life 
staring at scenery. Then he remembered’ that 
this was precisely what many of these ec- 
centric people did. 

Eccentric or not, they had minds he could 
respect. To him the thoughts of Vanamonde 
were as meaningless as a thousand voices 
shouting together in some vast echoing cave. 
Yet the men of Lys could disentangle them, 
could record them to be analyzed at leisure. 
Already the structure of the past, which had 



once seemed lost forever, was becoming 
faintly visible. And it was so strange and un- 
expected that it appeared to bear no resem- 
blance at all to the history that Rorden had 
always believed. 

In a few months he would present his 
first report to Diaspar. Though its contents 
were still uncertain, he knew that it would 
end forever the sterile isolation of his race. 
The barriers between Lys and Diaspar would 
vanish when their origin was understood, and 
the mingling of the two great cultures would 
invigorate mankind for ages to come. 

Yet even this now seemed no more than 
a minor byproduct of the great research 
that was just beginning. If what Vana- 
monde had hinted was indeed true, Man’s 
horizons must sopn embrace not merely the 
Earth, but must enfold the stars and reach 
out to the galaxies beyond. But of these 
further vistas it was still too early to be sure. 

Calitrax, chief historian of Lys, met them 
at the little jetty. He was a tall, slightly 
stooping man and Rorden wondered how, 
without the help of the Master Associators, 
he had ever managed to learn so much in 
his short life. It did not occur to him that 
the very absence of such machines was the 
reason for the wonderful memories he had 
met in Grevarn. 

They walked together beside one of the in- 
numerable canals that made life in the vil- 
lage so hazardous to strangers. Calitrax 
seemed a little preoccupied and Rorden knew 
that part of his mind was still with Vana- 
monde. 

“Have you settled your date-fixing pro- 
cedure yet?” asked Rorden presently, feel- 
ing somewhat neglected. 

Calitrax remembered his duties as host 
and broke contact with obvious reluctance. 

“Yes,” he said. “It has to be the astro- 
nomical method. We think it’s accurate to 
ten thousand years, even back to the Dawn 
Ages. It could be even better, but that’s 
good enough to mark out the main ef>ochs.” 

“What about the Invaders? Has Bensor 
located them ?” 

“No. He made one attempt, but it’s hope- 
less to look for any isolated period. What 
we’re doing now is to go back to the begin- 
ning of history and then take cross sections 
at regular intervals. We’ll link them together 
by guesswork until we can fill in the details. 
If only Vanamonde could interpret what he 
sees! As it is we have to work through 
masses of irrelevant material.” 
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“I wonder what he thinks about the whole 
aflFair. It must all be rather puzzling to 
him.” 

“Yes, I suppose it must. But he’s very 
docile and friendly, and I think he’s happy 
if one can use that word. So Tlieon believes, 
and they seem to have a curious sort of af- 
finity. Ah, here’s Bensor with the latest 
ten million years of history. I'll leave you 
in his hands.” 

T he Council Chamber had altered little 
since Alvin’s last visit, for the seldom- 
used projection equipment was so incon- 
spicuous that one could easily have over- 
looked it. There were two empty chairs 
along the great table. One, he knew, was 
Jeserac’s. But though he was in Lys, Jeserac 
would be watching this meeting as would al- 
most all the world. 

If Rorden recalled their last ^>pearance 
in this room he did not care to mention it. 
But the Councillors certainly remembered, as 
Alvin could tell l^ the ambiguous glances 
he received. He wondered what they would 
be thinking when they had heard Rorden’s 
story. Already, in a few months, the pres- 
ent had changed out of all recognition — ^and 
now they were going to lose the Past. 

Rorden began to speak. The great ways 
of Diaspar would be empty of traffic. The 
cky would be hushed as Alvin had known 
it only once before in his life. It was wait- 
ing, waiting for the veil of the past to be 
lifted again after — if Calitrax was right — 
more tlian fifteen hundred million years. 

Very briefly Rorden ran through the ac- 
cepted history of the race — ^the history that 
both Diaspar and Lys had always believed 
beyond question. He spoke of the unknown 
peoples of the Dawn Civilizations, who had 
left behind them nothing but i. handful of 
great names and the fading legends of the 
Empire. 

Even at the beginning, so tlie story went, 
Man had desired the stars and had at last 
attained them. For millions of years he had 
expanded across the galaxy, gathering sys- 
tem after system beneath ffis sway. Then, 
out of the darkness beyond the rim of the 
universe, the Invaders had struck and 
wrenched from him all that he had won. 

The retreat to the Solar System had been 
bitter and roust have lasted many ages. Earth 
itself was barely saved by the fabulous bat- 
tles that raged round Shalmirane. When all 
was over Man was left with only his memo- 



ries and the world on which he had been 
born. 

Rorden paused. He looked round the great 
room and smiled slightly as his eyes met 
Alvin’s. 

“So much for the tales we have believed 
since our records began. I must tell you tww 
that they are false — ^false in every detail — 
so false that even now we have not fully 
reconciled them with the truth.” 

He waited for the full meaning of his 
words to strike home. Then, speaking slowly 
and carefully but, after the first few minut^, 
never consulting his notes, he gave the city 
the knowledge that had been won from the 
mind of Vanamonde. 

It was not even true that Man had reached 
the stars. The wliole of his little empire was 
bounded by the orbit of Pers^hone, for in- 
terstellar space proved a barrier Ijeyond his 
power to cross. His entire civilization was 
huddled round the sun and was still very 
young when — the stars reached him. 

The impact roust have been shattering. 
Despite his failures Man had never doubt^ 
that one day he would conquer the deeps of 
space. He believed too that, if the universe 
held his equals, it did not hold his superiors. 
He knew that both beliefs were wrong and 
that, out among the stars, were minds far 
greater than his own. 

For many centuries, first in the ships of 
other races and later in machines built with 
borrowed knowledge, Man had explored the 
Galaxy. Everywhere he found cultures he 
could understand but could not match and, 
here and there, he encountered minds which 
would soon have passed altc^ether beyond 
his comprehension. 

The shock was tremendous, but it proved 
tlie making of the race. Sadder and infinitely 
wiser, Man had returned to the Solar Sys- 
tem to brood upon the knowledge he had 
gained. He would accept the challenge and 
slowly he evolved a plan which gave hope 
for the future. 

Once the physical sciences had been Man’s 
greatest interest. Now he turned even more 
fiercely to genetics and the study of the 
mind. Whatever the cost he would drive him- 
self to the limits of his evolution. 

The great experiment had consumed the 
entire energies of the race for millions of 
years. All tliat striving, all that sacrifice 
and toil, became only a handful of words 
in Rorden’s narrative. It had brought Man 
his greatest victories. He had banished dis- 
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ease. He could live for ever if he wished 
and, in mastering telepathy, he had bent the 
niost subtle of all powers to his will. 

H e was ready to go out again, relying 
upon his own resources, into the great 
spaces of the galaxy. He would meet as an 
equal the races of the worlds from which 
he had once turned aside. And he would 
play his full part in the story of the universe. 

These things he did. From this age, per- 
haps the most spacious in all history, came 
the legends of the Empire, It had been an 
Empire of many races, but this had been 
forgotten in the drama, too tremendous for 
tragedy, in which it had come to its end. 

The Empire had lasted for at least a billion 
years. It must have known many crises, per- 
haps even wars, but all these were lost in 
the sweep of great races moving together 
towards maturity. 

“We can be proud,” continued Rorden, 
“of the part our ancestors played in this 
story. Even when they had reached their 
cultural plateau they lost none of their in- 
itiative. We deal now with conjecture rather 
than proven fact, but it seems certain that 
the experiments whidi were at once the Em- 
pire’s downfall and its crowning glory were 
inspired and directed by Man. 

“The philosophy underlying these experi- 
ments appears to have been this — contact 
with other species liad shown Mjm how pro- 
foundly a race’s world-picture depended uj>- 
on its physical body and the sense organs 
with which it was equipped. 

It was argued tliat a true picture of the 
Universe could be attained, if at all, only 
by a mind which was free from such physical 
limitations — a pure mentality, in fact This 
idea was common among most very ancient 
religions and was believed by many to be 
the goal of evolution. 

“Largely as a result of the experience 
gained in his own regeneration, Man sug- 
gested that the creation of such beings 
^Kxild be attempted. It was the greatest 
challenge ever thrown out to intelligence in 
the universe and, after centuries of debate, 
it was accepted. All the races of the galaxy 
joined together in its fulfilment. 

“Half a billion years were to separate the 
dream from the reality. Civilizations were to 
rise and fall, again and yet again the age- 
long toil of worlds was to be lost, but the 
goal was never forgotten. One day we may 
know the fuU story of this, the greatest sus- 



tained effort in all history. Today we only 
know that its ending was a disaster that 
almost Tvrecked the galaxy. 

“Into this period Vanamonde’s mind re- 
fuses to go. There is a narrow region of 
time which is blocked to him — but only, we 
believe, by his own fears. At the beginning 
we can see the Empire at the summit of fte 
glory, taut with the expectation of coming 
success. 

“At its end, only a few thousand years 
later, the Empire is shattered and the stars 
themselves are dimmed as though drained 
of their power. Over the Galaxy hangs a 
pall of fear, a fear with which is linked the 
name — “The Mad Mind”. 

“What must have happened in that short 
period is not hard to guess. The paire men- 
tality had been created, but it was either 
insane or, as seems more likely from other 
sources, was implacably hostile to matter. 
For centuries it ravaged the Universe until 
brought under control by forces of which 
we cannot guess. 

“Whatever weapon the Empire used in its 
extremity squandered the resources of the 
stars. From the memories of that conflict 
spring some, though not all, of the legends 
of the Invaders. But of this I shall presently 
say more. 

“The Mad Mind could not be destroyed, 
for it was immortal. It was driven to the 
e<%e of the galaxy and there imprisoned 
in a way we do not understand. Its prison 
was a strange artificial star known as the 
Black Sun and there it remains to this day. 
When the Black Sun dies it will be free 
again. How far in the future that day 5es 
there is no way of telling.” 



CHAPTER XVIII 
Renaissance 



A lvin glanced quickly around the great 
room, which had become utterly silei^. 
The Councillors, for tlie most part, sat rigid 
in their seats, staring at Rorden with a 
trancelike immobility. Even to Alvin, who 
had heard the story in fragments, Rorden’s 
narrative still had the excitement of a newiy 
unfolding drama. To the Councillors the im- 
pact of his revelations must be overwhelming. 
Rorden was speaking again in a quiet. 
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more subdued voice, as he described the last 
days of the Hmpire. This was the age, 
Alvin had decided, in which he would have 
liked to live. There had been adventure 
then and a superb and dauntless courage — 
the courage that could snatch victory from 
the teeth of disaster. 

“Though the Galaxy had been laid waste 
by the Mad Mind the resources of the Em- 
pire were still enormous and its spirit was 
unbroken. With a courage at which we can 
only marvel the great experiment was re- 
sumed and a search made for the flaw that 
had caused the catastrophe. 

“There were now, of course, many who op- 
posed the work and predicted further dis- 
asters, but they were overruled. The project 
went ahead and, with the knowle^e so 
bitterly gained, this time it succeeded. 

“The new race that was bom had a po- 
tential intellect that could not even be meas- 
ured. But it was completely infantile. We 
do not know if this was expected by its cre- 
ators, but it seems certain that they knew 
it would be inevitable. 

“Millions of years would be needed before 
it reached maturity and nothing could ^ 
done to hasten the process. Vanamonde 
was the first of these minds. There must be 
others elsewhere in the Galaxy, but we be- 
lieve that only a very few were created, for 
Vannamonde has never encountered any of 
his fellows. 

“The creation of the pure mentalities w^ 
the greatest achievement of Galactic civili- 
zation. In it Man played a major and per- 
haps a dominant p^. I have made no ref- 
erence to Earth itself, for its story is too 
small a thread to be traced in the great 
tapestry. . 

“Since it had always been drained of its 
most adventurous spirits our planet had in- 
evitably become somewhat conservative 
and, in the end, it opposed the scientists who 
created Vanamonde. Certainly it played no 
part at all in the final act. 

“The work of the Empire was now fin- 
ished. The men of that age looked round at 
the stars they had ravaged in their desper- 
ate peril and they made the decision that 
might have been expected. They would leave 
the Universe to Vanamonde. 

“The choice was not hard to make, for the 
Empire had now made the first contacts 
with a very great and very strange civiliza- 
tion far around the curve of the cosmos. This 
civilization, if the hints we can gather are cor- 
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rect, had evolved on the physical plane fur- 
ther than had been believed possible. There 
were, it seemed, more solutions than one 
to the problem of ultimate intelligence. 

“But this we can only guess. All we know 
fcM- certain is that, within a very short period 
of time, our ancestors and their fellow races 
have gtme upon a journey which we cannot 
follow. Vanamonde’s thoughts seem bound- 
ed by the confines of the galaxy, but through 
his mind we have watched the beginning of 
that great adventure.” 






A pale wraith of its former glory, the 
slowly turning wheel of the galaxy hangs 
in nothingness. Throughout its length are the 
great empty rents which the Mad Mind has 
torn — wounds that in ages to come the drift- 
ing stars will fill. But they will never restore 
the splendor that has gone. 

Man is about to leave his universe, as 
once he left his world. And not only Mem, 
but the thatisand other races that have 
worked with him to make the Em-phre. They 
have gathered together, here at the edge of 
the galaxy, with its whole thickness be- 
tween them and the goal they will not reach 
for ages. 

The long line of fire strikes across the 
Universe, leaping from star to star. In a 
moment of time a thousand suns have died, 
feeding their energies to the dim and man- 
strous shape that has torn alof^ the axis 
of the Galaxy and is now receding into the 
abyss. 



“The Empire had now left the universe 
to meet its destiny elsewhere. When its heirs, 
the pure mentalities, have reached their full 
stature we believe it will return again. But 
that day must still lie far ahead. 

“This, in its outlines, is the story of galac- 
tic civilization. Our own history, which we 
thought so important, is no more than a be- 
lated episode which we have not yet exam- 
ined in detail. But it seems that many of 
the older, less adventurous races refused 
to leave their homes. Our direct ancestors 
were among them. 

“Most of these races fell into decadence 
and are now extinct. Our own world barely 
escaped the same fate. In the Transition cen- 
turies — which really lasted for millions of 
years — the knowledge of the past was lost 
or else deliberately destroyed. The latter 
seems more probable. 

“We believe that Man sank into a super- 
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stitious barbarism during which he distort- 
ed history to remove his sense of impo- 
tence and failure. The legend of the In- 
vaders is certainly false and the Battle of 
Shalmirane is a myth. True, Shalmirane ex- 
ists, and was one of the greatest weapcms 
ever forged — but it was used against no in- 
telligent enemy. 

“Once the Earth had a single giant satel- 
lite, the Moon. When it began to fall, Shal- 
mirane was built to destroy it. Around that 
destruction have been weaved the legends 
you all know, and there are many such.” 

R ORDEN paused and smiled a little 
ruefully. 

“There are other paradoxes that have not 
yet been resolved, but the problem is one 
for the psychologist rather than the his- 
torian. Even my records cannot wholly be 
trusted, and bear clear evidence of tamper- 
ing in the very remote {>ast. 

“Only Diaspar and Lys survived the peri- 
od of decadence — Diaspar thanks to the p^- 
fection of its machines, Lys owing to its 
partial isolation and the unusual intellectual 
powers of its people. But both cultures, even 
when they had struggled back to their former 
level, were distorted by the fears and myths 
they had inherited. 

“Those fears need haunt us no longer. All 
down the ages, we have now discovered, 
there were men who rebelled against them 
and maintained a tenuous link between Dias- 
par and Lys. Now the last barriers can be 
swept aside and our two races can move to- 
gether into the future — whatever it may 
bring.” 

“I wonder what Yarlan Zey would think 
of this ?” said Rorden thoughtfully. “I doubt 
if he would approve.” 

The Park had changed consideraWy, so 
far very much for the worse. But when the 
rubble had been cleared away the road to 
Lys would be open for all to follow. 

“I don’t know,” Alvin replied. “Though 
he dosed the Moving Ways, he didn't de- 
stroy them as he might very well have done. 
One day we must discover the whole story 
behind the Park — and behind Alaine of 
Lyndar.” ^ 

“Pm afraid these things will have to wait,” 
said Rorden, “until more important prob- 
lems have been settled. In any case I can 
picture Alaine’s mind rather well. Once we 
must have had a good deal in common.” 
They walked in silence for a few hundred 



yards, following the edge of the great exca- 
vation. The Tomb of Yarlan Zey was now 
poised in the brink of a chasm, at the bot- 
tom of which scores of robots were working 
furiously. 

“By the way,” said Alvin abruptly, “did 
you know that Jeserac is stayi^ in Lys? 
Jeserac, of all people! He likes it there and 
won’t come back. Of course that will leave 
a vacancy on the Council.” 

“So it will,” replied Rorden as if he had 
never given the matter any thought. A short 
time ago he could have imaging very few 
things more unlikely than a seat on the 
Council. Now it was prd>ably only a matter 
of time. 

There would, he reflected, be a good many 
other resignations in the near future. Several 
of the older Councillors had found themselves 
unable to face the new problens pouring 
upon them. 

They were now moving up the slope to 
the Tomb, through the long avenue of eternal 
trees. At its end the avenue was blocked by 
Alvin’s ship, which looked strangely out of 
place in these familiar surroundings. 

“There,” said Rorden suddenly, “is the 
greatest mystery of aU. Who was the Master? 
Where did he get this ship and tlie three 
robots?” 

‘Tve been thinking about that,” answered 
Theon. “We know that he came from the 
Seven Suns and there might have been a 
fairly high culture there when civilization on 
Earth was at its lowest The ship itself is 
obviously the work of the Empire. 

“I believe that the Master was escaping 
from his own people. Perhaps he had ideas 
with which they didn’t agree. He was a 
philosopher, and a rather remarkable one. 
He found our ancestors friendly but super- 
stitious and tried to educate them, but they 
misunderstood and distorted his teachings. 

“The Great Ones were no more than the 
men of the Empire — only it wasn’t Earth 
they had left, but the Universe itself. The 
Master’s disciples didn’t understand or didn’t 
believe this and all their mythology and ritual 
was founded on that false premise. One day 
I intend to go into the Master’s history and 
find why he tried to conceal his past. I think 
it will be a very interesting story.” 

“We’ve a good deal to thank him for,” said 
Rorden as they entered the ship. “Without 
him we would never have learned the truth 
about the past.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Alvin. “Sooner or 
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later Vanamonde would have discovered us. 
And I believe there may be other ships hid- 
den on Earth. One day I mean to find them.” 

T he city was now too distant to be recog- 
nized as the work of man and the curve 
of the planet was becoming visible. In a 
little while they could see the line of twi- 
light, thousands of miles away on its never- 
ending march across the desert. Above and 
around were the stars, still brilliant for all 
the glory they had lost. 

For a long time Rorden stared at the deso- 
late panorama he had never seen before. He 
felt a sudden contemptuous anger for the 
men of the past, who had let Earth’s beauty 
die through their own neglect. If one of 
Alvin’s dreams came true and the great trans- 
mutation plants still existed, it would not be 
many centuries before the oceans rolled again. 

There was so much to do in the years 
ahead. Rorden knew that he stood between 
two ages. Around him he could feel the pulse 
of mankind beginning to quicken again. 
There were great problems to be faced and 
Diaspar would face them. The recharting of 
the past would take centuries, but when it 
was finished Man would have recovered all 
that he had lost. And always now, in the 
background, would be the great enigma of 
Vanamonde. 

If Calitrax were right Vanamonde had al- 
ready evolved more swiftly than his creators 
had ^expected and the philosophers of Lys 
had great hopes of future co-operation which 
they would confide to no one. They had be- 
come very attached to the childlike super- 
mind and perhaps they believed that they 
could foreshorten the aeons which his natural 
evolution would require. 

But Rorden knew that the ultimate dp- 
tiny of Vanamonde was something in which 
Man would play no part. He had dreamed, 
and he believed the dream was true, that at 
the end of the universe Vanamonde and 
the Mad Mind must meet each other among 
the corpses of the stars. 

Alvin broke into his reverie and Rorden 



turned from the screen. ^ _ I 

“I wanted you to see this,” said Alvin I 
quietly. “It may be many centuries before 1 
you have another chance.” I 

“You’re not leaving Earth?” I 

“No. Even if there are other civilizations 
in this Galaxy. I doubt if they’d be worth 
the trouble of finding. And there is so much 
to do here.” 

Alvin looked down at the great deserts, but ‘ 
his eyes saw instead the waters that would i 
be sweeping over them a thousand years 
from now. Man had rediscovered his world j 
and he would make it beautiful while he re- i 
mained upon it. And after that . . . 

“I am going to send this ship out of the 
Galaxy, to follow the Empire wherever it 
has gone. The search may take ages, but the 
robot will never tire. One day our cousins 
will receive my message and they’ll know . 
that we are waiting for them here on Earth. 
They will return and I hope by then we’ll 
be worthy of them, however great they 
have become.” 

Alvin fell silent, staring into the future 
he had shaped but which he might never 
see. While Man was rebuilding his world 
this ship would be crossing the darkness be- 
tween the galaxies and, in thousands of years 
to come, it would return. Perhaps he would 
be there to meet it, but if not, he was well 
content. 

They were now above the Pole and the 
planet beneath them was an almost perfect 
hemisphere. Looking down upon the belt 
of twilight Alvin realized that he was seeing 
at one instant both sunrise and sunset on 
opposite sides of the world. The symbolism 
was so perfect and so striking that he was 
to remember this moment all his life. 

In this universe the night was jailing: the 1 
shadows were lengthening towards an east ■ 
that would not know another dawn. But ehe- 
where the stars were still young and the 
light oj morning lingered — and along the ■■ 
path he once had followed Man would one ‘ 
day go again. 
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Jhn Andsrsoti was slumped dowa ta front of the control panel 

The Stubborn Men 

**Soimdaji^ ws. mosj. know ihsi ojnMosui. ..." 



T he sound was Hke small glass bells 
ringing, a thin dear chiming that 
pulsed with a deep, compelling rhythm, 
elfin music from fairyland. Contrasting with 
this dainty chiming, the radiation counter on 
the wall suddenly began to bark like some 
ugly but faithful watchdog smelling danger 
in the night. Jack Danby came to his feet 
and looked at me, the healthy brown of his 
face fleeing under a creeping tide of white. 

Then he seemed to grasp what was hap- 
pening. “He lied to me !” he burst out. “This 
proves it. Gave the staff the night off. Had 
me ask you down to keep me busy and out 
of the way. What a man!” 

Clean and clear and dainty, the elfin music 
pulsed with a deep vitality. High notes, 
dear notes, like the sky is high and clear on 
October nights. On the wall the watchdog 
hooted now in crazy fear. 



Jack Danby went out of the barracks 
building on the run, heading for the squat 
structure with the three-foot thick concrete 
walls, the radiation laboratory. The strange 
music was coming from the lab and I won- 
dered, as I followed Jack, how the sounds — 
if they were sounds— were getting through 
those concrete walls. 

The door was lead-lined steel. Jack 
grabbed the latch. The door was locked. He 
jerked at it. 

“Jim!” he screamed. “Open this door.” 

The elfin notes, as if in answer, swept 
up in a ringing flood. The laboratory seemed 
to vibrate with the sound. It appeared to 
come from the earth below us, from the stars 
overhead, from the depths of space between 
those stars. In the fractional part of a second, 
it seemed to sweep through the whole of 
space like lightning flashing from a far-off 
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star, then died as the lightning dies, so 
swiftly you can hardly realize it has come 

and gone. . t j 

Jack seemed to hold his breath, inside 
the door, a lock clicked softly, and the steel 
barrier swung open. But no one looked out 

at us. , , . 

“Dead man’s control,’’ Jack Danby whis- 
pered. “No, Steve, don’t follow me.” He 
went in and I followed him. 

Jim Anderson was slumped down in front 
of the control panel. As he fell, his foot had 
slipped from the floor switch. That had 
actuated the circuit that shoved in the baffle 
plates, stopped the pile, and opened the door. 

It was the first time I had seen a man who 
had just died. There was pain on Jim 
Anderson’s face, and peace too, as if at the 
last moment he had learned a secret that 
made the pain unimportant. 

Jack swore luridly. “We were scheduled 
to run this test Monday.” 

“And you would have been here Monday, 
in the lab?” I asked. 

“Of course.” The tone of his voice said 
this was a silly question. “The whole staff 
would have been here.” 

DIDN’T ask what had killed Jim Ander- 
son because I knew. A sudden and un- 
expected flood of radiation. Not gamma, 
though that is deadly enough, but some other 
unknown kind that exploded in singing 
music, and killed instantly. This was an 
atomic re,search laboratory. Here stubborn 
men worked with the atom, trying to learn 
more of its secrets than Oak Ridge, Los 
Alamos, and Bikini have revealed. 

Looking at the man on the fkxjr. Jack 
choked, and swallowed. I knew the depth 
of the respect and affection he had held for 
Jim Anderson. He turned it out of his mind. 

“Something here we don’t know about,” 
he said. “Some new particle, some new radia- 
tion. Have to check.” 

“Jack!” My voice must have been raw 
along his nerves. 

He put his arm around my shoulder. 
“Steve, will you call Dr. Carson? He’ll 
want to check this too. Here, I’ll go with 
you.” 

Because the bulked equipment might still 
Ije “hot” — might be emitting lethal quantities 
of invisible radiation — he shooed me out, 
brothering me to safety. That s what he was 
—my brother. Hours later, when I got a 
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chance to talk to him alone, I reminded him 
of it. 

“Danby, you don’t have to be the one who 
runs that check f” 

“You don’t understand,” he answered. 
“Research, Incorporated has poured millions 
of dollars into our work.” 

“Research has all the money it needs. If 
it wants more, all it has to do is ask some- 
body, anybody. I am not aware that the 
Danins have any more lives than the Ander- 
sons.” 

He sighed. “We need to know, Steve. 
He gestured toward the northern sky. 
“When it comes we got to know.” 

He was talking about an atom bomb. 

“But vou don’t have to run that check. Let 
somebody else do it.” 

“I?hi chief now, Steve,” he said. Then 
he grinned. “Don’t worry so much about it. 
When I’m in the lab, I know I’m working 
with scanething a lot more dangerous than a 
thousand rattlesnakes. You can be certain 
I’ll be careful.” 

“Then,” I said. “You won’t mind if I’m 
here.” 

His eyes went into wary alertness. 
“There’s no need, Steve. But—” His shrug 
was elaborate. “I’ll write or call you and 
have you come down for it.” 

“And if you should forget to write or 
call?” 

“Me?” He laughed. “I won’t forget’ 

“Promise?” 

Irritation crept into his voice. “Okay, it’s 
a promise.” 

With his’promise, I agreed to go back to 
school. I was in college, finishing a master’s 
degree. 

A week later, he wrote me, saying that a 
physicist named Hughes had been promoted 
to his old job of assistant, that it would be 
several months before they were ready to 
run another test, and that he was having 
trouble replacing staff men who had resigned. 

The letter announcing the test came in 
April. Would I take the night train on 
Friday? The test would be run Saturday 
morning. 

Hughes met me at the station. He was a 
big man with gray eyes and a ready grin. He 
said he was glad to meet me. 

“Where’s Jack?” I inquired. 

“At the lab, checking the connections. He 
asked me to pick you up.” 

As he stopped the car in the laboratory! 
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parking lot, I heard the small glass bells 
ringing. 

“What’s that?” Hughes said. 

“The sneaking, dirty liar!” I burst out, 
and leaped from the car. 

In the soft April night the concrete lab 
was a monster rooted deep in the earth. 
From it came high notes, clear notes, like 
the sky is high and clear, like atoms ringing 
tiny glass bells as they fled through a crystal 
lattice. The elfin music burst in a flood, and 
stopped, and I knew the dead man’s switch 
had gone into operation. 

I carried Jack Danby from the concrete 
lab to the barracks building where he had 
lived. Later, Hughes came in, gulping, try- 
ing to say something when he knew there 
was nothing that could be said. 

“Can’t understand it,” Hughes said. 
“Thought we had screened those radiations.” 

“Where’s the staff?” I said. 

H e looked surprised! “Jack gave 
them the night off, to celebrate.” 
“And he sent you to meet me?” 

“Yes. Uh. You think he was trying to 
protect me?” 

“Start checking the shielding,” I said. 

He looked relieved. “Well, that’s what I 
thought ought to be done. Here’s a letter I 
found in the lab. For you.” He went out. 
The note said: 

Steve : — 

I’m writing this before I run the test check, 
and if you get to read it, you will know that I was 
wrong. I want you to promise me something — ^that 
you will never do atomic research. There are 
plenty of other people who can and will do it. 
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Jack, I thought, do you remember when I 
used these same arguments on you? Do you 
remember when I begged you to let some- 
body else do it ? The note continued : 

The life of one member of a family is enough, 
Steve. So promise me you will stay away from the 
atom. 

“Jack,” I whispered. “I can promise to 
stay away from the atom but how can I make 
it promise to stay away from me?” 

Somehow I went back and finished school. 
Then I went looking for a job. At Research, 
Inc., they admitted they needed men for a 
certain project but I was just a kid out of 
college. The man who interviewed me was 
quite scornful, and tough. Then I told him 
who I was. 

“Danby? Oh.” He looked me over for a 
long time, repeating “Danby!” half aloud. 
The way he said it, it sounded like a prayer. 
“Our Danby who — ” 

It’s October now, with clear bright nights 
so peaceful and so quiet you’d think they 
would remain this way forever. Only you 
know they won’t. Nightly as I go from the 
concrete lab to the barracks used for living 
quarters, I look up at the night sky, won- 
dering when it will come. Maybe it won’t 
come. That’s a hope. And a prayer. 

We think we’ve found a way to test the 
pile now, by putting the operator in a 
shielded remote control lab located a mile 
away. 

Hughes thinks a mile is safe, but he doesn’t 
know. Nobody knows. 

Some day Hughes will find out Then, if 
he fails, it will be my turn. I’m stubborn too. 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY had 

When Kenneth Wayne, Ruth Stevens and Dr. Bryce are 
thrust into Mother Goose land by the strange Orban 
boy, they discover that it's no place lor kiddies! 




' ENNETH Wayne was dressing for 
dinner when he heard the tappir^. 

It was loud, insistent and seemed to 

be saying: “No use pretending you’re not at 
home, old man ! I can hear you moving 
around in there !’’ 

Wayne groaned. He had no desire to dis- 
cuss vasomotor psychology with young Gra- 
ham or polytonal music with the long-haired 
Dr. Reydel. He was dining out with a charm- 
ing girl, and he wanted to stay afive, vital, 
every nerve alert to her beauty. 

Wayne was one of those imaginative young 
men who attract ideas to themselves in the 
fashion of a baby specialist. Instead of 
babies, people brouglrt him their buddiirg 
ideas to admire. 

Wayne told himself that he was a fool to 
be annoyed. The mere sight of his tux draped 



across a chair should discourage a talkative 
visitor. With an angry shrug he turned and 
crossed the room in three long strides. He 
threw the door wide. 

The boy who stood in the doorway was a 
stranger to him. Boy? Well, it was hard not 
to think of the youngster as a man, for he 
was heavily bearded and he carried himself 
with an air of maturity. But Wayne could 
see that he wasn’t more than eighteen or 
nineteen years old. His clear blue eyes held 
the tortured look of the veiy young, and 
there was a newness about him which con- 
trasted sharply with Wayne’s aspect of world 
weariness and cynicism. Wayne was only 
twenty-seven, but his age rested heavily upon 
him. His eyes were shadowed and the 
planes of his face craggy with thought 

“Tm Phillip Orban,” the boy said. "1 ran 
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away. They were torturing me with their 
questions.” 

The Or ban boy ! Wayne shut his eyes 
while the universe reeled. Young Orban was 
carrying an enormous, glowing loop of hol- 
low metal. Before Wayne could cry out in 
protest the trembling lad stepped into the 
room and set the loop down on the floor. 

“Shut the door,” Orban pleaded. “Lock it 
tight ! If they try to get in, tell them I’m not 
in this room.” 

Mechanically Wayne 
locked the door. When he 
turned, his lips were white. 

“W h y did you come 
here?” he demanded. “Do 
you realize I never saw ycm 
before in my Efe?” 

The Orban boy nodded. 
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“I hid in a cellar under an empty house. 
But I was cold and hungry. I had to come 
out. A policeman saw me and I had to run 
for it. I never saw you before, but I like you. 
You will tell them I’m not here?” 

W AYNE made a despairing gesture. 

“All right!” he cried. “Did I say 
I wouldn’t? Just take it easy now. Relax!” 

It seemed to Wayne that standing before 
him was an impossible little gnome with a 
conical cap on his head, made visible by a 
dimensional vortex that was about to dis- 
solve in a blaze of light. 

That was absurd, of course! The Orban 
boy wasn’t one of those mutant supermen 
freaks science fiction writers were always 
speculating about. He was a quite norrnal 
youngster who had been trapped from in- 
fancy in the mind-numbing blackness of 
space. 

But what would be the penalty for shelter- 
ing a boy with a price on his head, a boy 
alwut whom five million words had been 
written? Young Orban had committed a 
serious crime. An ugly crime ! To get rid of 
a man by making him disappear was not a 
whit less ugly than cold-blooded rnurder ! 

Wayne stared down at the shining loop^of 
metal, his eyes wide and incredulous. “Is 
that the machine you built?” he demanded, 
and was astonished that he could speak at all. 

“It’s the door I built!” Orban said. “I 
didn’t push Dr. Bryce into it. He stumbled 
and fell.” 

“But how did you build it?” Wayne 
prodded. “You never saw a tool.” 

“There were tools in my father’s work- 
shop,” Orban said, quickly. “I knew how to 
build it. Dr. Bryce isn’t dead. He’s alive in 
the blue world.” 

Structurally the machine was an incredibly 
simple thing. It consisted of a single loop of 
hollow metal, twisted into a perfect arch like 
a gigantic croquet wicket. It was easy to see 
that the loop was hollow, for it was riddled 
with holes and an eerie radiance was spilling 
out of it. 

“You’ve got to help me hide it,” Orban 
pleaded, “ff I don’t get Dr.^ Bryce out the 
blue, bowmen will kill him!” 

Wayne turned and gripped the lad’s shoul- 
der. “You said you were hungry.^ Perhaps 
we can do something about that.” 

“I am hungry,” the lad admitted. “But 
there’s food in the blue world.” 

Wayne thought that over for a minute; 



then found himself propelling his guest to-S 
ward the kitchen. |l 

He left him devouring a glass of milk. No, I 
you didn’t devour milk. But the Orban boytl 
was dipping crackers in the milk and eating,® 
the crackers. It amounted to the same thing. 

Wayne felt that he needed the support of 
cold print. Actual confirmation of the Orban, 
story in black type. He found the clipping by' 
turning out all the drawers of his desk and 
then looking under the blotter. It was 
crumpled and stained, as though someone 
had wept bitter tears over it. It read : 

THE ORBAN STORY 

By Ruth Stevens 

An infant rocked from birth in a cradle two 
hundred feet long! A little boy lost in a high-test 
rocket-ship, seesawing through space! Around and^ 
around he whirled, obeying instructions from the; 
age of eight, eating just enough to keep the spark j 
of life from going out. 

No disease germs bothered him out there in 
space! There was no measles, . wheeling cough,* 
scarlet fever, just instructions in his head and—) 
a long forgetting! 

What did he think about all those years? What 
did he dream about? 

Phillip Orban was born on that ship. His 
father invented the Orban drive and built the first 
rocket ship with an outer hull of sufficient hard-1 
ness to withstand the stresses of a billion-mile 
journey through space. 

But the power drive gave out and the ship never 
completed its journey. It went into a circular orbit 
in the Asteroid Belt and for seventeen years it 
drifted through space. 

The boy’s mother died when he was three, mer- 
cifully from a heart attack. The boy’s father kept 
a log. We know that he climbed out on the nakeif 
hull when the boy was eight, to tighten a loosened 
gravity plate. A minor repair job— but he put off 
coming back. Put it off forever ! 

The bc^f remembered to remember. Food con-J 
centrates should be taken sparingly, twice a day.j 
“You’re seven now, son! No — eight tcmiorrowl 
Old enough to look after yourself!’’ 

He hadn’t one bitter-sweet, earthy memory to 
cling to. He’d never played pranks on other kidsij 
or dressed up on Hallow’een, or gone fishing in a 
creek. He’d never watched the dawn redden a 
haystack or the moon silver the sea. 

There were books on that ship An odd assort- 
ment of books. The Old English Nursery Rhyrae^ 
Mother Goose, the Brothers Grimm, Lewis Car- 
roll. And “How to Build It” books. How to 
build it if you were Michael Faraday, or Edi.soi| 
or Steinmetz or Nullson. But Phillip Orban read, 
every book on that ship. The psychologists who are 
in charge of him now won’t tell us why they’re so 
excited about his marginal notes. . 

They found the ship and Orban at last, sat^ 
magnetic grappling irons in the hull and towed ij 
back to earth. They returned Orban to his hoi^ 
in North Dakota, the family home, within a doze* 
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yards of his father’s dust-choked workshop. 

A boy of seventeen, watched night and day by 
three trained psychologists. A robust boy, physical- 
ly almost a man, would have to be terribly warped 
not to resent that ! They’re studying him like a 
guinea pig in a cage. And here’s one unladylike 
journalist who raises her voice in protest! If 
the Orban boy — 

W AYNE shuddered, folded the clip- 
ping and crammed it in his vest 

pocket. 

Kenneth Wayne began remembering 
things : About a machine in an open field, 
spilling an eerie radiance ! And Dr. Bryce 
struggling with the Orban boy in front of the 
machine, and plunging backwards into the 
light. What shocking, incredible event had 
token the famed psychologist from the sun- 
light before he could regain his balance? 

Wayne also remembered that the Orban 
boy had fled, taking the machine with him! 
A hue and cry had been raised in the nation’s 
press. A shrill screaming, journalism raised 
to high C. Had Orban deliberately pushed 
Dr. Bryce into the machine? 

If an individual were the sum total of his 
experiences from birth would not the whole 
outlook of Orban depart from the human 
norm! It was a terrifying thought! Was 
Orban a malicious monster with an inhuman 
capacity for deceit? Was he — 

Twang ! 

Wayne wheeled with a gasp of horror. 

A barbed and deadly looking arrow was 
quivering in the waU directly c^posite the 
machine ! It was an arrow two feet in 
length — fitted with metallic feathers to give 
it steadiness of flight, and tipped with a point 
of jeweled brightness, visible through the 
translucent plastic of the wall. 

Stark terror twisted Wayne’s features into 
a glazed, unnatural mask. That the arrow 
had come out of the machine he could not 
doubt. It was directly in line with the “cro- 
quet wicket” and there was a spattering of 
blood on the still quivering shaft. 

There was blood on the wall too! Yet 
Wayne was quite sure that the arrow hadn’t 
grazed his flesh. Automatically he raised one 
hand to his cheek, and then stared at his 
palm. His hand gleamed whitely in the cold 
light. That dripping redness had come out of 
the machine along with the arrow ! The 
arrow had missed him completely. 

Whom had it wounded? 

Wayne was swaying in sick horror when a 
knock sounded on the door and a familiar 



voice said; 

“Ken! For heaven’s sake, why did you 
lock the door?” 

Wayne turned, unlocked the door and 
threw it open, his face wliite. 

The girl who came into the room was 
vividly alive. Coppery hair she had, cut in a 
bang, and her lips were slightly parted, her 
cheeks flushed. She was plainly out of breath 
and a little angry to be barred by a locked 
door, after climbing two flights of stairs. 

Ruth Stevens did not look like a news- 
paperwoman. She was striking in a chal- 
lenging, vibrant way — the kind of girl who 
could change a man’s center of gravity with 
a look, a quick smile. 

She wasn’t smiling now. Her eyes darted 
to the machine and then to the arrow. 

“The Orban boy,” Wayne said. His voice 
was thick and it trembled a little, as though 
he were just about to lose control of it. “He’s 
here. You wrote an article about him, re- 
member ? Would you like to meet him ?” 
^■'^uth swayed. 

Wayne thought perhaps she was going to 
faint. It was a crazy thing to do, but he 
leaped toward her without realizing that he 
was standing a yard from the machine. 

As he caught her in his arms something 
caught him. It was like a fierce rush of wind. 
It was cyclonic. It whirled him around and 
started pulling him backwards, straight to- 
ward the machine. He held on to the girl 
without realizing that he was pulling her in- 
exorably in the same direction. 

Ruth screamed. 

The room seemed to pinwheel. R was 
much easier for Wayne not to let go of the 
girl. He did not realize that she was in 
deadly darker. He thought only of protect- 
ing her. There was a howling in the room as 
li^t blazed out from the croquet wicket to 
envelop them. 

Far off as though in an inverted lens 
Wayne saw the Orban boy rushing out of the 
kitchen, his bearded face twitching in terror. 
Then everything in the room seemed to 
whip away into emjAiness. . . . 

S TABILITY came back in slow stages. 

Wayne was aware first of warmth in his 
arms, a cry quavering from human lips. 
Then of a firm surface taking shape beneath 
him. 

He was sitting on the ground holding Ruth 
in his arms. She was struggling to free her- 
self, one hand pushing against his chin, her 
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face a blob of whiteness. 

He was sitting with his back against a firm 
stone surface, staring down at her. He 
could see her face clearly now, distinct and 
white in a blue glimmering light. 

“Ken, where are we?” she choked. 

It wasn’t an easy question to answer. It 
was a world of rugged colours. They 
seemed to be resting on a plain that sloped 
away into glowing blue mist. There was a 
curious, dynamic quality about the landscape. 
Its very emptiness thrust itself on Wayne 
like chords of music struck wildly on a piano. 

Certainly he was resting with his back 
against a wall of some sort, rising ^er be- 
hind him. When he turned his head he could 
see the wall clearly. 

With a little groan Ruth diserrtangled her- 
self and slipped to the ground at his side, 
making it easier for him to take note of his 
surroundings. 

There wasn’t very much to take note of. 
Just the wall and the bleak, desolate land- 
scape. A few pebbles were scattered about, 
and — something small and globular and blub- 
bery that was stirring in a cuplike hollow 
directly in front of Wayne. 

Ruth cried out suddenly and plucked at 
his sleeve. 

“Ken, look! That little egg thing is 
alive!” 

An egg thing ! Of course. It did resemble 
an egg. It was veined and oddly cracked and 
something wet was spilling out of it. Some- 
thing projected from it too — the long shaft of 
an arrow. 

Wayne’s neck hairs rose. He got up and 
staggered toward the “egg” and as he did so 
the whole surface of the wall swept into view. 
It bore an unmistakable resemblance to the 
Great Wall of China reduced to fairy tale 
dimensions. 

Rugged and battlemented it was, but 
small — not more than thirty feet in height 
at the tower sections and much lower in 
between. It curved in and out over the plain, 
under a sky of fiery blueness, to lose itself at 
the horizon’s rim with a kind of downsweep- 
ing rush that conveyed an illusion of motion. 

The egg-shaped object had stopped mov- 
ing when Wayne dropped to one knee beside 
it. The arrow had pierced it cruelly and 
Wayne could not doubt that it had ceased to 
feel pain. The little white tadpole arms which 
sfwouted from it were limp now, completely 
inert in the blue glare. Equally limp was its 
puckered, little old man face, the mouth 



hanging open, the heavily lidded eyes drained 
of all expression. 

Wayne did not attempt to withdraw the 
arrow. Obviously the egg thing was dead. 
He was glad that it could not return his 
stare. He arose and turned to Ruth. 

"It was alive!” he said. “A ghastly little 
animal with an almost human face, shaped 
like an egg. I can’t believe — ” 

Twang ! 

As the arrow sped past Wayne he leaped 
back with a startled cry. Something hugei 
and blue had come out from behind a bend 
in the wall to aim a bow at him. He caught 
a brief terrifying glimpse of it as it darted 
back into shadows. 

Wayne turned abruptly, and gripped his 
companion’s arm. 

“We’ve got to get away from here as 
quickly as possiWe!” he whispered, with 
hoarse urgency. 

“Away,?” Ruth stared. “How can we? 
The machine has disappeared.” 

“We must get away frexn this wall. There’s 
something deadly here that shoots to kill f” ' 

' “Human beings?” 

“Manshaped beings. Angular, ^ flattish. 
They don’t seem to have any heads.” 

Ruth swayed toward him. “Are you sure 
they’re shooting at us ?” i 

“We can’t wait to find out. We’ve got to 
run for it.” 

“Where do you think we are?” Ruth 
breathed in sick horror. “Another dimem 
sion ?” 

Before Wayne could reply another arrow 
sped past them with a vibrant twang. i 

They broke into a run, keeping close to 
the wall, their shadows preceding them m 
the blue glimmering. Panting, terrified, they 
came to a brief halt beneath a darkly looming 
tower that seemed to bulge out over the 
plain. 

At right angles to the wall, a hundred feet 
from where they were standing, a vast circu- 
lar mound bisected the plain, its edges misty 
in the strange light. 

“Come on!” Wayne urged. “That mounq 
may be hollow. We’ve got to chance it.” 

They were in motion again, racing toward 
the mound, when they heard a flutterinj 
sound. It seemed to beat out from the mount 
in tangible waves, like the stirring of migra- 
tory birds gathering in ^eat numbers in a 
tree and shaking the air with their flutterings. 

Then up from the mound twenty or thirty 
winged black shapes soared, spiraling up into 
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sky in a wild, soaring ecstasy of flight, 
^^ost instantly the arrows start^ flying. 

One by one the birds dropped like dead 
jticks to the ground, amidst a flurry of deadly 
jiTOWS. With hoarse cawings they dropped, 
their feathers flying, their long, lizardlike 
bodies pierced by the cruel shafts. 

Back into the mound they dropped, 
jtraight down with their flutterings stilled. 

For a moment there was complete still- 
ness on the plain, unearthly, terrifying. 

Then Wayne said in a choked voice : 
“Does all this remind you of something? In 
a vague, distorted, nightmarish way, I mean ? 
Does it?” 

R uth stared across the plain before re- 
plying. It seemed to her that she saw 
diadows, angular, menacing, moving in the 
(fistance, on the rim of her vision. It seemed 
to her that she saw the shadows of bows, 
yue on the blue plain. “Humpty Ehnnpty sat 
on a wall ! ” she said. “Six atrf twenty idadc- 
birds — baked into a pie!” 

“You thought of that too, did you?” 
Wayne’s lips were white. “We didn’t see 
Humpty Dumpty fall, but it was a great fall 
be had. It smashed him, and not all the 
Eng’s horses and all the King’s men — ” 
“Stop it!” Ruth’s voice was almost a 
scream. "There are no horses, no King’s 
men here. Tliat egg was a hideous little ani- 
mal with the face of an ape. And blackbirds 
don’t have lizardlike bodies.” 

A procession came around the mound with 
a far off beating of tiny drums. It could not 
be said that they were King’s horses or 
Eng’s men. They were something not quite 
rational. 

It was a winding procession of ^g-things, 
tottering cm little stumpy legs, and prancing 
green ^apes that bore a startling resem- 
Uance to walking stick insects. The eggs 
were linked together by dangling wisps of 
fikny stuff. When they came doser tlie filmy 
stuff resolved itself into a net, gtimmering, 
metallic. 

They’re going to catch Humpty Dumpty 
when he falls, Wayne thought wildly. 

Suddenly the long wall stirred with activi- 
ty. A dozen little egg-shapes were running 
*long it, dodging and weaving, their tadpole 
lorelimbs qnivering. 

A shadow, dark, ominous, moved on the 
plain. 

Twcung ! 

The running eggs splintered as they fell. A 



wailing went up from the advancing pro- 
cession, long-drawn, shrill. 'The “King’s 
horses” swerved in closer to the wall, the net 
floating free. 

Too late ! The ground was littered with 
writhing and dying egg shapes, Ottered, 
spilling their yolks. One was not writhing. 
It was completely bashed in, a flattish horror 
swimming in its yolk. 

Suddenly Ruth screamed. “Look over 
there! It’s one of those angular, headless 
things. It's aiming at us!” 

The blue bowman had stepped out from the 
shadow of the wall, and was sharply Umned 
in the downslanting radiance. His arms and 
legs were metallic zigzags, his bocfy an 
angular shaft. He was slim-waisted, broads 
shouldered, a Zeus lightning bolt aping the 
human form, a cut-out shape like a figure on 
a lamfjshade, landing poised and vibrant as 
he raised his bow. 

Wayne swung about, took h<ffd of Ruth 
and dr^ged her to the ground. The arrow 
twanged horribly as it left the bow. They 
could fed death brushing them as the ghastly, 
headless figure ^rang back into shadows. 

Then they were in motion again. They 
headed straight for the mound, past the pro- 
cession of toddling ovoids and prancing walk- 
irg sticks, their faces livid with terror. 
Another arrcrw sped piast them, raising a 
flurry erf dust as it thudded into the base orf 
the mcxind. 

Then they were dimbing up over a tum- 
bled rampart of thrown-up earth, and down, 
into a hollow rimmed with blue shadows that 
seemed to leap toward them out of the gloom. 

“That took courage,” a quiet voice said. 

The man was sitting on a boulder with a 
Serai hand blaster cradled in his arms. He 
was a b^ man, with massive shoulders and 
a ^unt-featur^ face. He had torn off his 
shirt and made a bandage of it. He sat 
Winking against the light, his right arm 
wrapp^ in the bandage, his eyes deep poerfs 
(jf torment Empty cartridges lay scattered 
about at his feet. 

He smiled wryly and started to rise — ■ 
then thought better of it. 

“I’m James Bryce!” he said. “How did 
you get here?” 

He gestured toward another boulder as 
he spoke. “Sit down, man. You’re safe for 
the moment. I’ve been holding them off with 
carefully timed Wasts.” 

Wayne helped Ruth to the boulder, and 
stood for an instant with his back to Bryce, 
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breathing heavily as he stared across the 
plain. Then he swung about. Words jxiured 
from him, a torrent of words. 

When he had finished Bryce nodded grim- 
ly. “I see ! Pretty gruesome from start to 
finish. We’re trapped in a world we never 
dreamed existed, and — we’ve the Orban boy 
to thank for it ! ” 

Ruth spoke then. “Mother Goose,” she 
whispered. “The Old English Nursery 
Rhymes. A world that exists only in the 
Orban boy’s mind. Somehow he’s made it 
real, three-dimensional.” 

Bryce smiled oddly. “You’ve been think- 
ing that ? It’s not true, but it does you credit. 

It means you have at least a toe-hold on 
reality. You know that reality can’t be re- 
shaped to any kind of preconceived mental 
pattern.” 

Bryce forced a crooked smile. “What 
would another dimension be like, logically? 
Peopled with men and women like ourselves ? 

A mathematician’s pipe dream? 

“Rubbish, don’t you think ? Why should 
intelligence in another world function on a 
plane that’s comprehensible to us? Take the 
dreams that have found their way into the 
literature of childhood. What is the litera- 
ture of childhood? Isn’t it, in its purest es- 
sence, a world of nightmare fantasy and 
diffuse cruelty, without rhyme or reason?” 
He looked up quickly. “Humpty Dumpty 
sat on a wall, Humpty Dumpty liad a great 
fall. What made him fall ? Poor old Humpty 
Dumpty ! Weep for him — rush to the wall 
and watch the poor, pitiful atternpts that will 
be made to put him together again. 

“Nothing cruel about poor old Humpty 
Dumpty. He’d tear your heart out. A lovely 
goofy old egg. Where’s the cruelty then? I’ll 
tell you. The picture that devilish fantasy 
conjures up is the essence of cruelty. A 
smashed, quivering, alive egg, in torment, 
scattered, spilling its yolk.” 

“But—” 

Bryce waived a muscular hand. “The 
world of a child’s reading is like a pack of 
Tarot cards. You know the old stories of 
children bewitched and tormented by cruel 
goblins. There’s a grotesquerie in it like 
nothing on earth. 

“A child’s mind is wide open to it — re- 
ceptive. A child really sees into that world, 
in its dreams. Do you know why? That 
world . really exists — as a sober scientific 
reality. When we grow up we forget to re- 
member.” 
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Bryce’s lips tightened. “A child’s mental 
receptivity isn’t blunted by the world around 
it. It grows up in two worlds at once, untU 
it adjusts to our reality. But the author ol 
the Mother Goose rhymes remembered his: 
dreams of childhood more vividly than most] 
men.” 

Bryce made a deprecatory gesture. The] 
real Humpty Dumpties are quite a bit differ- 
ent. Living ovoids who are always the 
victims of a cruel sport, destined to be shot 
down, and rescued too late by their little 
stricken fellows. 

“There’s a doom on all of them. What a 
weird, wild shooting gallery world this is! 
Sport, archery. The headless archers. 
They’re cocks of the walk here, I think, 
swaggering, slim-waisted bullies. But there’s 
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something automatic about fhem. I don’t 
think they’re prime movers.” 

“I’m glad to knovr that,” Wayne grunted 
grimly. 

“The prime movers who created this world 
may be a kind of puppet master without 
visible substance. What impressed me from 
the instant I arrived here was the automatic 
clockwork aspect of everything. It’s intangi- 
ble, hard to pin down. But a sensitive mai^ 
can hardly fail to be aware of it.” 

“I know what you mean,” Ruth whi& 
pered. 

“Everything’s cyclic. Those blackbird 
ascend like clay pigeons released in swarm 
at intervals, and when the eggs fall other 
take their places on the wall. We haven' 
penetrated very deeply into this world. OW 
Mother Hubbard may be here too,, wkh a 
ravenous dog that isn’t a dog, really. 

“It may be a dog that keeps going to aa 
anpty hole in a cliff wall. He rushes in, bark- 
ing furiously, and comes out without a bone 
The cupboard is bare. Then an arroe 
pierces him, and he’s a dead dog for awhile. 
Jack and Jill go up a hill, a target for tk 
headless archers. 

“They’re Jack and Jill in the Nurseij 
Rhymes. Here they may be angular, metalli 
figures, but horribly vulnerable. The pai 
of water is shatter,ed, spills and runs lik« 
quicksilver into the ground. Jack and JiU 
pick themselves up, pluck out the arrows am 
go staggering back up the hill to get soni| 
more water, their faces writhing in agonjj 
Or maybe there are Jack and Jill replace- 
ments and the first pair die !” 

Bryce’s gaunt face was deathly pale no« 
in the chill blue light. “It’s a hellish clock “ 
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jn motion and staying in motion. ” he added. 

“The Orban boy knew what this world 
was like,” Wayne said, slowly. “He called 
the archers ‘Wue bowmen.’ How does he fit 
into it?” 

“Ranember his strange destiny!” Bryce 
answered. “That’s the crux of it, man! 

H«— ” 

Bryce stiffened in sudden wariness, tight- 
ening his grip on the blaster. “Here they 
crane,” he warned. “Keep your shoulders 
down. They converge, shooting with igly 
deliberation. But blasting scatters them.” 

As he spcJce three blue archers came into 
view between the wall and the mramd. They 
emerged from shadows to stand motionless 
for an instant on the plain. 

Sweat ran cold on Wayne’s back. The up- 
raised bows were trained on die mound, 
tant and gEttering arcs of metal bisected by 
gleaming arrow-dieads. The shanks of the 
arrows were drawn back by hatKls like mailed 
fists, the bowstrings beaded with light. 

T he archers released their bows simulta- 
neously. There was a single sound, like 
the crack of a whiplash in utter stillness. 

It was followed by dull roar. Smoke 
swirled from the mound as Bryce blasted, 
blotting the^ archers from view. When it 
cleared two of the orignal archers were lying 
prostrate, but their numbers had been aug- 
mented fivefold. 

Bryce was cursing softly and holding on to 
his bandaged arm. “Caught an arrow when I 
came through,” he muttered. “That con- 
cussion opened up the wound. Why did it 
have to be my right arm ?” 

“Here, let me take that!" Wayne said, 
wrenching at the blaster. 

“I can handle it ! ” Bryce grunted, in angry 
protest. But Wayne had the blaster now and 
was aiming it at the headless figures, his lips 
a bowstring line. 

Twang \ 

^ One arrow for an instant that seemed a life- 
time, cleaving the air. Then came a dozen 
arrows, a hxmdred, in a swirl of brightness 
above Ruth’s terror-wrenched face. 

Wayne blasted not once, but four times in 
hot anger, his throat a throbbing ache. The 
®ergy flare blotted out the plain. A blind- 
ing pulse beat seemed to throb in the heart of 
the blast, amidst an expanding whiteness. 

When the smoke thinned out the plain 
was littered with recumbent archers. A few 
Were shattered. It was incredible nerve- 
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torturmg to watch metallic zigzags twitch 
and, pick themselves up, and whip away into 
diadows like seared leaves. 

“That was reckless !” Bryce grunted. “A 
single blast would have stopped them just as 
effectively. They can’t stand the shattering 
repercussions !” 

Wayne sucked in his breath. For an in- 
stant he remained in a crouching attitude, 
his eyes bright with horror. Then he stood 
up. “I asked you how the Orban boy fitted 
into this,” he said, grimly. “Let’s have the 
rest of it.” 

Bryce shrugged. “Consider, man. For 
generations kids have been brought up on a 
diet of fantasy and reality. One offsets the 
other. Chffdren don’t know how real the 
fantasy world is, and ffie reality around them 
quickly blots out Humpty Dumpty.” 

“Well?" 

“The Orban boy knew how to read and the 
fantasy world took on an unnatural brilliance 
for him. It became his own intimate, private 
world. He had just the stars of space to look 
at and that inward vision. Don’t you see? 
He had to get to it. He bad to break through 
the dimensional barrier. It became an ob- 
session with him.” 

“But how ?” 

“There were technical, scientific books on 
that ship. The Orban boy knew how to read 
and he wasn’t a little animal. He was whip- 
lash smart Even at eight, he had a working 
grasp applied physics. He’d talked a lot 
with his f^her, knew how to tinker,” 

Bryce kicked at a loose stone with his toe. 
“Perfectly normal boys of eight have had 
I.Q’s of one-fifty. Mozart was an accom- 
plished musician at six — a great one at nine. 
Boy chess wizards crop up in every genera- 
tion and chess is a three-way game. You’ve 
got to p>eg your naked intelligence into a 
background of semantics and applied ps3r- 
chology. But scone kids get monumental 
backgrounds just by keeping their eyes and 
ears open. 

“What do we know about human intelli- 
gence anyway? Illiterate rustics have mas- 
tered atomic theory, using hit and miss 
techniques. The Orban boy was precocious, 
granted. But we know even less about pre- 
cocity than we do about adult intelligence.” 

Bryce looked at Wayne with a torturing 
surmise. “That kid slipped away from us for 
a couple of hours, got to his father’s work- 
shop. Sheer carelessness on our part. When 
I saw him with the machine, I rushed out of 
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the house, and tried to reason with hiin. We 
got into an argument and I started tugging at 
him. 

“Luckily I’d straj^ a Serai blaster to 
my hip, just in case. But it was the blaster 
that got in my way. It weighed me down — 
in the wrong direction. When I tripped I 
didn’t have a chance of regaining my 
balance.” 

Bryce shrugged grimly. “I’ve been hold- 
ing the archers at bay ever since. Funny 
thing about that machine. It’s light— weighs 
about eight pounds. Orban can carry it, but 
if you stand directly in front of it your goose 
is cooked. After I came through I didn’t s^ 
the machine. It must be invisible from this 
side!” 

Wayne nodded. “We didn’t see it either ! 

“It’s still around, I imagine. When I came 
through an archer saw me. I caught an arrow 
in my shoulder. I ripped it out and hurled 
it from me, and it vanished in a flash of Hght. 
You say you saw an arrow come out. Proba- 
bly it was the same arrow.” 

Wayne started to speak, but Bryce stopped 
him. “Listen!” he warned. 

From the purple-hollowed middle of the 
mound there arose a strange, mournful, 
dirgelike sound. Then up from the mound 
came a dozen “blackbirds,” their liprdlike 
bodies quivering as they went spiraling into 
the sky. 

No arrows pursued them. There was utter 
silence on the plain. 

“Looks as though we’ve thrown a scare 
into the archers for the time being,” Wayne 
muttered, but there was no exaltation in his 




The sky seemed to darken as Bryce spo; 
Wayne looked up in chill apprehension, a 
shudder coursing up his spine. 

“Oh, no !” Ruth choked. 

But there was something high in the sky, 
swinging slowly down toward the mound. 
Something globular that wore what looked 
like a shining crown and shook like a mound 
of jelly. 

Nearer it came and nearer, swinging lower 
with each vibration of its circular bulk.^ 

It blazed suddenly into sharp visibility. It 
wasn’t a king, and it wore no crown. It was 
a floating spheroid, veined and translucent, 
filled with an intricate assortment of moving 
parts that gave crff a continuous whirring 
sound. 

A madness seemed to possess Wayne as he 
stared up at it. He cupped his hands and 
shouted : “Who are you?” 

“Who are you?” came back in a staccato 
echo. 

"Who are you?” 

“Who are you!” 

"If it says: ‘Who am I?* I’ll die!” Ruth’ 
screamed hysterically. 

“Who am I?” the speroid flung out. “I’ll 
die!” 

“Wait!” Bryce gripped Ruth’s arm, his 
lips shaking. “It’s a tropism— nothing more 
A kind of echo response. You soft-pedal« 
the Tf it says’ — then screamed the rest. It 
only picked up the last p>art. It didn’t chang 
the question. It simply repeats what it picks 
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voice. 

Bryce shook his head. “They’ll attack 
again,” he said, with grim conviction. “Those 
birds were simply lucky this time. I wonder 
if they realize how lucky — or care!” 

Ruth whispered: “Six and twenty Wack- 
birds, baked into a pie ! When the pie was 
opened, the birds began to sing ! My, what a 
dainty dish, to set before a king!” 

Her voice rose sharply. “Ken, who do 
you suppose the king was? We haven’t seen 
him ! Is there a king ?” 

“A symbolic embellishment,” Bryce snap- 
ped. “I’ll say it again: Mother Goose is 
simply this world seen through the distorted 
mirror of a child’s imagination. The author 
of Mother Goose transformed what he saw 
here into a medieval fairy tale. We’ll never 
see the king because we have nothing in 
common with him.” 



No — it doesn’t,” Ruth groaned, 
it’s going to say : ‘You’ll die !’ ” ■ 

“Not unless you scream it first,” Bryoj 
said, with a brittle laugh. “Locdc, I’ll shou 
you.” 

He cupped his hands. “You’re going to 
win through.” he shouted. 

“You’re going to win through!” came 
back. 

“It’s a promise,” Bryce shouted. 

“It's a promise!” 

“You see?” Bryce turned with a relieved 
grimace. “You seldom get a better answer' 
than that. It’s a regular politician’s answer. 
What you want to hear comes back in a 
vibrant echo tliat means jibsolutely nothing.". 

The gear-and-wheel-filled spheroid was; 
swinging back now, straight up into the sky 
It dwindled rapidly, vibrating as it swept 
from view. 



‘Well, that was your ‘king,’” Bryce said. 
’‘I’ve a hunch it’s simply a weird regulato 
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piechanism that sweeps down at long in- 
tervals. A kind of cog in the clockup setup 
.—a stabilizing flying pendulum that's needed 
here to keep things moving on an even keel.” 

Ruth sprang back with a gasp of horror. 
Three tiny metallic shapes had scurried swift- 
ly over the edge of the hollow and were de- 
scending into the blackbird pit with the 
blindly groping movements of terrified moles. 

Moles? Why not mice? Blind mice? 



W AYNE was the first to say it. “Three 
blind mice, see how they run — ” He 
stopped, appalled. 

“Finish it,” Bryce muttered. “They all 
ran up to the farmer’s wife, who cut off their 
tails with a carving knife.” 

He gestured eloquently. “I told you 
cruelty was of the essence here. It’s a 
savage, senseless, last turn-of-the-screw kind 
of cruelty. Why mutilate blind mice. Isn’t 
that utterly ghastly ? And yet it’s in Mother 
Goose. 

“There’s hardly a Mother Goose rhyme 
that doesn’t shadow forth this world. The 
hunters and — ^the hunted. Creatures pur- 
sued by blind cruelty, shot down in flight. 
Who killed Cock Robin?” 

A grim puzzlement seemed to grip Bryce. 
“Cock Robin ! That’s the cruelest one of all. 
It’s so devilish in its wicked, eerie malice that 
some editions of Mother Goose omit it en- 
tirely, as not for children!” 

He frowned. “Just who was Cock Roliin 
anyway? Why was everyone so horrified? 
Cock Robin with his bleeding breast, the taut 
and quivering arrow. Why was Cock Robin 
so different, almost a stranger to this world ? 
Why did the cruelty pause to wonder ? Why 
did everyone answer : ‘Not I ! Not I.’ 

“Why did everyone single out Cock Robin 
as the one creature in this world who 
shouldn’t have been killed at all?” 

Bryce strode back and forth, glancing over 
the mound as if in chill apprehension. 

“A curious thing! Not only the Mother 
Goose rhymes shadow forth this world. An 
ancient Chinese vase bears the inscription; 
‘See how the harsh black birds fly into the 
bronze sun, pursued by the arrows of dark- 
ness !’ 

“And Lewis Carroll ! There are things in 
Alice in Wonderland that seem to shadow 
forth this world. Why was Alice so real to 
generations of children?” 

He shrugged. “A few men remembered 
their childhood visions well, apparently. Too 



well for comfort. The Looking Glass was 
simply a symbol. You step through. The 
Orban boy got at the scientific reality behind 
the symbol. He actually constructed a 
dimension-dissolving looking glass!” 

Ruth stared at him. “Are you claiming 
that all children are dangerous little mon- 
sters?” 

Bryce shook his head. “No. Only very 
special children. Children who were cut off 
from all normal activity, as Orban was. 
Their visions spur them on. But I think 
we’ve always known, subconsciously, that a 
child with too much knowledge would be 
dangerous. Why do people like to make up 
rhymes about the wickedness of children. 
Remember the Little Willie rh)mies : 

“ ‘Little Willie hung his sister 

She was dead before we missed her ! 

Willie’s always up to tricks ! 

Ain’t he cute ? He’s only six.’ ” 

From somewhere on the plain came an 
answering whisper, as though the cruel words 
had goaded the blue world to activity again. 
A low rustling swept across the plain, omi- 
nous", mind^chilling. 

“Here they come!” Bryce whispered, 
reaching for the blaster. 

Wayne moved quickly to forestall him. He 
had the weapon and was leveling it before the 
psychologist could glower in protest. 

A shadow fell on the plain, grew larger. 
The blue archers were stepping out from the 
wall with a deadly deliberation, their re- 
flections lengthening as they converged, their 
Zeus-taut bodies wrapped in a translucent 
glimmering. 

Wayne held his fire until a dozen archers 
released their bows vsimultaneously. There 
was a pulsing at his temples as the trigger 
clicked. A swirl of whiteness followed the 
click, a silent whiteness for an instant as 
brief as a dropp^ heartbeat. Then a thunder- 
ous concussion shook the mound, hurling him 
backwards. . . . 

An hour later Wayne sat with his back to 
the tumbled earth rampart, his face haggard 
with strain. A thin smoke was swirling over 
the mound, an acrid haze which obscured the 
slope directly below him and blotted out the 
crouching bulk of Bryce. But he could feel 
the despair which emanated from Bryce — a 
palpable force. Bryce spoke suddenly. “I’m 
glad we saved one blast!” he muttered. 
“We’ve got to decide how to use it !” 
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The words fell on a chHl, deadly silence. 

Then Ruth uttered a sobbing moan. 
Wayne knew with grim certainty that Bryce 
would not attempt to spare her. If he thought 
the blaster should be turned upon the hollow 
and held in steady hands, he would say so. 

They sat silently together for an instaih, 
not daring to voice what was in their minds. 

Then Bryce spoke directly to Ruth. “By 
heaven, you’re a pretty woman!” 

A sudden, hot anger swqjt over Wayne 
like a flood of molten lava. 

“If we had any chance ^ all,” Bryce 
added, heavSy, “Ken would have a rival!” 

Wayne suddenly realized that Bryce had 
more delicacy than he had given him credit 
for. He had chosen an odd way to announce 
that there was no hope, but Wayne was glad 
that he had not phrased it brutally. His anger 
evaporated. 

Twang ! 

The arrow sped in close, barely missing 
Wayne. The archers were in motion again. 
As they drew in toward the mound, their 
bows thrumming, the air grew thick with 
deadly arrows in flight. 

There was a continuous, deadly twanging, 
a drumming in the air, a drumming in 
Wayne’s skull — a reeling giddiness. Wayne 
did not hesitate or swing about to voice an 
agonized doubt. The suddenness of the at- 
tack had settled die issue for him. 

The last blast would not be guided by 
another man’s caution. His decision was 
made, and nothing could alter it. 

Wayne blasted with a quick intake of his 
breath. 

The spurting radiation struck the plain 
with a mighty roar. Wayne felt ^ain the 
shattering recoil, the shoulder-bruising im- 
pact of a heavy weapon leaping in his clasp. 

For an instant fire and smoke danced on 
the plain, swirling over the base of the mound 
and blotting the archers from view. 

Then the smoke thinned, and rolled back 
over a seared expanse of desolation the more 
awful because it wasn’t quite empty. One 
archer was still advancing, swaying a little 
as it climbed the slope through the dissolving 
smoke, its bow upraised. 

The archer was almost at the crest of the 
mound when Wayne sprang straight at it. 
With a sickening twang the arrow left the 
bow and thudded into the earth rampart at 
Wayne’s back. Then Wayne was beating with 
the blaster against the archer’s angular body, 
swinging with it again and again, pounding 



with all his strength. 

The plain rang with the harsh, strident 
clang of metal against metal, as thot^ 
knights in a tourney were colliding headon 
in a suicidal contest of strength. 

With a savageness that amazed him, 
Wayne fought the archer back down the 
slc^e. Eyes wild, lips quivering, he iM-ought 
the sharp edge of his weapon against the 
horror’s gleaming chest, and slashed down- 
ward at the low-slung metal quiver at its 
waist. 

Strange how much courage a man had 
when his life was forfeit, strange the shining 
strength, like a shield around the heart, blaz- 
ing out for all to see! 

Arrows were spilling from the archer s 
quiver and its body was twisring strangely 
when something seemed to lift it up and hurl 
it backwards toward the wall Wayne cried 
out hoarsely as the writhing horror receded 
from hhn, twisting and turning like a gale- 
lashed leaf. It vanished abruptly, in a blind- 
ing flash of light 

And as it vanished a running figure came 
into view on the plain. 

“OrbanI" 

It was Ruth who shouted it, coming to her 
feet in wild disbelief. The Orban boy was 
running straight toward Wayne and waving 
his arms in urgent appeal. 

W AYNE couldn’t catch what the Or- 
ban boy was shouting. But he could 
see that the running lad was gesturing him 
back toward the mound. 

In a daze of fevered uncertainty Wayne 
swung about and started climbing. He heard 
himself sobbing. His legs threatened to give 
out, but he managed to gain the crest and 
fling himself down in the hollow. He lay on 
his stomach, staring over the rampart, his 
lungs choked with dust. 

Slowly he became aware that Ruth had 
thrown herself down beside him and was 
clinging to him in sobbing relief. 

The Orban boy came over the crest with 
his breath coming in choking gasps. He 
flung himself down directly opposite Wayne, 
and raised himself on one elbow. 

“Had to wait — until I was sure I could 
get you out,” he breathed. “That man — ” He 
gestured toward Bryce. “He’s not so im- 
portant, but you’re my friend! Had to save 
you, Ken!” 

Wayne stared, his mouth strangely dry. 
“My idea was to hide the machine until I 
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was quipped right to come into thia world, 
Ken.” Orban went on feverishly. “I worked 
something out, but it wasn’t good enough to 
protect me in here. That’s why I asked you 
to help me hide the machine !” 

“Just what did you work out?” Bryce 
asked. His face was ashen, but his voice 
was firm enough. 

“Just met Ken last night,” the Orban boy 
wheezed, his eyes shining. “But he’s the 
only friend I ever had. He was gcfing to hide 
me. That’s mcwe than you’d do, I bet.” 
“You’re right about that,” Bryce said, 
with a harsh laugh. "I asked you, What did 
you work out?” 

For reply the Orban boy opened his hand. 
The object which rested on his palm was 
small, no larger than a jack-knife. It was 
sh^jed like a compass. Six tiny glowing 
knobs projected from it, but otherwise it was 
unbelievably makeshift in aspect, as diough 
the Orban boy had walked into a toyshop, 
picked up a ownpass, and twisted two wires 
intricately around the floating needle. And 
now he was displaying his prize with a fierce 
pride, as though he’d dcme something re- 
markable. 

“Worked hard at i^ in Ken’s kitchen,” 
the Orban boy explained. “Took me six 
hours to get it right.” 

“You’re sure it works now?” 

“You bet I’m sure,” Orban said, pride- 
fully. "The s^^ments which feed that loop 
have been moved around, see? They pass 
right under the contact points. AD I have 
to do is draw the second loop into position 
by the attraction of the needle.” 

As he spoke the Orban boy pressed one erf 
the little Imobs on the rim of the “compass.” 
The “compass” lighted up. 

“Now it’s ready!” Orban said. 

Bryce stared. “Ready for what?” 

Tire Orban boy cupped his palm over the 
“compass.” 

“You’D see. Watch!” 

Light from the “compass” streamed out 
between the Orban boy’s fingers and haloed 
his entire hand. Slowly he raised his hand 
and turned to Wa)me with a triumphant 
cry. 

“Look at what is happening !” 

It w«ts impossible not to kxrfc. The blue 
world was in sudden, furious activity. Down 
from the sky the “King” wobbled, to hang 
directly over the mound. The blind mice ran 
backwards out of the Wackbird pit and six 
and twenty blackbirds rose into tire sky. And 



out on the plain stepped a dozen Wue archers, 
their bows upraised. 

But the most terrifying thing was the gtdf 
which yawned suddenly on the plain. Out of 
it stumbled something that looked Hke a jig- 
saw giant, bent nearly double. The figure 
went reeling and stumbling over the plain, as 
if in unendurable agony. 

The figure was metallic, very similar to the 
archers, but it moved in a dtzzyingly crooked 
way that brought a tortured reeling to 
Wayne’s mind. 

“ ‘There was a crooked man and he ran a 
crooked mile,’ ” Ruth heard herself screjun- 
ing. 

Twang ! 

An arrow pierced the blueness, thudding 
into the shoulders of the crazily weaving 
figure. The giant stumbled and fell forward, 
its loose- jointed arms flailing the air. It 
dr^ged itself crookedly backwards toward 
the trap door in the plain, its movements still 
geometrically insane. 

Suddenly the archers froze. They stood 
rigid, unmoviog, their bows held at grotesque 
angles. The “King” stopped vibrating. It 
hung motionless above the mound, congealed 
into the bhieness Hke an ice-frozen jellyfish. 

Every other object within view toerfe on an 
aspect of rigidity. All movement ceased. 
There was a stillness so absolute even the 
stirring of a blind mouse would have set up a 
din. But the mice were stiff, rigid, impaled m 
a web erf stillness. 

“By heaven, he’s stopped the clock!” 

Bi^ce’s stunned cry shattered the human 
stillness on the mound. Beit the “King” did 
not echo back the sound, and nothing on the 
plain moved. 

Orban grinned then, for the first time. “I 
knew it would work,” he exulted. “It had to 
work. It’n all start up again, in just about 
three minutes. Can’t stop it for long. You’ve 
got to get out fast.” 

“You mean — ” Bryce wet his shaking lips. 
“That little thing — ” He waved one arm 
“ — stopped all that?” 

“Size hasn’t a thing to do with power,” 
the Orban tx^ said, as though he were ad- 
dressing a child. “Shucks, I could blow up 
every city on earth — big cities like New 
York and Chicago — with something half the 
size of this !” 

Ruth swayed. 

“I fixed the machine so you can see it from 
this side,” Orban said. ““When you go out, 
I’ll break it up from this side. Come on, 
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Ken. You got to get around that wall befoife 
it all starts up again. ” 

AH four of them started off, in the direc- 
tion Orban indicated, running at top ^jeed. 

Nerve-torturing thoughts, that fitted no 
pattern of sanity w logic, were cfaunung 
abcwt at the back of Wayne’s mind, as he 
dashed after the youth. They rounded the 
wall in a run, the Orban boy in the lead, 
Bry<e bringing up the rear. 

The wall hadn’t changed, but the templed 
Humpty Dumpties resembled eggs that had 
dropped from a cold storage crate. Their 
tadpole arms had ceased to jerk and their 
spHled yolks were frozen solid. 

The Orban boy paused an instant to nudge 
an egg with his toe. “The poor little thing 
he murmured, shaking his head. Then he was 
in motion again. 

When the machines swept into view, the 
Orban boy was tweathing heavily, his face 
tight with strain. But he kept on nrnning 
until he was directly in front of it Then he 
turned and waited for the others to come 
up. 

“I can’t go with you, Ken,” he said, when 
Wayne reached his side. “I belong here. Al- 
ways have — ^always will f” 

He shufHed his feet as he ^)oke and sod- 
deniy, he was thrusting out his hand. 

Wayne stared at him in stunned horror. 
“But you can’t remain!” he protested. 
“When those devilish archers start up 
again — ” 

Orban shook his head, squinting back at 
the wall. “I don’t dare leave, Ken! Know 
what would happen if I did ? I’d get careless 
and there’d be more accidents. People would 
get killed — everybody on earth, ma3HDe. I 
know so much in some ways — I’m not safe 
to be trusted!” 

The Orban boy was bending as he spoke, 
but Wayne did not suspect what he was 
about to do until he saw the shining croquet 
wicket looming in the air above him. 

The Orban boy was behind the machine, 
and he was rushing straight toward Ken 
with the machine held out before him. 

It was a little like p>assing into a warm 
shower. The light was all around Wayne, 
lashing against him, before he realized that 
he was no longer on the plain. 

“Good-by, Ken!” came in a dwindling 
echo of sound. “Sure was great to have a 
friend!” 

Wayne picked himself up from the floor 
and looked around him. He wasn’t alone in 
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the roewa. Ruth was sitting beside him, 
Bryce lay on the floor, and the croquet wtek-et 
was dwindling to a shapdess lump of metal 
in a dwindling blaze of li^it. 

Bryce was getting slowly tO his feet, and 
staring about him with fiercely contracted 
brows, as though he despised Wayne’s taste 
in furnishings and was about to say so. 

Bryce went to a chair and sat down. “Nice 
place you have here, Ken,” he said. 

S UDDENLY his composure broke. Swe^ 
came out on his face, the back of his 
hands. He shuddered. 

“He’ll never come back,” he whispered, 
“We’ve seen the last of him.” 

Wayne got up and staggered back against 
the wall and stared at Bryce. 

Bryce made a despairing gesture. “I widi 
now I’d said a few kind words to him. It 
was the least I could have done,” 

“Why?” Wayne was hardly aware that 
be had spoken, 

“Oh, it’s a paradox, all right,” Bryce 
murmured. “Just Kke — the paradox of t^ 
travel. Say a man lives now and goes into 
the past. Doesn’t that mean he’s always 
existed in the past. But how can he go back 
to where he’s always been.” 

Ruth had gotten up and was staring at 
Bryce with startled eyes. “What has that to 
do with Orban boy ?” she asked. 

“Say you went into another dimension' 
today,” Bryce sai^ slowly. “Say it was a 
kind of timeless dimension — from our point 
of view. Wouldn’t you in a sense exist in 
that other world from the very creation of 
that world? Wouldn’t 3 tou freeze into that 
world and become a part of it from the 
start?” 

“If someone from our world saw that 
other world centuries ago, wouldn’t he find 
you there. I think he would.” 

Bryce paused an instant to stare out the 
window of Wayne’s living rocan. The murk 
of an October morning stretched beyond the 
pane. He stared at Wayne, then at Ruth, as 
though challenging them to deny that they 
had just returned from a quite different 
world. 

“You saw that King-clock horror, swing- 
ing down from the sky !” he went on. “A 
mechanical tropism enabled it to echo back 
sound. Suppose a boy, who never should 
have gone into that world, was trapped in it. 
Suppose he shouted his defiance to the sky 
as the arrows sped toward him. 
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“Suppose he shouted his name, in anger 
and fierce pride, recklessly as a defiant boy 
might well be tempted to do. His name, now 
and forever, loi^ before ly was bom into 
our world, our time, because he’d made him- 
self a timeless part of that timeless world.” 
“Well?” Wayne’s voice was a puzzled 
whisper. 

“A good many boys have nicknames. 
Young Orban’s given name was Phillip, but 
his father didn’t call him that.” 

Ruth gave a cry. “No! Oh, no!” 
“Suppose the King-clock merely repeated 
the name," Bryce said, gently. “Suppose the 
boy lay slain on the plain and the King re- 
peated his name, over and over. And the lit- 
tle lad who was to write Mother Goose saw 
that world in a dream of childhood and heard 
the name. The author of Mother Goose must 
have been an imaginative child. 

"Remember — he saw the horror only dim- 
ly. It bore the name of a familiar bird. Why 



not a lard lying slain on the plain and every- 
one in that world asking : ‘Who killed Cock 
Robin? Not I? Not I?’ Everyone horrified, 
aj^jalled, because Cock Robin was a stranger 
in that world.” 

“You mean — ” 

“It was an intangible thing, the unique- 
ness of Cock Robin, but it must have com- 
municated itself to the author of Mother 
Goose. He imagined the rest, the protesting 
voices, the shared horror, and remorse. He 
made a fantastic little nursery rhyme about 
it” 

Bryce looked at Ruth. “Do you know who 
Cock Robin was now?” he asked. 

Ruth drew closer to Wayne before she 
sp^e, as though she dared not remain alone 
with such a burden of horror and pity rest- 
ing its cold weight on her heart. 

^'His father called him Robin!” idte 
whisp>ered. “Robin ! Robin ! The Orban btgr 
— he was Cock Robin!” 



lAnjmJud^ dlsiiwsnA! 

T he ^htu^ last July 24, by a couple of Eastern Air Lines (Mlots and 
one oi their passengers of "a wingless craft, spurting flame Kke a 
rocket rfrip" — coming on top of the "flying disc” sensation of last yeat — 
has caused petturbatitm to many millions of folk. 

Assodaring such reports vaguely with news of supersonic aircraft, 
of new and impressive rocket development and even of the poor old 
atom bomb, they find themselves scarcely able to sleep at night. To them 
the skies are full trf darting mystery craft, wingless, motorless, even in- 
visible — all of them potential agents of destriKtion. 

However, these terrors are not new. From the day of the ancients, 
when warriors were seen batding in the skies on the eve of Julius Cae- 
sar’s assassination, heavenly manifestations calculated to chill all and 
sundry to the very marrow have been reported with curious regularity. 

The late Charles Fort, the indefatigable cataloguer of such phenomena, 
listed a number of such reports in LO! — one of his books descr^ng 
occurrences which science dismissed as fiaitious because of its inability to explain them. 

From the Brooklyn Eagle, September 10, 1891, he dug mention of a 20-foot aircraft, kke a 
seemingly headless monster,” propelled by finlike attachments, which was seen five days earlier 
by a pair of icemen in Crawfordsville, Indiana, at 2 A. M., as well as by the local Methodist minister. 

A Mr. W. H. Smith, on September 18, 1877, .saw what looked like a winged human form 
flying over Brooklyn. And a gigantic bird with shining eyes and noisily clashing scales was 
spotted by many over Copiapo, Chile, in July of 1868. 

In 1880, according to the Lousville Courier-Journal on July 29 of that yeat, an object which 
looked like a man working machinery with hands and feet was sighted by many over the Kentucky 
metropolis. In the same year appeared reports of something in the sky over MadisonviUe, Kentucky 
— "something with a ball at each end,” which appeared at times to be circular, at other times oval. 

This, of course, could well be a flying disc. 'Fhey have been reported before, as have virtually 
ev^ other imaginable sort of flying objea, including one that looked like a horse and made 
swimming motions with its legs. 




— Carter Sprague 



D O H M A N T 

By 

A. E. VAN VOGT . 



O LD was that 
island. Even 
the thing that 
lay in the outer chan- 
nel exposed to the 
rude wash of the open 
sea had never guessed, 
when it was alive a 
million years before, 
that here was a pro- 
tuberance of primeval earth itself. 

The island was roughly three miles long 
and, at its widest, half a mile across. It 
curved tensely around a blue lagoon and the 
thin shape of its rocky, foam-ridden arms 
and hands came down toward the toe of the 
island — like a gigantic man bending over, 
striving to reach his feet and not quite mak- 
ing it. 

Through the channel made by that gap 
between the toes and the fingers came the 
sea. 

The water resented the channel. With an 
endless patience it fought to break the wall of 
rock and the tumult of the waters was a 
special sound, a blend of all that was raucous 
and unseemly in the eternal quarrel between 
resisting land and encroaching wave. 

At the very hub of the screaming waters 
lay lilah, dead now almost forever, forgotten 
by time and the universe. 

Early in 1941, Japanese ships came and 
ran the gauntlet of dangerous waters into 
the quiet lagoon. From the deck of one of 
the ships a pair of curious eyes pondered 
the thing, where it lay in the path of the 
rushing sea. But the owner of those eyes 
was the servant of a government that frowned 
on extra-military ventures of its personnel. 



And so engineer Taku Onilo merely noted 
in his report that, “At the mouth of this 
channel there lies a solid shape of glittery 
rocklike substance about four hundred feet 
long and ninety feet wide.” 

The little yellow men built their under- 
ground gas and oil tanks and departed 
towards the setting sun. The water rose 
and fell, rose and fell again. The days and 
the years drifted by, and the hand of time 
was heavy. The seasonal rains arrived on 
their rough schedule and washed away the 
marks of man. Green growth sprouted 
where machines had exposed the raw earth. 

The war ended. The underground tanks 
sagged a little in their beds of earth and 
cracks appeared in several main pipes. 
Slowly, the oil drained off and, for years, a 
yellow-green oil slick brightened the gleam 
of the lagoon waters. 

In the reaches of Bikini Atoll, hundreds 
of miles away, first one explosion, then an- 
other, started in motion an intricate pattern 
of radioactivated waters. The first seepage 
of that potent energy reached the island in 
the early fall of 1946. 

It was about six months later that a 
patient clerk, ransacking the records of the 
Imperial Japanese navy in Tokyo, reported 
the existence of the oil tanks. In due time — 
1948 — the destroyer Coidson set forth on its 
routine voyage of examination. 

The time of the nightmare was come.- 

L ieutenant Keith Maynard, a 

masochist of long experience, peered 
gloomily through his binoculars at the island. 
He was prepared to find something wrong 
but he expected a distracting monotony 




They knew it was dangerous — the men who found the huge 
living rock on the lonely Pacific atoll — but not even 
the greatest scientists could guess its potential evil! 
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of sameness, not something radically dif- 
ferent. . « j 

“Usual undergrowth,” he muttered, and 
a backbone of semi-mountain, running like 
a framework the length of the island, 
trees—” 

He stopped there. 

A broad swath had been cut through the 
palms on the near shoreline. They were not 
just down — they were crushed deep into a 
farrow that was already alive with grass and 
small growth. The furrow, which look^ 
about a hundred feet wide, led upward from 
the beach to the side of a hill, to where a 
large rock lay half-buried near the top of 
the hill. 

Puzzled, Maynard glanced down at the 
Japanese photographs of the island. Invol- 
untarily, he tum^ towards his executive 
officer. Lieutenant Gerson. 

“Good lord?” he said, “how did that rock 
get up there? It’s not on any photographs.” 

The moment he had spoken he regretted 
it. Gerson looked at him, with his usual faint 
antagonism, shrugged and said, “Maybe 
we’ve got the wrong island.” 

Maynard did not answer that. He con- 
sidered Gerson a queer character. The man’s 
tongue dripped ceaselessly with irony. 

“I’d say it weighs about two million tons. 
The Japs probably dragged it up there to 
confuse us.” 

Maynard said nothing. He was annoyed 
that he had ever made a comment — and par- 
ticularly annoyed because, for a moment, he 
had actually thought of the Japs in connec- 
tion with the rock. The weight estimate, 
which he instantly recognized as fairly ac- 
curate, ended all his wilder thoughts. 

If thfe Japs could move a rock weighing 
two million tons they had also won the war. 
Still, it was very curious and deserved in- 
vestigation — afterwards. 

They ran the channel without incident It 
was wider and deeper than Maynard had 
understood from the Jap accounts, which 
made everything easy. Their midday meal 
was eaten in the shelter of the lagoon. 
Maynard noted the oil on the water and 
issued immediate warnings against throwing 
matches overboard. After a brief talk with 
the other officers, he decided that they would 
set fire to the oil, as soon as they had accom- 
plished their mission and were out of the 
lagoon. 

About one-thirty boats were lowered and 
they made shore in quick order. In an hour. 



with the aid of transcribed Japanese blue- 
prints, they located the four buried tanks. It 
took somewhat longer to assess the dimen- 
sions of the tanks and to discover that three 
of them were empty. 

Only the smallest, containing high-octane 
gasoline, remained leakproof and still full. 
The value of that was about seventeen thou- 
sand dollars, not worth the attention of the 
larger navy tankers that were still cruising 
around, picking up odd lots of Japanese and 
American materid. 

Maynard presumed that a ligher would 
eventually be dispatched for the gasoline, 
but that was none of his business. 

I In spite of the speed with which his job 
had been accomplished, Maynard climbed 
wearily up to the deck just as darkness was 
falling. 

He must have overdone it a little because 
Gerson said too loudly, “Worn out, sir?” 

Maynard stiffened. And it was that com- 
ment rather than any inclination that de- 
cided him not to postpone his exploration of 
the rock. As soon as p>ossible after the 
evening meal he called for volunteers. 

It was pitch dark as the boat, with seven 
men and Bosun’s Mate Yewell and himsself, 
was beached on the sands under the towering 
palms. 

The p>arty headed inland. 

T here was no moon and the stars were 
scattered 'among remnant clouds of the 
rainy season just past. They walked in the 
furrow, where the trees had been literally 
ploughed into the ground. In the pale light 
of the flashlights the spectacle of numerous 
trees, burned and planed into a smoothed 
levelness with the soil, was unnatural. 

Maynard heard one of the men mumble, 
“Must have been some freak of a typhoon 
did that.” 

Not only a typhoon, Maynard decided, but 
a ravenous fire followed by a monstrous 
wind, so monstrous that — his brain paused. 
He couldn't imagine any storm big enough 
to lift a two-million-ton rock to the side of 
a hill a quarter of a mile long and four hun- 
dred feet above sea level. 

From nearby, the rock looked like noth- 
ing more than rough granite. In the beam i 
of the flashlights it glinted with innumer- 
able streaks of pink. Maynard led his party | 
alongside it and the vastness of it grew upon J 
him as he climbed past its four hundred feetl 
of length and peered up at gleaming walls, ^ 



fflce cliffs looming above him. 

The upper end, buried though it was 
deeper into the ground, rose at least fifty feet 
above his head. 

The night had grown uncomfortably warm. 
Maynard was perspiring freely. He enjoyed 
a moment of weary pleasure in the thought 
that he was doing his duty under unpleasant 
circumstances. He stood uncertain, gloomily 
savoring the intense primitive silence of the 
night. 

“Break off some samples here and there,” 
he said finally. “Those pink streaks look 
interesting. ” 

It was a few seconds later that a man’s 
scream of agony broke through the thrall 
of darkness. 

FlasWights blinked on. They showed Sea- 
man Hicks twisting on the ground beside 
the rock.^ In the bright flame of the lights, 
the man s wrist showed as a smoldering, 
blackened husk with the entire hand com- 
pletely burned off. 

He had touched lilah. 

Maynard gave the miserable wretch mor- 
phine and they rushed him back to the ship. 
Radio contact was established with base and 
a consulting surgeon gave cut by cut instruc- 
tions on the operation. It was agreed that a 
hospital plane would be dispatched for the 
patient. 

There must have been some puzzlement at 
headquarters as to how the accident had 
occurred, because "further information” was 
requested about the “hot” rock. By morning 
the people at the other end were calling it a 
meteorite. Maynard, who did not normally 
question opinions offered by his superiors, 
frowned over the identification, and pointed 
out that this meteorite weighed two million 
tons and rested on the surface of the island. 

“I’ll send the assistant engineer officer to 
take its temperature,” he said. 

An engine-room thermometer registered 
the rock’s surface temperature at eight hun- 
dred-odd degrees Fahrenheit. The answer to 
that was a question that shocked Maynard. 

Why, yes,” he replied, “we’re getting 
mild radioactive reactions from the water but 
nothing else. And nothing serious. Under 
the circumstances we’ll withdraw from the 
lagoon at once and await the ships with the 
scientists.” 

He ended that conversation, pale and 
shaken. Nine men, including himself, had 
walked along within a few yards of the rock, 
well within the deadly dcinger zone. In fact, 
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even the Coulson, more than half 
away, would have been affected. 

But the gold leaves of the electroscope 
stood out stiff and the Geiger-Mueller 
counter clucked only when placed in the 
water and then only at long intervals. 

Relieved, Maynard went down to have 
another look at Seaman Hicks. The injured 
man slept uneasily but he was not dead, 
which was a g^ood sigpn. When the hospital 
plane arrived there was a doctor aboard, who 
attended Hicks and then gave everyone on 
the destroyer a blood-count test. He came 
up on deck, a cheerful young man, and re- 
ported to Maynard. 

“Well, it can’t be what they suspect,” he 
said. “Everybody’s okay, even Hicks, except 
for his hand. That burned awfully quick, if 
you ask me, for a temperature of only eisht 
hundred.” 

I think his hand stuck,” said Maynard. 
And he shuddered. In his fashion he had 
mentally experienced the entire accident. 

So that’s the rock,” said Dr. Clason. 
“Does seem odd how it got there.” 

They were still standing there five minutes 
later when a hideous screaming from below 
deck made a discordant sound on the still air 
of that remote island lagoon. 



S OMETHING stirred in the depths of 
lilah’s awareness of himself, something 
that he had intended to do — he couldn’t 
remember what. 

That was the first real thought he had in 
late 1946, when he felt the impact of outside 
energy. And stirred with returning life. 

The outside flow waxed and waned. It was 
abnormally, abysmally dim. The crust of the 
planet that he knew had palpitated with the 
ebbing but potent energies of a world not 
yet cooled from its sun state. 

It was only slowly that lilah realized the 
extent of the disaster that was his environ- 
ment. At first he was inwardly inclined, too 
pallidly alive to be interested in externals. 

He forced himself to become more con- 
scious of his environment. He lotted forth 
with his radar vision out upon a strange 
world. 

He was lying on a shallow plateau near 
the top of a mountain. The scene was 
desolate beyond his memory. There was not 
a glint nor pressure of atomic fire— not a 
bubble of boiling rock nor a swirl of energy 
heaved skyward by some vast interior explo- 
sion. 
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He did not think of what he saw as an 
island surrounded by an apparently limitless 
ocean. He saw the land below the water as 
well as above it. 

His vision, based as it was on ultra-ultra 
short waves, could not see water. 

He recognized that he was on an old and 
dying planet, where life had long since 
b^ome extinct 

Alone and dying on a forgotten planet — if 
he could only find the source of the energy 
that had revived him. 

By a process of simple logic he started 
down the mountain in the direction from 
which the current of atomic energy seemed 
to be coming. Somehow, he found himself 
below it and had to levitate himself heavily 
■back up. Once started upward, he headed 
for the nearest peak, with the intention of 
seeing what was on the other side. 

As he propelled himself out of the invisible, 
unsensed waters of the lagoon, two diametri- 
cally opposite phenomena affected him. He 
lost all contact with the water-borne current 
of atomic energy. And, simultaneously, the 
water ceased to inhibit the neutron and 
deuteron activity of his body. 

His life took on an increased intensity. 
The tendency to slow stiflement ended. His 
great form became a self-sustaining pile, 
capable of surviving for the normal radio- 
active lifespan of the elements that composed 
it- — still on an immensely less than normal 
activity level for him. 

lilah thought, “There was something I was 
going do.” 

The flow of electrons through a score of 
gigantic cells as he strained to remember 
increased, then slowed gradually when no 
memory came. 

The fractional increase of his life energy 
brought with it a wider, more exact under- 
standing of his situation. Wave on wave of 
p>erceptive radaric forces flowed from him to 
the Moon, to Mars, to all the planets of the 
Solar System — and the echoes that came 
back were examined with an alarmed aware- 
ness that out there, too, were dead bodies. 

He was caught in the confines of a dead 
system, prisoned until the relentless exhaus- 
tion of his material structure brought him 
once more to rapport with the dead mass of 
the planet on which he was marooned. 

He realized now that he had been dead. 
Just how it had happened he could not recall, 
except that explosively violent, frustrating 
substance had belched around him, buried 



him and snuffed out his life processes. The 
atomic chemistry involved must eventually 
have converted the stuff into a harmlps 
form, no longer capable of hindering him. 
But he was dead by then. 

Now he was alive again, but in so dim a 
fashion that there was nothing to do but wait 
for the end. He waited. . . . 

In 1948 he watched the destroyer float 
towards him through the sky. Long before 
it slowed and stopped just below him, he had 
discovered that it was not a life-form related 
to him. It manufactured a dull internal heat 
and, through its exterior walls, he could see ■ 
the vague glow of fires. 

A ll that first day, lilah waited for the 

creature to show awareness of him. i 
But not a wave of life emanated from it. And 
yet it floated in the sky above the plateau, an 
irhpossible phenomenon, utterly outside all ^ 
his experience. ' 

To lilah, who had no means of sensing I 
water, who could not even imagine air and 
whose ultra waves passed through human 
beings as if they did not exist, the reaction 
could only mean one thing — here was an 
alien life form that had adapted itself to the 
dead world around him. 

Gradually, lilah grew excited. The thing 
could move freely above the surface of the 
planet. It would know if any source of 
atomic energy remained anywhere. The 
problem was, to get into communication 
with it. 

The sun was high cm the meridian of 
another day when lilah directed the first 
questioning pattern of thought towards the 
destroyer. He aimed straight at the vaguely 
glowing fires in the engine room, where, he 
reasoned, would be the intelligence of the 
alien creature. 

The thirty-four men who died in the 
spaces in and around the engine room and 
the fire room were buried on shore. Their 
surviving comrades, including all officers, 
moved half a mile up the east coast And at 
first they expected to stay there until the 
abandoned Coulson ceased to give off 
dangerous radioactive energies. 

On the seventh day, when transport planes 
were already dumping scientific equipment 
and personnel, three of the men fell sick and 
their blood count showed a fateful decrease 
in the number of red corpuscles. Although 
no orders had arrived, Maynard took alarm 
and ordered the entire crew shipped for I 






observation to Hawaii. 

He allowed the officers to make their own 
choice, but advised the second engineer 
officer, the first gunnery officer and several 
ensigns who had helped hoist the dead men 
up to deck, to take no chances, but to grab 
space on tlie first planes. 

Although all were ordered to leave, 
several crew members asked permission to 
rwnain. And, after a careful questioning by 
Gerson, a dozen men who could prove that 
they had not been near the affected area, 
were finally permitted to stay. 

Maynard would have preferred to see 
Gerson himself depart, but in this he was 
disappointed. Of the officers who had been 
a^rd the destroyer at the time of the 
disaster. Lieutenants Gerson, Lausson and 
Haury, the latter two being gunnery officers, 
and Ensigns McPelty, Roberts and Man- 
chioff, remained on the beach. 

Among the higher ratings remaining 
behind were the chief commissary steward, 
Jenkins, and chief bosun’s mate Yewell. 

The navy group was ignored except that 
several times requests were made that they 
move their tents out of the way. Finally, 
when it seemed evident that they would be 
crowded out once more, Maynard in 
annoyance ordered the canvas moved well 
down the coast, where the palms opened up 
to form a grassy meadow. 

Maynard grew puzzled, then grim, as the 
weeks passed and no orders arrived concern- 
ing the disposal of his command. In one of 
the Stateside papers that began to -follow the 
scientists, the bulldozers and cement mixers 
onto the island he read an item in an “inside” 
column, that gave him his first inkling. 

According to the columnist, there had been 
a squabble between navy bigwigs and the 
civilian members of the Atomic Control 
Board over control of the investigation. With 
the result that the navy had been ordered to 
“stay out.” 

M aynard read the account with 
mixed feelings and a dawning under- 
standing that he was the navy representative 
on the island. The realization included a 
thrilling mental visualization of himself 
rising to the rank of admiral — if he handled 
the situation right. Just what would be right, 
aside from keeping a sharp eye on every- 
thing, he couldn’t decide. 

It was an especially exquisite form of 
self-torture. 
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couldn’t sleep. He spent bis days 
wandering as unobtrusively as possible 
through the ever vaster encampment of the 
army of scientists and their assistants. At 
night he had several hiding places from 
which he watched the brilliantly lighted 
beach. 

It was a fabulous oasis of brightness in the 
dark vaulting vastness of a Pacific night. 
For a full mile string upon string of lights 
spread along the whispering waters. They 
silhouetted and spotlighted the long, thick, 
back-curving, cement-like walls that reared 
up eerily, starting at the rim of the hill. 
Protective walls that were already soaring up 
around the rock itself, striving to block it 
off from all outside contact. 

Always, at midnight, the bulldozers ceased 
their roarings, the cement mixing trucks 
dumpied their last loads and scurried down 
the make-shift beach road and so to silence. 
The entire, already intricate organization 
settled into, an uneasy slumber — and May- 
nard waited with the pminful patience of a 
man doing more than his duty, usually until 
around one o clock, when he too would make 
his way to his bed. 

The secret habit paid off. He was the only 
man who actually witnessed the rock climb 
to the top of the hill. 

It was a stupendous event. The time was 
about a quarter to one and Maynard was on 
the point of calling it a day when he heard 
the sound. It was like a truck emptying a 
load of gravel. For a bare moment he 
thought of it entirely in relation to his hiding 
place. 

His night-spying activities were going to 
be found out. 

An instant after that the rock reared up 
into the brilliance of the lights. 

There was a roaring now of cement 
barriers, crumbling before that irresistible 
movement. Fifty, sixty, then ninety feet of 
monster rock loomed up above the hill, and 
slid with a heavy power over the crown. 

And stopped. 

For two months lilah had watched the 
freighters breast the channel. Just why they 
followed that route interested him. And he 
wondered if there was some limitation on ' 
them, that kept them at such an exact 
level. 

What was more interesting by far, how- 
ever, was that in every case the aliens would 
slide around the island, and disappear behind 
a high prcanontory that was the beginning of 
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the east shore. In every case, after they had 
been gone for a few days, they would slide 
into view again, glide through the channel, 
and gradually move off through the sky. 

During those months, lilah caught tantaliz- 
ing glimpses of small but much faster winged 
ships that shot down from a great height— 
and disappeared behind the crest of the hill to 
the" east. 

Always to the east. His curiosity grew 
enormous, but he was reluctant to waste 
energy. And it was not until he grew aware 
of a night-time haze of lights that brightened 
the eastern sky at night, that he finally set 
off the more violent explosions on his lower 
surface, that made directive motion possible. 

He climbed the last seventy or so feet to 
the top of the hilL And regretted it 
immediately. 

One ship lay a short distance offshore. 
The haze of light along the eastern slope 
seemed to have no source. As he watch^, 
scores of trucks and bulldozers raced around, 
some of them coming quite close to him. 

Just what they wanted, or what they were 
doing he could not make out. He sent 
several questioning thought waves at various 
of the objects, but there was no response. 

He gave it up as a bad job. 

T he rock was still resting on the top of 
the hill the next morning, poised so that 
both sides of the island were threatened by 
the stray bursts of energy which it gave off 
so erratically. 

Maynard heard his first account of the 
damage done from Jenkins, the chief com- 
missary steward. Seven truck drivers and 
two bulldozer men dead, a dozen men suffer- 
ing from glancing burns — and two months 
labor wrecked. 

There must have been a conference among 
the scientists, for, shortly after noon, trucks 
and bulldozers, loaded with equipment, 
began to stream past the navy camp. A sea- 
man, dispatched to follow them, reported 
that they were setting up camp on the point 
at the lower end of the island. 

Just before dark a notable event took place 
in the social history of the island. The direc- 
tor of the Project, together with four execu- 
tive scientists, walked into the lighted area 
and asked for Maynard. 

The group was smiling and friendly. 
There was handshaking all around. Maynard 
introduced Gerson, who unfortunately (so 
far as Maynard was concerned) was in the 



camp at the moment And then the visiting 
delegation got down to business. 

“As you know,” said the director, “the 
Coulson is only partially radioactive. The 
rear gun turret is quite unaffected, and we 
accordingly request that you cooperate with 
us and fire on the rock until it is broken into 
sections.” 

“Huh !” said Maynard. 

It took only a moment for him to recover 
from his astonishment, jmd to know what he 
would answer to that. 

At no time, during the next few days, did 
Maynard question tlie belief of the scientists 
that the rock, should be broken up and so 
rendered harmless. He refused their request 
and then doggedly continued to refuse it. 

It was not until the third day that he 
thought of a reason. 

“Your precautions, gentlemen,” he said, 
“are not sufficient. I do not consider that 
moving the camp out to the point is a 
sufficient safeguard in the event that the rock 
should Wow up. Now, of course, if I should 
receive a command from a naval authority to 
do as you wish . . .” 

He left that sentence dangjing — ^and saw 
from their disappointed facts that there 
must have been a feverish exchange of radio 
messages with their own headquarters. The 
arrival of a Kwajalein paper on the fourth 
day quoted a “high” "Washington naval 
officer as saying that, “any such decisions 
must be left to the judgment of the naval 
commander on the island.” 

And that, if a properly channeled request 
was made, the navy would be glad to send 
an atomic expert of its own to the scene. 

It was obvious to Ma)mard that he was 
handling the situation exactly as his 
superiors desired. The only thing was that, 
even as he finished reading the account, the 
silence was broken by the unmistakable bark 
of a destroyer’s five-inch guns, that sharpest 
of all gunfire sounds. 

Unsteadily Maynard climbed to his feet. 
An awful suspicion was on him. A swift 
glance around the camp showed that Gerson 
and his crony, gunnery officer Haury, were 
nowhere /in sight. 

His anger was instantly personal. He 
began to climb to the nearest height. Before 
he reached it the second shattering roar 
came from thq other side of the lagoon, and 
once again an ear-splitting explosion echoed 
from the vicinity of the rock. 

Maynard reached his vantage pWnt and, 
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through his binoculars, saw about a dozen 
men scurrying over the aft deck in and about 
the rear gun turret. It was impossible to 
make out if Gerson and Haury were among 
those aboard. There seemed to be no uni- 
forms. 

His first terrible suspicion faded. A new 
and grimmer fury came, this time against the 
camp director, and a determination to assure 
himself that every man assisting on the 
destroyer was arrested for malicious and 
dangerous trespass. 

A vague thought came that it was a 
sorry day indeed when inter-bureau 
squabbles could cause such open defiance of 
the armed forces, as if nothing more was 
involved than struggle for power. But that 
thought faded as swiftly as it came. 

He waited for the third firing, then hurried 
down the hill to his camp. Swift commands 
to the men and officers sent eight of them to 
positions along the shore of the Island, where 
they could watch boats trying to land. 

With the rest Maynard headed towards 
the nearest navy boat. He had to take the 
long way around, by way of the point, and 
there must have been radio communication 
between the point and those on the ship, for 
i motor boat was just disappearing around 
the far end of the island when Maynard ap- 
proached the now silent and deserted Coul- 
ton. 

He hesitated. Should he give chase? A 
careful study of the rock proved it to be 
apparently unbroken. The failure cheered 
him, but it also made him cautious. It 
wouldn’t do for his superiors to discover 
that he had not taken the necessary precau- 
tions to prevent the destroyer being boarded. 

He was still pondering the problem when 
lilah started down the hill, straight towards 
the jfestroyer. 



I ILAH saw the first bright puff from the 
destroyer’s guns. And then he had a 
^moment during which he observed an object 
flash towards him. In the old, old times he 
had developed defences against hurtling 
objects. Quite automatically now, he tensed 
for the blow of this one. 

The object, instead of merely striking him 
with its hardness, exploded. The impact was 
stupendous. His protective crust cracked. 
The concussion blurred and distorted the 
flow from every electronic plate in his great 
mass. 

Instantly the automatic stabilizing “tubes” 
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^nt out balancing impulses. The hot, 
internal, partly-rigid, partly-fluid matter 
that made up the greater portion of his body, 
grew hotter, more fluidic. 

The weciknesses induced by that tremen- 
dous concussion accepted the natural union 
of a liquid — and hardened instantly under 
enormous pressures. 

Sane again, lilah considered what had 
happened. An attempt at communication ? 

The possibility excited him. Instead of 
closing the gap in his outer wall he hardened 
the matter immediately behind it, thus cutting 
off wasteful radiation. 

He waited. 

Again, the hurtling object, and the 
enormously potent blow, as it struck him; . . . 
After a dozen blows, each with its resulting 
disaster to his protective shell, lilah writhed 
with doubts. 

If these were messages he could not 
receive them or understand. He began 
reluctantly to allow the chemical reactions 
that sealed the protective barrier. Faster 
than he could seal the holes the hurtling 
objects breached his defences. 

And still he did not think of what had 
happened as an attack. 

In all his previous existence he had never 
been attacked in such a fashion. Just what 
methods had been used against him, lilah 
could not remember. But certainly nothing 
so purely molecular. 

The conviction that it was an attack came 
reluctantly and he felt no anger. The reflex 
of defense in him was logical, not emotional. 
He studied the destroyer and it seemed to 
him that his purpose must be to drive it 
away. 

And he must drive away every similar 
creature that tried to come near him. All the 
scurrying objects he had seen when he 
mounted the crest of the hill— all that must 
depart. Everything eventually, but first the 
destroyer. 

He started down the hill. 

ITie creature floating above the plateau had 
ceased exuding flame. As lilah eased himself 
near it, the only sign of life was a smaller 
object that darted alongside it. 

There was a moment then when lilah 
entered the water. That was a shock. He 
had almost forgotten that there was a level of 
this desolate mountain below which his life 
forces were affected. 

He hesitated. 

Then, slowly, he slid further down into 
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the depressing area, conscious that he had 
attained a level of strength that he could 
maintain against such a purely negative 
pressure. 

The destroyer began to fire at him. The 
shells, delivered at point-blank range, p<^^ 
deep holes into the ninety-foot cliff with 
which lilah faced his enemy. 

As that wall of rock touched the destroyer 
the firing stopped. (Maynard and his men, 
having defended the Coulson as long as 
possible, tumbled over the far side into their 
boat and raced away as fast as possible. ) 

lilah shoved. The pain that he felt from 
those titanic blows was the pain that comes 
to all living creatures experiencing partial 
dissolution. 

Laboriously, his body repaired itself. And 
with anger and hatr^ and fear now he 
dhoved. In a few minutes he had tangled the 
curiously unwieldy structure in the rocks 
that rose up, to form the e(^e of the plateau. 
Beyond was the sharp declining slope of the 
mountain. 

A CURIOUS thing happened. Once 
among the rocks, the creature started 
to shudder and shake, as if caught by some 
inner destructive force. It fell over on its 
side and lay there like some wounded thing, 
quivering and breaking up. 

It was an amazing spectacle. lilah with- 
drew from the water, reclimbed the moun- 
tain, and plunged down into the sea on the 
other side, where a freighter was just getting 
under way. It swung around the promon- 
tory, and successfully floated through the 
channel and out, coasting along high above 
the bleak valley that fell away beyond the 
breakers. It moved along for several miles, 
then slowed and stopped. 

lilah would have liked to chase it further, 
but he was limited to ground movement. 
And so, the moment the freighter had 
stopped, he turned and headed towards the 
jx)int, where all the small objects were 
cluttered. 

He did not notice the men who plunged 
into the shallows near the shore and from 
that comparative safety watched the destruc- 
tion of their equipment. lilah left a wake of 
burning and crushed vehicles. The few 
drivers who tried to get their machines 
away became splotches of flesh and blood 
inside,^nd on the metal of their machines. 

There was a fantastic amount of stupidity 
and panic. lilah moved at a speed of about 



eight miles an hour. Three hundred and 
seventeen men were caught in scores of 
individual traps and crushed by a monster 
that did not even know they existed. 

Each man must have felt himself personally 
{Mirsued. 

Afterward lilah climbed to tlie nearest 
peak and studied the sky for further inter- 
lopers. 

Only the freighter remained, a shadowy 
threat some four miles away. 

Darkness cloaked the island, slowly. May- 
nard moved cautiously through the grass, 
flashing his flashlight directly in front of him 
on a sharp downwards slant. 

Every little while he called out, “Anybody 
around ?” 

It had been like that for hours now. 
Through the fading day they had searched 
for survivors, each time loading them aboard 
their boat and ferrying them through the 
channel and out to where the freighter 
waited. 

The orders had come through by radio. 
They had forty-eight hours to get clear of 
the island. After that the bomb run would 
be made by a drone plane. 

Maynard pictured himself walking along 
on this monster-inhabited, night-enveloped 
island. And the shuddery thrill that came 
was almost pure unadulterated pleasure. He 
felt himself pale with a joyous terror. 

It was like the time when his ship had 
been among those shelling a Jap-dield beach. 
He had been gloomy until, suddenly, he had 
pictured himself out there on the beach at 
the receiving end of the shells. 

He began to torture himself with the 
possibility that, somehow, he might be left 
behind when the freighter finally withdrew. 

A moan from the near darkness ended 
that thought. In the glow of the flashlight 
Maynard saw a vaguely familiar face. The 
man had been smashed by a falling tree. 

As executive officer Gerson came forward 
and administered morphine, Maynard bent 
closer to the injured man and peered at 
him anxiously. 

/It was one of the world-famous scientists 
on the island. Ever since the disaster the 
radio messages had been asking for him. 
Tliere was not a scientific body on the globe 
that cared to commit itself to the navy 
bombing plan until he had given his opinion. 

“Sir,” began Maynard, “what do you think 
about^ — •” 

He stopped. He settled mentally back on 
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his heels. 

Just for a moment he had forgotten that 
the naval authorities had already (wdered the 
atomic bomb dropj^d, after being given 
governmental authority to do as they saw fit. 

The scientist stirred. “Maynard,” he 
croaked, there’s something funny about that 
creature. Don’t let them do any—” 

His eyes grew bright with pain. His vdce 
trailed. 

It was time to push questions. The great 
man would soon be deep in a doped sleep and 
he would be kept that way. In a moment it 
would be too late. 

The moment passed. 

Lieutenant Gerson climbed to his feet. 
“There, that ought to do it, captain.” He 
turned to the seamen carrying the stretchers. 
‘Two of you take this man back to the boat. 
Careful. I’ve put him asleep.” 

Maynard followed the stretcher without a 
word. He had a sense of having been saved 
from the necessity of making a decision 
rather than of having made one. 

The night dragged on. 

T he morning dawned grayly. Shortly 
after the sun came up a tropical shower 
stormed across the island and rushed off 
eastward. 

The sky grew amazingly Wue and the 
world of water all around seemed motionless, 
so calm did the sea beccane. 

Out of the blue distance, casting a swiftly 
moving shadow on that still ocean, flew the 
drone plane. 

Long Wore it came in sight, lilah sensed 
the load it carrie^. He quivered through his 
mass. Enormous electron tubes waxed and 
warod with expectancy and, for a brief 
while, he thought it was one of his own kind 
coming near. 

As the^ plant drew closer he sent cautious 
thoughts towards it. Several planes, to which 
he. had ^ directed his thought waves, had 
twisted jerkily in mid-air and tumWed down 
out of control. 



This (me did not deviate from its course. 
When it was almost directly overhead a large 
object dropped from it, turned lazily over and 
over as it curved towards lilah. It was set 
to explode about a hundred feet above the 
target. 

The timing was perfect, the explosion 
titanic. 

As s<x)n as the blurring effects of so much 
new energy had passed, the now fully alive 
lilah thought in a quiet though rather startled 
comprehension, “Why, of course, that’s wliat 
I was trying to remernter. That’s what I was 
supposed to do.” 

He was puzzled that he could have for- 
gotten. He had been sent during the course 
interstellar war — which apparently was 
still going on. He had been dropped on the 
planet under enormous difficulties and had 
been instantly snuffed out by enemy frustra- 
tors. 

Now, he was ready to do his job. 

He toc4( test sightings on the sun and on 
the planets that were within reach of his 
radar signals. Then he set in motion an 
orderly process that would dissolve all the 
shields inside his own b(xly. 

He gathered his pressure forces for the 
final thrust that would bring the vital 
elements hard together at exactly the 
calculated moment. 

The explosion that knocked a planet out 
of its orbit was recorded on every seismo- 
graph on the globe. 

It would be some time, however, before 
astronomers would discover that earth was 
falling into ttie sun. 

And no man would live to see Sol flare 
into Nova lu-ightness, and burn up the Solar 
System before gradually sinking back into a 
dim G state. 

Even if lilah had known that it was not; 
the same war that had raged ten thous^ 
million centuries before, he would have had 
no choice but to do as he did. 

Robot atom bombs do not nuflte up feeiri 
own minds. 
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T he prosecuting attorney was a lean 
specimen named Aniery Heater. The 
buildup given the murder trial by the 
newspapers had resulted in a welter of open- 
mouthed citizens who jammed the golden oak 
courtroom. 

Bill Maloney, the defendant, was sleepy 
and bored. He knew he had no business 
being bored. Not with twelve righteous 
citizens who, under the spell of Amery Heat- 



er’s quiet, confidential oratory were begirt 
ning to look at Maloney as though he were a 
fiend among fiends. 

The August heat was intense and flies 
buzzed around the upper sashes of the dusty 
windows. The city sounds drifted in the 
open windows, making it necessary for 
Aniery Heater to raise his voice now and 
again. 

But though Bill Maloney was bored, he 
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was also restless and worried. Mostly he 
was worried about Justin Marks, his own 
lawyer. 

Marks cared but little for this case. But, 
being Bill Maloney’s best friend, he couldn’t 
very well refuse to handle it. Justin Marks 
was a proper young man with a Dewey 
mustache and .frequent daydreams about 
Justice Marks of the Supreme Court. He 
somehow didn’t feel that the Maloney case 

or Ids,, and Finds—’ 



was going to help him very much. 

Particularly with the very able Amery 
Heater intent on getting the death penalty. 

The judge was a puffy old citizen with 
signs of many good years at the brandy 
bottle, the hundreds of gallons of which sur- 
prisingly had done nothing to dim the keen- 
ness of eye or brain. 

Bill Maloney was a muscular young man 
with a round face, a round chin and a look 

Fho StuFf of Dreams! 
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of sleepy skepticism. A sheaf of his coarse, 
corn-colored hair jutted out over his fore- 
head. His eyes were clear, deep blue. 

He stifled a yawn, remembering what 
Justin Marks had told him about m^ing a 
good impression on the jury. He singled out 
a {flump lady juror in the front row and 
winked solemnly at her. She lifted her chin 
with an audible sniff. 

No dice there. Might as well listen to 
Amery Heater. 

“. . . . and we, the prosecution, intend to 
{H'ove that on the evening of July tenth, 
William Howard Maloney did murderously 
attadc his neighbor, James Finch and did 
kill James Finch by crushing his skull. We 
intend to prove there was a serious dispute 
l^ween these men, a dis{)ute that had con- 
tinued for some time. We further intend 
to prove that the cause cfl this dispute was the 
dissolute life being led by the defendant.” 

A mery heater droned on and on. 

The room was too hot. Bill Maloney 
slouched in his chair and )^wned. He 
jumj)ed when Justin Marks hissed at him. 
Then he remembered that he had yawned 
and he smiled placatingiy at the jury. Several 
of them looked away, hurriedly. 

Fat little Doctor Koobie took the stand. 
He was sworn in and Amery Heater, polite 
and respectful, asked questions which estab- 
lished Koobie’s name, profession and pres- 
ence at the scene of the “murder” some fifty 
minutes after it had taken place. 

"And now. Dr. Koobie, would you please 
describe in your own words exactly what 
you found.” 

Koobie hitched himself in his chair, pulled 
his trousers up a little over his chubby knees 
and said, “No need to make this technical. I 
was standing out the hedge between the 
two houses. I was on Jim Finch’s side of 
the hedg^. There was a big smear of blood 
around. Some erf it was spattered on the 
hedge. Barberry, I think. On the ground 
there was some hunks of brain tissue, none 
of them bigger than a dime. Also a {flece 
of scalp maybe two inches square. Had Jim’s 
hair on it all right. Proved that in the lab. 
Also found some pieces of bone. Not many.” 
He smiled peacefully. “Guess old Jim is 
dead all right. No question erf that. Blood 
was his and the hair was his.” 

Three jurors swallowed visibly and a 
fourth began to fan himself vigorously. 
Koobie answered a few other questions 



and then Justin Maries took over the cross- 
examination. 

“What would you say kilted Jim Finch?” 
Many people gasped at the question, hav- 
ing assumed that tte defence would be that, 
lacking a body, there was no murder. 

Koobie put a fat finger in the corner of 
his mouth, took it out again. “Gjuldn’t 
rightly say.” 

“Could a blow from a club or simito 
weapon have done it?” 

“Good Lord, no ! Man’s head is a pretty 
durable thing. You’d have to back htm up 
against a solid concrete wall and bust him 
with a full swing with a baseball bat and you 
still wouldn’t do that much hurt. Jim was 
standing right otrt in the open.” 

“Dr. Koobie, imagine a pair of pliers ten 
feet long and porportionately thick. If a pair 
erf pliers Kke that were to have grabbed Mr. 
Finch by the head, smashing it like a nut in a 
nut-cracker, could it have done that much 
damage?” 

Koobie pulled his nose, tugged on his ear, 
frowned and said, “Why, if it clamped down 
real sudden like, I imagine it could. But 
where’d Jim go?” 

“That’s all, thank you,” Justin Marks said. 
Amery Heater called other witnesses. One 
of them was Anita Hempflet. j 

Amery said, “You live across the road I 
from the defendant?” I 

Miss Anita Hempflet was fiftyish, big- 
boned, and of the same general consistency 
as the dried beef recommended for Canadian 
canoe trips. Her voice sounded like finger- 
nails on the third grade blackboard. 

“Yes I do. I’ve lived there thirty-five 
years. That Maloney person, him sitting 
right over there, moved in two years ago, 
and I must say that I . . .” 

“You are able to see Mr. Maloney’s house 
from your windows?” 

“Certainly !” 

“Now tell the court when it was that you 
first .saw the red-headed woman.” 

She licked her lips. “I first saw that . . . 
that woman In May. A right pleasant morn- 
ing it was, too. Or it was until I saw her. 
About ten o’clock. I’d say. She was right 
there in Maloney’s front yard, as bold as > 
brass. Had on some sort of shiny silver 
thing. You couldn’t call it a dress. ToodKMrt 
for that. Didn’t haH cover her the way a lady 
ought to be covered. Not by half. She 
was ...” I 

“What was she dcflng ?” ] 
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“Well, she come out of the house and she 
stopped and looked around as though she was 
surprised at where she was. My eyes are 
, good. I could see her face. She looked all 
around. Then she sort of slouched, like she 
was going to keel over or something. She 
wcdked real slow down toward the gate. Mr. 
Maloney came running out of the house and 
I heard him yell to her. She stopped. Then 
he was making signs to her, for her to go 
back into the house. Just like she was deaf 
or something. After a while she went back 
in. I guessed she probably was made deaf by 
that awful bomb thing the government lost 
control of near town three days before that.” 
“You didn’t see .her again?” 

“Oh, I saw her plenty of times. But after 
that she was always dressed more like a girl 
should be dressed. Far as I could figure out, 
Mr. Maloney was buying her clothes in town. 

It wasn’t right that anySiing like that should 
be going on in a nice neighborhood. Mr. 
Finch didn’t think it was right either. Runs 
down property values, you know.” 

“In your knowledge. Miss Hempflet, did 
Mr. Maloney and the decea^d ever 
■ quarrel?” 

,, “They started quarreling a few days after 
that woman showed up. Yelling at each 
. other across the hedge. Mr. Finch was 
always scared of burglars. He had that 
1 house fixed up so nobody could get in if he 
i didn’t want them in. A couple of times I saw 
Bill Maloney pounding on his door and 
rapping on the windows. Jim wouldn’t pay 
any attention.” 

Justin cross-examined. 

“You say, Miss Hempflet, that the defend- 
ant was going down and shopping for this 
woman, buying her clothes. In your 
^ knowledge, did he buy her anything else ?” 

J Anita Hempflet sniggered. “Say so! 
Guess she must of been feeble minded. I 
asked around and found out he bought a 
It blackboard and chalk and some kids’ Ixwks.” 

' “Did you make any attempt to find out 
where this woman came from, this woman 
who was staying with Mr. Maloney?” 

; “Should say I did! I know for sure that 
' she didn’t come in on the train or Dave 
Wattle would’ve seen her. If she’d come by 

• bus. Myrtle Cisco would have known it. 

E, Johnny Farness didn’t drive her in from the 
£' airport. I figure that any woman who’d live 

* openly with a man like Maloney must have 
m hitchhiked into town. She didn’t come any 
K other way.” 
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“That’s all, thank you,” Justin Marks said. 

M aloney sighed. He couldn’t un- 
derstand why Justin was looking so 
worried. Everything was going fine. Accord- 
ing to plan. He saw the black looks the jury 
was giving him, but he wasn’t worried. 
Why, as soon as they found out what had 
actually happened, they’d be all for him. 
Justin Marks seemed to be sweating. 

He came back to the table and whispered 
to Bill, “How about temporary insanity?” 

“I guess it’s okay if you like that sort of 
thing.” 

“No. I mean as a plea !” 

Maloney stared at him. “Justy, old boy. 
Are you nuts ? All we have to do is tell the 
tnith.” 

Justin Marks rubbed his mustache with 
his knuckle and made a small bleating sound 
that acquired him a black look from the 
judge. 

Amery Heater built his case up very 
cleverly and very thoroughly. In fact, the 
jury had Bill Maloney so definitely electro- 
cuted that they were beginning to give him 
sad looks — full of pity. 

It took Amery Heater two days to com- 
plete his case. When it was done, it was a 
solid and shining structure, every dis- 
crepancy explained — everything pinned 
down. Motive. Opportunity. Everything. 

On the morning of the third day, the court 
was tense with expectancy. The defence was 
about to present its case. No one know what 
the case was, except, of course, Bill Maloney, 
Justin Marks, and the unworldly red-head 
who called herself Rejapachalandakeena. Bill 
called her Keena. She hadn’t appeared in 
court. 

Justin Marks stood up and said to the 
hushed court, “Your Honor. Rather than 
summarize my defence at this point, I would 
like to put William Maloney on the stand 
first and let him tell the story in his own 
words.” 

The court buzzed. Putting Maloney on 
the stand would give Amery Heater a chance 
to cross-examine. Heater would rip Maloney 
to tiny shreds. The audience licked its col- 
lective chops. 

“Your name?” 

“William Maloney, 12 Braydon Road.” 
“And your occupation ?” 

“Tinkering. Research, if you want a fancy 
name.” 

“Where do you get your income ?” 
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“I’ve got a few gimmicks patented. The 
royalties come in.’’ 

“Please tell the court all you know about 
this crime of which you are accused. Start 
at the beginning, please.’’ _ 

Bill Maloney shoved the blonde hair back 
off his forehead with a square, mechanic’s 
hand and smiled cheerfully at the jury. Some 
of them, before they realized it, had smiled 
back. They felt the smiles on their lips 
and sobered instantly. It wasn’t good form 
to smile at a vicious murderer. 

Bill slouched in the witness chair and laced 
his fingers across his stomach. 

“It all started,’’ he said, “the day the army 
let that rocket get out of hand on the seventh 
of May. I’ve got my shop in my cellar. 
Spend most of my time down there. 

“That rocket liad an atomic warhead, you 
know. I guess they’ve busted fifteen generals 
over that affair so far. It exploded in the hills 
forty miles from town. The jar upset some 
of my apparatus and stuff. Put it out of 
kilter. I was sore. 

“I turned around, cussing away to myself, 
and where my coal bin used to be, there was 
a room. The arch leading into the room was 
wide and I could see in. I tell you, it really 
shook me up to see that room there. I 
wondered for a minute if the bomb hadn t 
given me delusions. 

“The room I saw didn’t have any furniture 
in it. Not like furniture we know. It had 
some big cubes of dull silvery metal, and 
some smaller cubes. I couldn’t figure out the 
lighting. 

“Being a curious cuss, I walked right 
through the arch and looked around. I m a 
great one to handle things. The only thing 
in the room I could pick up was a gadget on 
top of the biggest cube. It hardly weighed a 
thing. 

“In order to picture it, you’ve got to 
imagine a child’s hoop made of silver}' wire. 
Then right across the wire imagine the 
blackest night you’ve ever seen, rolled out 
into a thin sheet and stretched tight like a 
drumhead on that wire hoop. 

“As I was looking at it I heard some sort 
of deep vibration and there I was, stumbling 
around in my coal bin. The room was gone. 
But I had that darn hoop in my hand. That 
hoop with the midnight stretched across it. 

“1 took it back across to my workbench 
where the light was better. I held it in one 
hand and poked a finger at that black stuff. 
My finger went right through. I didn’t feel 



a thing. With my finger still sticking through 
it, I looked on the other side. 

“It was right there that I named the darn 
thing. I said, ‘Gawk !’ And that’s what I ve 
called it ever since. The Gawk. My finger 
didn’t come through on the other side. I 
stuck my whole arm through. No arm. I 
pulled it back out. Quick. Arm was okay. 
Somehow it seemed warmed on the other 
side of the gawk. 

“Well, you can imagine what it was like 
for me, a tinkerer, to get my hands on a thing 
like that. I forgot all about meals and so on. 

I had to find out what it was and why. I 
couldn’t see my own hand on the other side 
of it. I put it right up in front of my face, 
reached through from the back and tried to 
touch my nose. I couldn’t do it. I reached so 
deep that without the gawk there, my arm 
would have been halfway through my head 

ff 

“Objection!” Amery Heater said. “All 
this has nothing to do with the fact . . .” 

“My client,” Justin said, “is giving the 
incidents leading up to the alleged murder.” 

“Overruled,” the judge said. 

M aloney said, “Thanks. I decided 
that my arm had to be someplace when 
I stuffed it through the gawk. And it wasn’t 
in this dimension. Maybe not even in this 
time. But it had to be someplace. That 
meant that I had to find out what was on the 
other side of the gawk. I could use touch, 
sight. Maybe I could climb through. It 
intrigr.ed me, you might say. 

“I started with touch. I put my hand 
through, held it in front of me and walked. 
I walked five feet before my hand rammed 
up against something. I felt it. It seemed 
to be a smooth wall. There wasn’t such a 
wall in my cellar. 

■‘There has to be some caution in science. 
I didn’t stuff my head through. I couldn’t 
risk it. I had the hunch there might be 
something unfriendly on the other side of 
the gawk. I turned the thing around and 
stuck my hand through from the other side. 
No wall. There was a terrific pain. I yanked 
my hand back. A lot of little bloodvessels 
near the surface had broken. I dropped the 
gawk and jumped around for a while. Found 
out I had a bad case of frostbite. The broken 
bloodvessels indicated that I had stuffed my 
hand into a vacuum. Frostbite in a fraction 
of a second indicated nearly absolute zero. 
It seemed that maybe I had put my hand 
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space. It made me glad it had been my 
hand instead of my head. 

I propped the thing up on my bench and 
shov^ lots of things through, holding them 
a while and bringing them back out. Made a 
lot of notes on the effect of absolute zero on 
various materials. 

By that time I was bushed. I went up to 
wd Next day I had some coffee and tlien 
^ilt myself a little periscope. Shoved it 
through. Couldn’t see a thing. I switched the 
gawk, tested with a thermometer, put my 
hand through. Warm enougli. But the 
periscope didn’t show me a thing. I 
wondered if maybe something happened to 
light rays when they went through that 
bl^kness. Turns out that I was right. 

By about noon I had found out another 
ming about it. Every time I turned it around 
^ reach through into a separate 

Md distinct environmeirt. I tested that with 
the thermometer. One erf the environments 
1 . slammed the mercury right out 

mrough Ae top of the glass and bredee the 
^ss^ and burned my hand. I was glad I 
'todn t hit that one the first time. It would 
have burned my hand off at the wrist. 

“I began to keep a journal of each turn 
of the gawk, and what seemed to be on the 
other ^de of it. I rigged up a jig on my 
work bench and began to grope through the 
gawk with my fireplace tongs. 

Once I jabbed something that seemed 
to be soft and alive. Those tong^s were 
•snatched right through the gawk. Completely 
gone It gave me the shudders, believe me. 

If It had been my hand instead of the tongs, 

1 wouldn’t be here. I have a hunch that 
whatever snatched those tongs would have 
been glad to eat me. 

I rigged up some grappling hooks and 
went to work. Couldn’t get anything. I put 
a lead weight on some cord and lowered it 
through. Had some grease on the end of the’ 
wight. When the cord slacked off, I pulled 
it back up. There was fine yellow sand on 
the bottom of the weight. And I had low- 
ered It thirty-eight feet before I hit sand. 

On try number two hundred and eight, 
t brought an object back through the gawk. 
Justy has it right there in his bag. Show 
It to the people, Justy.” 

Justin looked annoyed at the informal 
request, but he unstrapped the bag and to<rfc 
an object. He passed it up to the judge 
who looked at it with great interest. Then 
was passed through the jury. It ended up 
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on the table in front of the bench, tagged as 
an exhibit. 



“You can see, folks, that such an object 
didn t come out of our civilization. ” 

“Objection!" Heater yelled. “The de- 
fendant could have made it.” 

“Hush up!” the judge said. 

“Thanks. As you can see that object is 
a big crystal. That thing in the crystal is 
a golden scorpion, about five times life size. 
The corner is sawed off there because Jim 
Finch sawed it off. You notice that he sawed 
off a big enough piece to get a hunk of the 
scorpion s leg. Jim told me that leg was 
solid gold. That whole bug is solid gold. I 
gu^s it was an ornament in some other 
civilization. 

“Now that gets me around to Jim Finch. 
As 3 mu all know, Jim retired from the 
jewelry business about five years ago. Jim 
was a pretty sharp trader. You know how 
he parlayed his savings across the board so 
that he owned a little hunk of just about 
evCTything in town. He was always after me 
to let him in on my next gimmick. I guess 
those royalty checks made his mouth water. 
We weren’t what you’d call friends. I passed 
the time of day with him, but he wasn’t a 
friendly man. 

Anyway, when I grabbed this bug out 
of the gawk, I thought of Jim Finch. I 
wanted to know if such a thing could be 
made by a jeweler. Jim was home and his 
eyes jxipfied when he saw it. You know how 
he kept that little shop in his garage and 
made presents for people? Well, he cut off 
a section with a saw. Then he said that 
hed^ never seen anything like it and he 
didn t know how on earth it was put together. 

1 told him that it probably wasn^t put to- 
gether on earth. That teased him a little 
and he kept after me until I tirfd him the 
whole story. He didn’t believe it. That made 
me mad. I took him over into my cellar 
and showed him a few things. I set the 
gawk between two boxes so it was parallel 
to the floor, then dropped my grapples down 
into it. In about three minutes I caught 
OTmething and brought it up. It seemed to 
be squirming.” 



L_ 



ALONEY drew a deep breath. 

“That made me a shade cautious, 
I brought it up slow. The head of the thing 
came ^t. It was like a small bear — but 
mote like a bear that had been made into a 
nig. Flat like a leech, and instead of froiff 
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legs it just seemed to have a million little 
sucker disks around the flat edge. It screamed 
so hard, with such a high note, that it hurt 
my ears. I dropped it back through. 

“When I looked around, old Jim was 
backed up against the cellar wall, mumbling. 
Then he got down on his hands and knees 
and patted the floor under the gawk. He kept 
right on mumbling. Pretty soon he asked 
me how that bear-leech and that golden bug 
could be in the same place. I explained 
how I had switched the gawk. We played 
around for a while and then came up with 
a bunch of stones. Jim handled them, and 
his eyes started to pop out again. He began 
to shake. He told me that one of the stones 
was an uncut ruby. You couldn’t prove it 
by me. It would’ve made you sick to see the 
way old Jim started to drool. He talked so 
fast I could hardly understand him. Finally 
I got the drift. He wanted us to go in 
business and rig up some big machinery so 
we could dig through the gawk and come 
back with all kinds of things. He wanted 
bushels of rubies and a few tons of gold. 

“I told him I wasn’t interested. He got 
so mad he jumped up and down. I told 
him I was going to fool around with the 
thing for a while and then I was going to 
turn it over to some scientific foundation so 
the boys could go at it in the right way. 

“He looked mad enough to kill me. He 
told me we could have castle and cars and 
yachts and a million bucks each. I told him 
that the money was coming in faster than 
I could spend it already and all I wanted was 
to stay in my cellar and tinker. 

“I told ' him that 1 guessed the atomic 
explosion had dislocated something, and the 
end product belonged to science. I also told 
him very politely to get the devil home and 
stop bothering me. 

“He did, but he sure hated to leave. Well, 
by the morning of the tenth, I had pretty 
well worn myself out. I was bushed and 
jittery from no sleep. I had made twenty 
spins in a row without getting anything, and 
I had begun to think I had run out of new 
worlds on the other side of the gawk. 

“Like a dam fool, I yanked it off the jig, 
took it like a hoop and scaled ft across the 
cellar. It went high, then dropped lightly, 
spinning. 

“And right there in my ceUar was this 
beautiful red-head. She was dressed in a 
shiny silver thing. Justy’s got that silver 
thing in his bag. Show it to the people. You 



can see that it’s made out of some sort of 
metal mesh, but it isn’t cold like metal ■ 
would be. It seems to hold heat and radiate 
it.’’ 

The metal garment was duly jjassed 
around. Everybody felt of it, exclaimed over , 
it. This was better than a movie. Maloney 
could see from Amery Heater’s face that 
the man wanted to claim the metal garment 
was also made in the Maloney cellar. 

Bill winked at him. Amery Heater flushed 
a dull red. 

“Well, she stood there, right in the middle 
of the gawk which was flat c^ainst the floor. 
She had a dazed look on her face. I asked 
her where she had come from. She gave me 
a blank look and a stream of her own lan- 
guage. She seemed mad about something. 
And pretty upset. 

“Now what I should have done was pick 
up that gawk and lift it back up over her 
head. That would have put her back in her 
own world. But she stepp>ed out of it, and 
like a darn fool, I stood and held it and spun 
it, nervous like. In spinning it, I spun her 
own world off into some mathematical equa- 
tion I couldn’t figure. 

“It was by the worst or the best kind of 
luck, depending on how you look at it, that' 

I made a ringer on her when I tossed the' 
gawk across the cellar. Her makeup startled^ 
me a little. No lipstick. Tiny crimson beads; 
on the end of each eyelash. Tiny emerald 
green triangles painted on each tooth in 
some sort of enamel. Nicely centered. Her 
hairdo wasn’t any wackier than some ycra 
see every day. 

“Well, she saw the gawk in my handsj, 
and she wasn’t dumb at all. She came at 
me, her lips trembling, her eyes pleading, 
and tried to step into it. I shook my head, 
hard, and pushed her back and set it back 
in the jig. I shoved a steel rod through, 
holding it in asbestos mittens. The heat be- 
yond the blackness turned the whole rod 
cherry red in seconds. I shoved it on through 
the rest of the way, then showed her the 
darkened mitten. She was quick. She got 
the most horrified look on her face. 

“Then she ran upstairs, thinking it was 
some sort of joke, I guess. I noticed that 
she slammed right into the door, as though 
she expected it to open for her. By the time 
I got to her, she had figured out the knob,. 
She went down the walk toward the gate. 

“That’s when nosey Anita must have seen 
her. I shouted and she turned juound and ■ 
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the tears were running right down her face. 
I made soothing noises and she let me lead 
her back into the house. I’ve never seen a 
prettier girl or one stacked any ... I mean 
her skin is translucent, sort of. Her eyes 
are enormous. And her hair is a shade of 
red that you never see. 

She had no place to go and she was my 
responsibility. I certainly didn’t feel like 
turning her over to the welfare people, I 
fixed her up a place to sleep in my spare 
room and I had to show her everything. 
How to turn on a faucet. How to turn the 
lights off and on. 

“She didn’t do anything except cry for 
four days. I gave her food that she didn’t 
eat. She was a mess. Worried me sick. 
I didn t have any idea how to find her world 
^ain. No idea at all. Of course, I could 
have popped her into any old world, but it 
didn’t seem right. 

On the fourth day I came up out of the 
cellar and found her sitting in a chair look- 
ing at a copy of See Magazine. She seemed 
very much interested in the pictures of the 
women. She looked up at me and smiled. 
That w^s the day I went into town and came 
back with a mess of clothes for her. I had 
to show her how a zipper worked, and how 
to button a button.’’ 

E LOOKED as if that might have 
been fun. 

“After she got all dressed up, she smiled 
some more and that evening she ate well. I 
kept pointing to things and saying the right 
name for them. 

“I tell you, once she heard the name for 
something, she didn’t forget it. It stayed 
fight with her. Nouns were easy. The 
other words were tough. About ten that 
night I finally caught her name. It was 
Rejapachalandakeena. She seemed to like 
to have me call her Keena. The first sentence 
she said was, ‘Where is Keena?’ 

That is one tough question. Where is 
here and now ? Where is this world, any- 
way ? On what side of what dimension? In 
which end of space? On what twisted con- 
volution of tlie time stream? What good is 
it to say ‘This is the world’. It jnst happens 
to be our world. Now I know that there are 
plenty of others. 

“Writing came tougher for her than the 
sounds of the words. She showed me her 
writing. She took a piece of j>aper, held 
the pencil pointing straight up and put the 
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paper on top of the rug. Then she worked 
that pencil like a pneumatic hammer, start- 
ing at the top right corner and going down 
the page. I couldn’t figure it until she read 
it over, and made a correction by sticking 
in one extra hole in the paper. I saw then 
that the pattern of holes was very precise — 
like notes on a sheet of music. 

“She went through the grade school read- 
ers like a flash. I was buying her some 
arithmetic books one day, and when I got 
back she said, ‘Man here while Billy gone.’ 
She was calling me Billy. ‘Keena hide,’ she 
said. 

Well, the only thing missing was the 
gawk, and with it, Keena’s chance to make 
a return to her own people. I thought im- 
mediately of Jim Finch. I ran over and 
pounded on his door. He undid the chain so 
he could talk to me through a five inch crack, 
but I couldn’t get in. I asked him if he had 
stolen the little item. He told me that I’d 
better run to the police and tell them exactly 
what it was that I had lost, and then I 
could tell the police exactly how I got it. 

I could tell by the look of naked triumph 
in his eyes tha^ he had it. And there wasn’t 
a thing I could do about it. 

“Keena’s English improved by leaps and 
bounds and pretty soon she was dipping into 
my texts on chemistry and physics. She 
seemed puzzled. She told me that we were 
l^e her people a few thousand years back. 
Primitives. She told me a lot about her 
world. No cities. The houses are far apart. 
No work. Everyone is assigned to a certain 
cultural pursuit, depending on basic ability. 
She ^ a designer. In order to train herself, 
she had had to learn the composition of all 
fabricated materials used in her world. 

“I took notes while she talked. When I 
get out of this jam, I’m going to revolu- 
tionize the plastics industry. She seemed 
' Di'ight enough to be able to take in the story 

how she suddenly appeared in my cellar. 

I gave it to her slow and easy. 

“When I was through, she sat very stiH 
for a long time. Then she told me that some 
of the most brilliant men of her world had 
long ago found methods of seeing into other 
worlds beyond their own. They had bor- 
rowed things from worlds more advanced 
than their own, and had thus been able to 
avoid mistakes in the administration of their 
own world. She told me that it was impossi- 
ble that her departure should go unnoticed. 
She said that probably at the moment of lier 
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disappearance, all fhe resources of a great 
people were being concentrated on that spot 
where she had been standing talking to some 
friends. She told me that some trace of the 
method would be found and that they would 
then scan this world, locate her and take 
her back. 

“I asked her if it would be easier rf we had 
the gawk, and she said that it wasn’t neces- 
sary, and that if it was, she would merely 
go next door and see Jim Finch face to face. 
She said she had a way, once she looked 
into his eyes, of taking over the control 
his involuntary muscles and stopping his 
heartbeat. 

“I gasped, and she smiled sweetly and 
said that she had very nearly done it to me 
when I had kept her from climbing back 
through the gawk. She said that everybody 
in her world knew how to do that. She also 
said that most adults knew how to create, 
out of imagination images that would re- 
spond to physical tests. To prove it she 
stared at the table. In a few seconds a Kttle 
Mack box slowly appeared out of misty noth- 
ingness. She told me to look at it. I picked 
it up. It was latched. I opened it. Her 
picture smiled out at me. She was standing 
before the entrance of a white castle that 
seemed to reach to the clouds. 

“Suddenly it was gone. She explained that 
when she stopped thinking of it, it naturally 
disappeared, because that was what had 
caused it. Her thinking. I asked her why 
she didn’t think up a doorway to her own 
world and then step through it while she 
was still thinking about it. She said that 
she could only think up things by starting 
with their basic physical properties and 
working up from there, like a jx)tter starts 
with clay. 

“So I stopped heckling Jim Finch at about 
that time. I was sorry, because I wanted 
the gawk back. Best toy I’d ever had. Once 
I got a look in Jim’s garage window. He’d 
forgot to pull the shade down all the way. 
He had the gawk rigged up on a stand, 
and had a. big arm, like the bucket on a 
steam shovel rigged up, only ju.st big enough 
to fit through the hoop. He wasn’t working 
it when I saw him. He was digging up the 
concrete in the corner of his cellar. He was 
using a pick and he had a shovel handy. 
He was pale as death. I saw then that he 
had a human arm in there on the floor and 
blood all over. The bucket was rigged with 
jagged teeth. It didn’t take much imagina- 
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tion to figure out what Jim had done. 

“Some poor innocent character in one of 
those other worlds had had a massive com 
traption come out of nowhere and chaw _his 
arm off. I thought of going to the poHce, 
and then I thought of how easy it would 
be for Jim Finch to get me stuck away in 
a padded cell, while he stayed on the out- 
side, all set to pull more arms off more 
people.’’ 



EATER glanced uneasily at the jury. 

They were drinking it in. 

“I told Keena about it and she smiled. 
She told me that Jim was digging into 
many worlds and that some of them 
were pretty advanced. I gradually got the 
idea that old Jim was engaging in as healthy 
an occupatictti as a small boy climbing be- 
tween the bars and tickling the tigers. I 
began to worry about old Jim a little. You 
all know about that couple of bushels of 
precious stones that were found in his house. 
That’s what made him tickle the tigers. But 
the cops didn’t find that arm. I guess that 
after he got the hole dug, Jim got over his 
panic and realized that all he had to do was 
switch the g^wk around and toss the arm 
through. Best place for old razor blades I 
ever heard of. 

“Well, as May turned into June and June 
went by, Keena got more and more confi- 
dent of her eventual rescue. As I learned 
more about her world, I got confident of it 
too. In a few thousand years we may be as 
bright as those people. I hope we are. No 
wars, no disease. 

“And the longer she stayed with me, the 
more upset I got about her leaving me. But 
it was what she wanted. I guess it’s what 
I’d want, if somebody shoved me back a 
thousand years B.C. I’d want to get home, 
but quick. 

“On the tenth of July, I got a phone call 
from Jim Finch. His voice was all quavery 
like a little old lady. He said, ‘Maloney, I 
want to give that thing back to you. Right 
away.’ Anything Jim Finch gave anybody 
was a spavined gift horse. I guessed that , 
the gobblies were after him like Keena had ^ 
hinted. 

“So I just laughed at him. Maybe I 
laughed to cover up the fact that I was a 
little scared, too. What if some world he 
messed with dropped a future type atomic 
bomb back through the gawk into his lap? 

I told him to burn it up if he was tired of it. 
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“I didn’t know Jim could cuss like that. 
He said that it wouldn t burn and he couldn’t 
break it or destroy it anyway. He said 
that he was coming out and throw it across 
the hedge into my yard right away. 

■As I got to my front door, he came 
running out of his house. He carried the 
thing like it was going to blow up. 

Just as he got to the hedge, I saw a misty 
circle in the air over his head. Only it was 
atout ten feet across. A pair of dark blue 
shiny pliers with jaws as big as the judge’s 
desk there swooped down and caught him by 
the head. The jaws snapped shut so hard 
that I could hear sort of a thick, wet, popping 
sound afi all the bones in old Jim’s head 
gave way all at once. 

“He dropped the gawk and hung limp in 
those closed jaws for a moment, then he 
was yanked up through that misty circle into 
nothingness. Gone. Right before my eyes. 
The misty circle drifted down to grass level, 
and then faded away. The gawk faded right 
You know what it made me 
think of? Of a picnic where you’re trying 
to eat and a bug gets on your arm and 
TOthers you. You pinch it between your 
thumb and forefinger, roll it once and throw 
it away. Old Jim was just about as im- , 
portant to those blue steel jaws as a hungry 
red ant is to you or me. You could call those 
geins he got crmnbs, I guess. 

I was just getting over being sick in my 
own front yard when Timmy came running 
wer, took one bok at the bbod and ran 
tack. The police came next. That’s all 
^re is to tell. Keena is still around and 
her in to testify tomorrow.” 
Bill Maloney yawned and smiled at the 
jury. 

Amery Heater got up, stuck his thumbs 
mside his belt and walked sbwly and heavily 
over to Bill. 

He stared into Bill s smiling face for ten 
long seconds. Bill shuffled his feet and began 
to look uncomfortable. 

_ In a low bitter tone, Amery Heater said, 
Gawks ! Golden scorpions ! Tangential 
worlds! Blue jaws!” He sighed teavily, 
pointed to the jury and said, “Those are 
mtelligent peopb, Maloney. No questions !” 
The judge bad to pound with his gavel 
to quiet the court. As soon as the room 
was quiet, he called an adjournment untH 
ten the following morning. 

When Bill Maloney was brought out of 
•us ceU into court the next morning, the 
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jurors gave each other wise looks. It was 
obvious Aat the young man had spent a bad 
night. There were puffy areas under his 
eyes. He scuffed his heels as he walked, sat 
down heavily and buried his face in his 
hands. They wondered why his shoulders 
seemed to shake. 

Justin Marks looked just as bad. Or 
worse. 

Bill was sunk in a dull lethargy, in an 
apathy so deep that he didn’t know where 
he was, and cared less. 

Justin Marks stood up and said, “Your 
Honor, we request an adjournment of the 
case for twenty-four hours.” 

“For what reason?” 

“Your Honor, I intended to "call the 
woman known as Keena to the stand this 
morning. She was in a room at the Hotel 
HoJIyfield. Last night she went up to her 
room at eleven after I talked with her in 
the lounge. She hasn’t been seen since. Her 
room is empty. All her possessions are 
there, but she is gone. I would like time to 
locate her, your Honor.” 

The judge looked extremely disappointed. 

his lips and said, in a sweet 
tone. You are sure that such a woman 
^actually exists, counsellor?” 

Justin Marks turned pale and Amerv 
Heater chuckled. 

“Of course, your Honor ! Why, only last 
night . . .” 

“Her people c4me and got her,” Bill 
Maloney said heavily. He didn’t look up 
The jury shifted restlessly. They had ex- 
pected to be entertained by a gorgeous red- 
head. Without her testimony, the story re- 
lated by Maloney seemed even more absurd 
than It had seemed when they had heard it. 
Of course, it would be a shame to electrocute 
a nice clean young man like that, but really 
you can’t have people going about killing 
their neighbors and then concocting such a 
fantasy about it . . . 

What s that?” the judge asked suddenly. 






I T BEGAN as a hum, so low as to be 
more of a vibration than a sound. A 
throb that seemed to come from the bowels 
of the earth. Slowly it increased in pitch 
and in vioterm^ and if the judge had any 
more to say cm tite subject, no one heard 
him. He appeared to be trying to beat the 
top of his desk in with the gavel. But the 
noise couldn’t be heard. 

Slowly dimbing up the audible range, it 
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filled the court. As it passed the index of 
vibration of the windows, they shattered, 
but the falling glass couldn't be heard. A 
man who had been wearing glasses stared 
through empty frames. 

The sound passed beyond the upper limits 
of the human ear, became hypersonic, and 
every person in the courtroom was suddenly 
afflicted with a blinding headache. 

It stopped as abruptly as a scream in the 
night. 

For a moment there was a misty arch in 
the solid wall. Beyond it was the startling 
vagueness of a line of blue hills. Hills that 
didn’t belong there. 

She came quickly through the arch. It 
faded. She was not tall, tet gave the impres- 
sion of tallness. Her hair was the startling 
red of port wine, her skin so translucent as 
to seem faintly bluish. Her eyes were half- 
way between sherry and honey. Tiny crim- 
son beads were on the tip of each eyelash. 
Her warm full lips were parted, and they 
could all see the little green enameled tri- 
angles on her white teeth. Her single gar- 
ment was like the silver metallic garment 
they had touched. But it was golden. With- 
out any apparent means of support, it clung 
to her lovely body, following each line and 
curve. 

She looked around the court Maloney’s 
eyes were warm blue fire. “Keena!” he 
gasped. She ran to him, threw herself on 
him, her arms around his neck, her face hid- 
den in the line of jaw, throat and shoulder. 
He murmured things to her that the jury 
strained to hear. 

Amery Heater, feeling his case fade away, 
was the first to recover. 

“Hypnotism!” he roared. 

It took the judge a full minute of steady 
pounding to silence the spectators. “One 
more disturbance like this, and I’ll clear the 
court,” he said. 

Maloney had come to life. She sat on his 
lap and they could hear her say, “What are 
they trying to do to you?” 

He smiled peacefully. “They want to kill 
me, honey. They say I killed Jim FinA.” 

She turned and her eyes shriveled the jury 
and the judge. 

“Stupid!” slie hissed. 

There was a little difficulty swearing her 
in. Justin Marks, his confidence regained, 
thoroughly .astonished at finding that Bill 
Maloney had been telling the truth all along, 
questioned Keena masterfully. She backed 
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up Maloney’s story in every jjartictdar. 
Maloney couldn’t keep his ^es off her. Her 
accent was odd, and her voice had a p>eculiar 
husky and yet liquid quality. 

Justin Marks knuckled his mustache , 
proudly, bowed to Amery Heater and said, 
“Do you wish to cross-examine?” 

Heater nodded, stood up, and walked 
slowly over. He gave Keena a long and 
careful look. “Young woman, I congratu- 
late you on your acting ability. Where did 
you get your training? Surely you’ve been 
on the stage.” 

“Stage?” 

“Oh, come now! All this has been very 
interesting, but now we must discard this 
dream world and get down to facts. What 
is your real name?” 

“ Rejapachalandakeena. ” 

Heater sighed heavily. “I see that you 
are determined to maintain your silly little 
fiction. That entrance of yours was some- ’ 
how engineered by the defendant, I am sure.” 
He turned and smiled at the jury — the smile 
of a fellow conspirator. 

“Miss So-and-so, tne defense has all been 
based on the idea that you come from s^e 
other world, or some hidden comer of time, ^ 
or out of the woodwork. I think that what 
you had better do is just prove to us that - 
you do come from some other world.’ His • 
voice dripped with sarcasm. “Just do one or 
two tilings for us that we common mortals^ 
can’t do, please.” , 

Keena frowned, propped her chin on her 
fist. After a few moments she said, “I do 
not know completely what you are able to 
do. Many primitive peoples have learned \ 
through a sort of intuition. Am I right in , 
thinking that those people behind that little 
fence are the ones who decide whether my ; 
Billy is to be killed?” 

“Correct.” 

She turned and stared at the jury for a ^ 
long time. Her eyes passed from face to 
face, slowly. The jurors were oddly uncrnn- 
fortable. 

She said, "It is very odd. That woman 
in tlie second row. TTie second one from 
the left. It is odd that she should be there. 
Not very Icmg ago she gave a poison, some 
sort of vegetable base poison, to her hus- 
band. He was sick for a long time and he 
died. Is that not against your silly laws?” ; 

The wcanan in question turned pale green, 
put her hands to her throat, rolled her eyei ; 
up and slid quietly off the chair. No one< 
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made a move to help her. All eyes were on 
Keena. 

Some woman back in the courtroom said 
shrilly, “I knew there was something funny 
about the way Dave died ! I knew it ! Arrest 
Mrs. WatscHi immediately!” 

Keena s eyes turned toward the woman 
who had spoken. The woman sat down sud- 
denly. 

Keena said, “This man you call Dave. His 
wife killed him because of you. I can read 
that in your eyes.” 

Amery Heater chuckled. “A very good 
■trick, but pure imagination. I rather guess 
you have been prepared for this situation, 
and my opponent has briefed you on what 
to do should I call on you in this way.” 

Keena’s eyes flashed. She said, “You are 
a most offensive p>erson.” 

She stared steadily at Amery Heater. He 
began to sweat. Suddenly he screamed and 
b^an to dance about. Smoke poured from 
his pockets. Blistering his fingers, he threw 
pocketknife, change, moneyclip on the floor. 
They glowed dull red, and the smell of 
scorching wood filled the air. 

A wisp of smoke rose from his tie clip, 
and he tore that off, sucking his blistered 
(fingers. The belt buckle was next. By then 
the silver coins had melted against the 
iwooden floor. But there was one last thing 
he had to remove. His shoes. Tlie eyelets 
were metal. They began to burn the leather. 

At last, panting and moaning he stood, 
surrounded by the cherry red pieces of metal 
on the floor. 

Keena smiled and said softly, “Ah, you 
have no more metal on )mu. Would you like 
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to have further proof?” 

Amery Heater swallowed hard. He looked 
up at the open-mouthed judge. He glanced 
at the jury. 

“The prosecution withdraws,” he said 
hoarsely. 

The judge managed to dose his mouth. 

“Case dismissed,” he said. “Young 
woman, I suggest you go back wherever 
you came from.” 

She smiled blandly up at him. “Oh, no! 
I can’t go back. I went back once and found 
that my world was very empty. They laughed 
at my new clothes. I said I wanted Billy. 
They said they would transport him to my 
world. But Billy wouldn’t be happy there. 
So I came back.” 

Maloney stood up, yawned and stretched. 
He smiled at the jury. Two men were help- 
ing the woman back up into her chair. She 
was still, green. 

He winked at Keena and said, “Come 
on home, honey.” 

They walked down the aisle together and 
out the golden oak doors. Nobody made a 
sound, or a move to stop them. 

Anita Hempflet, extremely conscious of 
the fact that the man who had left her wait- 
ing at the altar thirty-one years before was 
buried just beyond the corn hills in her 
vegetable garden, forced her razor lips into 
a broad smile, beamed around at the people 
sitting near her and said, in her high, sharp 
voice : 

"Well ! That girl is going to make a lovely 
neighbor! If you folks will excuse me, I’m 
going to take her over some fresh straw- 
berry preserves.” 




A fatlen satellite of Venus lures three hunted beings to the island of smiling death in 
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CHAPTER I 
Back Through the Past 



i t 



T he three men had a portentous air, as 
though they faced a decision of great 
importance. The tallest of them was 
obviously uneasy. 

“But the do^ died, you know.” he ob- 
jected suddenly. 
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Outside the countryside was shrouded in 
thick fog, through which the peculiar whistle 
of the twenty-second century air-trains, fol- 
lowing invisible lines of Y-rays, came fetintly 
to the ear. Inside the laboratory, concealed 
lights, reflected from the smooth metal of the 
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ISOTOPE MEN 



ceiling, gave a perfect imitation of diffused 
(iay%hL 

A man of a former age might have taken 
tl>ese men to be three very mascuKne women. 
They were enveloped, except for their heads, 
lands and feet, in one-piece overalls. Their 



cheeks were innocent of any trace trf hair. 
The hormone that sets the beard growing at 
puberty had been nentralized in their btood 
in accordarKe with the universal custom. 
Thus had the male sex freed itself of the daHy 
trouble and pain of shaving. 
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The youngest man, an athletic young 
fellow of twenty-four, laughed and slapped 
the taU one on the back. “You seem nervous, 
Armstrong,” he said. know the dc^s died 
when we tried the machine on them, but still, 

I may not. A human being has a stronger 
brain than a dog has. 

“I am confident that I can go under the 
nerve-stilling machine, practically to a stage 
of death, and still find the power to recover. 
If I do not, well, there have been many 
martyrs to science for less important causes 
than ours. ” 

“You have the right spirit, my son,” said 
the middle-aged, thick-set man whose over- 
alls were verv badly soiled. “There is a racial 
mind, of that ! am confident — and when your 
brain has been deprived of nearly all outside 
stimulation, the contents of the racial mind 
will come to the top. 

“How do the birds know when and where 
to migrate or how to build nests, if they have 
not inherited memories subconsciously guid- 
ing them ? Why do we fear certain things in- 
stinctively ? 

“Though I admit feeling that I would 
rather some one else faced the danger, 
Christopher, yet we must have a competent, 
scientific witness, one who has the interests 
of my investigation at heart. If you are ready, 
step into the chair and I will commence 
dulling your conscious mind so that the sub- 
conscious can take its place.” 

It was with more trepidation than he cared 
to admit that Christopher sat in the chair 
with the nerve-soothing machine at its back 
and, while his father adjusted the leather 
cap over his head, took what might be his 
last look round the laboratory. 

His father’s theory was that experience is 
never lost, but that the memories of all our 
ancestors are stored in our brains if we can 
but find them. Instinct, which plays a much 
more important part than reason in our lives, 
according to the scientist, was but the sum 
of these racial memories. 

A pad was adjusted to Christopher’s neck 
and, as the combined magnetic field and low 
temperature began to impede and soften the 
electro-chemical impulses passing along the 
microscopic nerve-fibers of his spine, his body 
seemed to grow cold and distant. More pads 
were placed at his temples to affect his optic 
nerves and all became dark. Other p>ads 
were placed over his ears and nose. Only the 
sense of taste remained. 

“He’s off all right,” muttered Armstrong. 



“Yes,” said the father, “if all is as I hope 
and believe, the individud, Christopher Bar- 
lem, is for a while dead. Only that part of his 
mind survives that is the common property 
of the race. He may be living through my 
life as it was before I begot him or he may be 
gazing upon scenes our ancestors saw hun-i 
dreds of thousands of years ago.” 

O W the young man’s features assun^ 
a rigid immobility. Barlem altered the 
adjustments. A slight pucker appeared be-i 
tween the recumbent man’s eyebrows and he 
shivered. To Armstrong it seemed like- 
producing movements in a corpse and he 
wished he had not agreed to the experiment 
“But,” he objected, “if we have stopped 
the sensory impulses going to the brain,, 
haven’t we also checked the motor impulses 
coming from it ? Perhaps we have interfered 
too rapidly with those that prevent the heart 
beating.” 

“I think we have,” said the father, “thel 
pulse is very rapid.” 

A change was coming over the face of the 
sleeper, a look of horror gradually taking 
possession of it as though he gazed upon 
scenes of unimaginable terror. That loolt 
became fixed as though Christopher had died 
in a state of great fear. 

Fot almost an hour they watched, liftii^ 
a heavy, helpless arm from time to time to 
feel the pulse. 

“Quick!” cried Armstrong, suddenly 
“The breath has almost stopped.” 

Barlem snapped off the switch. Very pal^ 
he felt the pulse again. There was only i 
faint movement. “I was not expecting sud 
a sudden breakdown,” he muttered. “Help 
me carry him.” 

Together they lifted the body and carriej 
it to a couch where a machine applied arti 
ficial respiration. They administered oxygen, 
adrenalin and other stimulants. ^ 

A nervous stimulus, applied to the brain, 
produced a quiver of an eyelid. “Only a 
matter of time,” announced the father, wid 
a sigh of relief. 

At last the body was freed from its en- 
cumbrances and the eyes opened, starin 
blankly about. It was not Christopher Bar-, 
lem that looked at them but some uncivilize( 
ancestor. 

“Look out !” called the father but too laW 
for the young man sprang straight at Arm 
strong’s throat. Barlem wrenched his son 
away» and secured him to the couch one 
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more — but not before the berylKum-copper- 
steel of twenty-second-century dentistry had 
exten^ely lacerated Armstrong’s neck. 

“His conscious mind is not yet in control,’’ 
explained Barlem, watchir^ the frantic strug- 
gles of his son. “Do you notice,’’ he asked, 
how the left arm hangs idle ? ’The nerves of 
that arm are dead.’’ 

“Will it recover?” 

I think so. Tlie healthy nerves will grow 
again in the sheaths of the dead fibers, like a 
plant sending out new roots. We will keep 
the muscles stroi^ by electrical treatment 
and, in time, the limb will be as sound as 
^r. Help me get his overalls off and put 
him to bed. Tomorrow, if he is strong 
enough, we shall hear what he has to say of 
bis sojourn in the past.” 

However, a week passed before the patient 
had sufficiently recovered and the two men 
met at his bedside. 

The room was a large one with wide open 
windows looking out on grass terraces, pools 
with fountains and lines of trees stretching 
.away to the horizon. Occasionally a bee 
fuzzed in enquiringly. Christopher sat prop- 
ped up in bed, rather pale and thin and bear- 
ing one arm in a sling. 
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My first sensations while under the in- 
fluence of the ray were the gradual dim- 
Jttiing of the light, the fading away of sounds, 
the sense of receding to an infinite distance. 
A wave of undreamed-of comfort filled the 
universe. All necessity for effort, the struggle 
and striving that are life, was gone. The 
distant beating of my heart was like the 
thumping of a powerful machine to which I 
listened without interest. 

All this was usual, but then came, through 
this sea of ease that was akin to death, a dis- 
turbing influence, a throb of emotion, a pulse 
of indefinable fear. All will was gone, fear 
filled my mind, meeting no resistance. Fear, 
and fear alone, existed. ’ 

It was the bed-rock of existence, that 
ultimate terror of dissolution that never 
leaves us — that provides the motive force of 
Me the power that keeps us striving to live 
through the greatest pain, illness or despair 
-ythe spur that never ceases its driving while 
life beats in our bodies. I was experiencing it 
now in its final simplicity, an awful force 
racking my mind, agonizing because of my 
inability to make any response. 



I T CAME in throbs, stronger and strong- 
er. At first it was fonnless, then it began 
to assume definite shapes, to become terror 
of this or of that. Fear of destruction merged 
inextricably into terror of the unknown, into 
fear of new experiences. At the same time I 
seemed to piossess many different personali- 
ties, to pass from being one person to bein? 
another. ^ 

One moment I was a savage crouching in 
a jungle at night, possessed with terror 
compounded of fear of wild beasts and of 
imagined things of the dark. The next, I was 
a girl trembling at the dawning prospect of 
womanhood. Then I was a savage child in a 
tree and the space below was like a maw 
waiting to devour me. 

I shared the thoughts of these and many 
more and the feelings of all were the same— 
a terror of dissolution, a terror of the un- 
known, a passionate desire to live and to 
propagate life. Such is the mental motive 
power constantly maintained by the racial 
mind, much in the same way as the heart 
pumps blood through the body. 

My mind flitted from individual to in- 
dividual like a butterfly from flower to 
flower As I lighted on each person I passed 
his early life in instantaneous comprehensive 
review, thought the thoughts and felt the 
feelings of that individual, was that indi- 
vidual, for an indefinable space of time. It 
was like living a multitude of lives in a series 
of vivid flashes and all the time it was 
nothing but a collection of extremely de- 
tailed memories. 

None of them had any beginning or end 
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for, of course, mwie of us is conscious of any 
beginning to his life or can fransmit a 
^memory of death. I was a priest in a temple 
and fled thence with a woman. I was a 
worshipper in that same temple and helped 
to hunt and to slay that same priest. I fled 
from cave-bears. I hunted sabre-toothed 
tigers. I was a soldier in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army. 

I was a scientist with knowledge far sur- 
passing what I possess in this life. I traveled 
in antiquated airships and submarines. I 
knew the secret of atomic power ; I, y^— I. 
traveled in space-ships. Whether my visions 
all related to the past or whether some of 
them belonged to the future, the fact remains 
that I traveled in space-ships. 

It was like a series of illuminated pictures, 
some bright, some faint. Where the in- 
telligence of the subject was strongest, there 
I had the clearest, most drtailed stories. 
Where it was weak there was little more than 
a welter of emotions. And, oddly enough, 
the lives of some obscure men and women 
were clearer than those of brilliant scientists 
and authors, while many kings and queens 
made hardly any impression on the stream. 

Clear above them all stands out the story 
of a simple boy. It has made this lasting im- 
pression, I think, 'because of the vividness 
of his perceptions and because of the fright- 
ful cataclysm through which he lived while 
still of an impressionable age. 

That boy, although I did not realize it 
until a little while ago, did not live on Earth, 
but on another planet. This planet was 
farther from the sun than we are and its 
nearest neighbors in space, apart from its 
only satellite, were Jupiter and Mars. 

It was a peaceful, pleasant world, or so it 
seemed to a child, and was the only inhabited 
planet in the Solar System — inhabited, that 
is to say, by humanity. On earth Mankind 
had not yet risen to challenge the sovereignty 
of the beasts. 

He or I (for he seemed to be myself) had 
no brothers or sisters, but lived with my 
father. I remember very little of my mother. 
She died when I was very young. We had 
easy lives, for nearly all necessity for work 
had been banished by scientists of bygone 
ages. 

Little- remained of that science now for, 
having solved nearly all human problems, it 
had fallen into disuse. There was a library 
containing the knowledge of the ancients, but 
none now ever passed the electronic dust- 
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barriers at the doors or threaded the coils 
of profound wisdom through the idle reading 
machines. 

What education there was was conducted 
by tutors. Myself and eleven companions of 
both sexes were in the care of one of these, 
Parmel, a gentle, white-haired man who 
spent most of his time playing games with 



us. 



CHAPTER II 
Parmel’ s Secret 



® UR years were very long, but I think I 
was of an age corresponding to about 
seventeen Earth years on the day when I 
approached Parmel, as he sat half asleep in 
the garden. I began to ask him questions, for 
my mind was full of curiosity. 

It was a perfect day, warm and bright, 
with small white clouds floating leisurely 
across the sky. But so accustomed were we 
to perfect weather in a world where the 
winds and temperature were controlled by 
humanity that we did not notice its beauty. 
The sun shone, but it was not a conspicuous 
object among the Ij&lf-dozen artificial sims 
that competed with it — mechanical bodies 
that patiently provided us with light and 
heat and seldom required attention. 

Parmel sat among clumps of tall feathery 
grasses on an upholstered garden seat 
equipped with a rock shelter under which it 
slid automatically, out of the dew and showers 
of the night. Before him was a shallow pool in 
which little creatures rather like frogs were 
jumping and swdmming about. 

“They tell me, Parmel,” I began, sitting 
beside him, “that when I want to know any- 
thing I should ask you.” 

“That is so, Hasteen,” he replied, turning 
his grave, gray eyes on me, “what does my 
little one wish to know ?” 

“A few days ago my father took me on a 
visit to my uncle who lives in the North, and 
we went to a big building where there was _ 
a machine they called a telescope. Looking; 
into the eyepiece of this machine, I saw a 
rough grey ball with black markings. 

“The masterpiece of our ancestors,” said 
the attendant, “the sphere that provider oofj 
heat, light and power and has made life soj 
easy for us.” 9 



"TerriHe? I heard father 
looked at it. What did he mean?” 

^ Parmel looked troubled. **Do not inquire 
into su^ things, little one,” he said, stroking 
my hair. 'It is not good to be so curious. 
Let us play with the ball machine.” 

I pouted. But Daddy told me to ask you 

He said you would tell me!” 

He sighed. “Well, if you must know, 

- you shall. See all those little suns sprinkled 
about the sky, providing us with light and 
warmth? They were made by men long 
ages ago. The Moon, which you saw, sends 
do'^ the power which is transmitted to the 
little suns and turned by them into light and 
heat. Now let us play.” 

I would not play but pondered this ex- 
planation in silence. 

“But if the moon is cold and dark, as I 
saw It, how can it send down heat and light?” 
Never did I know a child with so much 
exclaimed Parmel with another 
sigh. But that strange man, your father, 
says your questions are to be answered and 
answered they shall be and truthfully. The 
Jiower from the moon is atomic power. Wait 
one moment.” He went into the house, to re- 
turn carrying a green metal box bv its 
handle. 

This, Hasteen, is the heater that keeps up 
the hot water supply in my home.” 

^ He carried it to a small statue, where he 
p'lig'gcd it into two holes cunningly hidden 
m the mouth of a sculptured fish at the base. 

It ^is a machine for obtaining atomic 
power,” he exclaimed, removing the case. 

I looked at it. It seemed to me merely 
device for creating a field of electro- 
m^etic tension between two brass plates. 
TnCTe was nothing for the energy to act on. 
Put your h^d into the cup in the middle 
is quite cold — and see what you 

I did so and drew out a small disc of lead, 
which I examined and returned. Parmel 
Hirew the switch, first warning me not to 
t^h the uncovered machine. The leaden 
<nsc jumped up to ocaipy a spot exactly 
antral between the brass plates. Almost 
immediately it changed into a round ball of 
su^ended molten metal whose heat I could 
on my face and hands. It began to glow 
oull red, then bright, until it was a ball of 
intense white fire at which I could not look 
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say as he explained, “therefore I stopped the process 



ARMEL switched it off. “These un- 
shielded rays are highly dangerous,” he 



^fore the lead had really begun to warm up. 
That ball will emit heat and light a hundred 
times as intense as that and continue to do 
so for years. 

“An atom consists of protons and elec- 
trons, the protons being units of positive 
electricity while the electrons are units of 
negative electricity. All the protons and 
some of the electrons are contained in the 
central nucleus of the atom, while the re- 
maining electrons circle round this nucleus 
much in the same way as the planets travel 
round the sun. 

“Now the electrons are not restricted to 
one fixed orbit, but each electron has a 
limited number of definite orbits which it may 
wcupy and it may jump from one to another. 
When it jumps outwards it absorbs a 
quantum of energy. When it jumps towards 
the nucleus it emits an equivalent quantum of 
energy. 

“Many thousands of years ago, when 
science was at the apex of its power, men 
discovered the way to release this energy of 
the atom. An intense magnetic field caused 
the electrons to drop into smaller orbits, even 
iqto the nucleus itself. That was what made 
that leaden ball so hot. 

“Now, when an electron thus fell into the 
nucleus, the atom changed and became an 
atom of another element. Three such changes 
turned lead, which has eighty two planetary 
electrons, into thalium, which has eighty one 
then into mercury, with eighty, then into 
gold, with seventy nine. Or rather into an 
isotope of gold — that is to say, into a sub- 
stance having all the properties of gold ex- 
cept for a greater weight. Isotopes are com- 
mon in nature. 

“The power thus obtained was tremen- 
aous. We produced aluminum far heavier 
than lead and solid oxygen that refused to 
melt. These unnatural atoms showed a 
strong tendency to absorb energy and return 
to more natural forms. 

Elements that changed into others were 
found to be highly dangerous and the rays 
formed, where power was produced in bulk, 
had hamful effects. Therefore, the main 
fH'oduction of power was transferred to the 
Moon, which to this day sends down an in- 
visible beam of energy that, transmitted to 
our globes, is radiated down again. 

“In this way we have made the whole of 
the globe habitable except the extreme South 
Pole, instead of merely the equatorial belt, 
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which is the only area on which the unaided 
power of tile distant sun can support human 

“The last step was to move the Moon from 
its orbit, and fix it over the North (mag- 
netic) Pole. This was done to obviate the 
difficulties of having a moving source of 
power. When our nearest neighbor in space, 
massive Jupiter, passed near our planet it 
caused perturbations in its orbit and that of 
its satellite.” 

“The great beam no longer fell on the 
receiving plants. All of the little suns winked 
out and millions died of cold before the 
scientists brought the Moon back into its 
orbit 

“Such is the tale, Hasteen. I have told 
you, a child, more than many grown-up 
persons know. Now let us play.” 

I screed, for my mind had acquired as 
much knowledge as it could digest at one 
time. We rode on our kolabs, creatures with 
round yellow bodies and single snaky legs 
with a pad at the end. They progressed by 
jumping, and obeyed verbal commands. We 
made them throw us high in the air and catch 
us on their powerful tails. 

Seeing us enjoying ourselves, the others 
came to join us and we swam in the lake and 
played with octopi. A great snake, with 
beautiful gold, red and blue markings, swam 
with us. We had never seen its like before 
but we had no fear, for the last harmful 
creature on our world had been destroyed 
lotg ages before. 

T hat night, as I lay on my wonderfully 
soft bed, I pondered Parmefs words. 
Next day, at the first opportunity, I facdl 
my tutor with a new question. 

"I understand now what the attendant 
said but why did Father call it a terrible 
thing?” 

I saw that he was profoundly startled. 
“There is nothing more to tell, child,” he 
said, hastily. But I saw his pallor and the 
trembling of his hands and knew that he lied. 

‘Til tell Father,” I cried, stamping my feet 
in temper. 

“IDon’t be cross with me, Hasteen. There 
is nothing else.” 

I raced away from him, knowing that he 
could not catch me except on his kolab and 
jumped into my machine amongst the bushes. 
Pressing the button marked Home, I was 
carried through the air to the lawn before my 
fathere’s house. 



Running in, I found him sitting alone in 
his room, for he had a love of solitude that 
marked him as slightly abnormal. He ignored 
my entrance, for hie was listening to a 
mechanical rendering of a song sung by 
long-dead singers — and I knew he must 
never be disturbed while thus engaged. 

When the music ceased I told him^ all. 
“Wonderful son,” he said, fondling my 
brown wavy hair, “you have that desire for 
knowledge, for lack of which our world is 
about to perish. I will tell you what Parmel 
dare not. 

“Our planet is divided into two hemi- 
spheres, each ruled by tyrants who fear that 
the acquiring of knowledge by the people 
might make their positions unsafe. ' There- 
fore they have forMdden learning. What I 
am about to tell you I have learned by secret 
ways. You must never repeat it, or my life 
will be forfeit. 

“There is a crisis facing our world which 
our rulers will not allow the people to hear 
of lest the ineptitude of their government be 
revealed. The power in the Moon is nearly 
at an end. For countless generations it has 
kept our planet warm and fertile. Whereas 
it was once big enough to be easily seen, and 
to give us light at night, now it is but a few 
miles across and visible only in a telescope. 

“The power supply is already reduced. 
The globes are not so bright nor so warm as 
they were. When it fails altogether the great 
majority of us must perish, for only at the 
equator will human life be possible. Already 
there is bickering between the rival govern- 
ments over the apportionment of power. 
Arguments that may end in open warfare at 
any moment. 

“The scheme has been suggested of captur- 
ing another heavenly body to be a young and 
healthy moon for us, of sending our ex- 
haust^ satellite off into space. But the 
science that plucked the Moon from its 
place in the sl^ was of a distant generation, 
whose secrets are forgotten or hidden. Sudi 
dreams are vain.” 

It was a thoughtful and rather frightened 
young man that now listened to his father’s 
words. 

“No one knows what can be done,” he 
went on. “We might build ourselves power 
plants of the earth, as was done in the pastj 
But the people are sunk in sloth and apathy, | 
caring little about the approaching danger, j 
provided that their immediate comforts are! 
not interfered with. None can even acquire] 
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knowledge that might aid us in avoiding our found myself in a long dark corridor 

doom— for the autocrats have forbidden any 
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approach to the library that contains the 
wisdom of the ancients.” 

I pondered long over all this and my secret 
desire was to enter the forbidden building 
and to absorb the knowledge hidden therein. 
My solo flights — I made many of them — 
tended always to lead me towards it and I 
studied the lay of the land. 

^ stone building, much cor- 
roded by weather, set on a barren mountain, 
the only approach to which was through the 
air. In one place the roof had fallen and 
shelf upon shelf of wire coils stared up, 
mutely protesting to the sky at this ill-treat- 
ment of the fruits of the labor of the ancients. 

The jagged hole drew me like a magnet. To 
rater by any of the doors was, I knew, to be 
mstantly seen on the vision screens at the 
police offices and tlie police plane would be 
there in a few moments. But I thought that 
the hole worn by the wind and rain afforded 
a means of entering unobserved. A thousand 
times, in my dreams, I flew in and found 
wonderful things inside. 

At last, with the intrepidity of youth, I 
ventured it. Soft as thistledown my little 
machine sank through and rested on the 
debris on the floor. With wildly beating heart 
I stepped out. In thus breaking the orders 
of authority I was doing something not one 
m a thousand on our world would have 
dared. 



CHAPTER III 
The Forbidden Building 



W indows of quartz lighted the 
rooms and I was glad of this, for I 
dared not try the lights. Dust and rubble 
covered everything in this particular room 
and the frayed wires often broke on their 
jwssage through the reading machines — so 
that I soon decided not to waste time on the 
works in this room, most of which, I saw 
from the labels, related to birds and animals. 

Pressing the button I found that the 
machinery for raising the door no longer 
functioned. This did not delay me long, for 
seizing the central handle, I pulled until 
something snapped and the door went half- 
way up and jammed. Ducking beneath I 



Feeling my way along I found another 
door and, on my pressing the button it slid 
silently upwards. Through the elliptical open 
mg I saw stacks of wire coils and a nutter 
of reading machines in as perfect order as if 
they had been left but yesterday. It was a 
storehouse of knowledge of the science of 
chemistry — but of more interest to me was 
a plan of the building on the wall near the 
door. The room devoted to atoms and atomic 
power was on the other side of the corridor 
three doors away. ’ 

In a few seconds I was there, taking down 
coils at random and glancing through the 
titles and the brief summary of the contents 
on the labels. There was a reading machine 
near the door and a coil had been placed on 
the spool and the end threaded through 
ready to be heard. ’ 

It was as though whoever had been last 
there, probably generations before, had left 
it to be seen by the man who followed him. 

I felt as though a hand from the past, in 
this dark, silent house of the dead, were 
guiding me to the switch. Fearfully I glanced 
around as I furtively examined the coil. 

Near the start the wire had been cut and 
another piece of wire, about a yard long, had 
been cunningly interpolated. Who would 
thus disfigure a complete work of science by 
adding an unauthorized frontispiece ? Ginger- 
ly I pressed the switch. 

Hearing a grunt behind me I spun around 
— but it was only a protest from the machin- 
ery at having its age-long rest disturbed. 
After tliat it worked without a hitch. Mar- 
velous were the machines of the ancients. 

The screen lit up, but no picture showed 
ffiereon. Only a voice came from the sound- 
ing-board— a whispering voice, dry and 
hoarse, as though the speaker, even as I, 
went in fear of discovery. 

To all genuine seekers after knowledge, if 
any such be left upon Earth. Here, sooner 
or later, must you come, perhaps secretly, as 
I have come, perhaps openly in some wiser 
day. God grant that it be the latter. Only in 
this way can I leave a message for you that 
the enemies of the light will not discover and 
destroy. To you, I say, ‘Find the true South 
Pole of Earth and much that is mystery shall 
be explained to you.’ ” 

Then the join was reached. A man’s face 
appeared on the screen and another voice 
^gan some preliminary remarks on the sub- 
ject of the work. Secrets of the Moon it was 
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called— a strange title for a scientific work. 

A longing for safety came to me. I now re- 
gretted my rash enterprise. I tiptoed back to 
my plane, half expecting to find it gone or a 

S ard mounted over it. But it was as I had 
t it. Trembling I climbed up in it — nothing 
in sight from the roof. I pull^ the lever and 
shot rashly upwards. 

Immediately I realized my mistake. As I 
climbed I came into full view of a police 
plane that had been hidden behind a peak. 
They could not have seen me come out of 
the library, but must know that I had been 
near. 

With a half-formed idea that out of sight 
is out of mind, I raced for home. 

Should I tell Father of my escapade? I 
had great faith in my father, whom I re- 
garded as a comrade and friend. My only 
punishment would be a word of reproof. 
Finally, with much fumbling and stammer- 
ing, I told him all. 

"Are you sure you were not seen?” he 
asked gravely. He had gone very pale. 

“Quite sure. Dad," I lied, for my courage 
had failed when it came to telling him about 
the police plane. 

“I hope not,” he said, slowly shaking his 
head, “if you are found out, the punishment 
is death.” 

A t that moment the radio showed the 
red light of an imperative call from 
police headquarters. 

The world seemed to crash about my ears 
and I cursed that police plane from the bot- 
tom of my heart. 

Giving me a quick glance of warning Fa- 
ther switched on. The coarse features of the 
police chief showed on the screen. 

“Garlan Pollard,” began the official, “the 
routine examination of the forbidden build- 
ing was made with W-rays this afternoon, 
and fresh footmarks were fotmd on the 
floors. Several doors were open. Your son, 
Hasteen, was seen leaving the vicinity short- 
ly before. You will deliver him at once to ffie 
official plane that is being dispatched to bring 
him here for examination.” 

A cold hand closed on my heart. Nothing 
could be hidden from the searching gaze of 
the authorities. Mercy was an unknown 
quantity to these officials. 

Not a muscle moved on my father’s strong, 
lean face, every detail of which was visible to 
the searching eyes of the policeman. 

“My son has not been out of my sight 



since the breakfast hour,” he declared. 

“You will hand him over to the plane," re- 
peated the voice. 

“I will bring him to meet it,” replied 
Father, switching off. 

Rising, he beckoned to me to follow and 
we went in silence to where his plane. 
Amphibia, as he called it, rested in its 
shelter. I could not blame him for handing 
me over, for resistance to the authorities was 
unheard of and escape impossible. But as 
he started off he gripped my hand in a 
strong, warm grip, without a glance in my 
direction. 

I felt a fresh wave of confidence in this 
silent reserved man whose child I was. 

The plane. Amphibia, was of Father’s own 
design, and had an airtight body shaped like 
a stout, fat-bellied fish. There were lifting 
propellers at the top and driving propellers 
behind. Along the sides were wings shaped 
like the closed wings of a bird. It could 
travel at great speed, though not so fast as 
the police machines, and could go up to the 
highest limits of the stratosphere. The reason 
for its name was the fact that, with its lifting 
vanes idle, it would run along the ground — 
or, with the wheels folded away, serve as a 
speedy motorboat. It could even be used as a 
motor sleigh on the snows of mountain tops 
or pleasure resorts. 

In an incredibly short space of time we 
were advancing to meet the police plane. 
“You will hand the prisoner over to us,” they 
barked through our receiving apparatus. 

“Coming,” said father laconically, guiding 
tile plane with his left hand. Then I saw 
something that thrilled me with a new fear. 
His right hand, hidden frcwn prying rays be- 
hind a solid block of metal, held a square 
black object with a handle and a pointer. It 
was one of the ebonite boxes that could con- 
tain an enormous amount of power ^d I saw 
that the indicator was set for disintegrator 
rays. 

Even in my fear I realized that father was 
right. It was better to die in a hopeless fight 
than to face torture in the hands of the 
authorities. For his attempt to shield me had 
inevitably involved him in my fate, parti- 
cularly as the police had long been seeking 
an excuse to do away with him. 

“Preparing to attach myself alongside,” 
father told them, zooming about with a 
clumsiness foreign to his usual precise skill 
The object of his maneuvers was soon re- 
vealed for, directly we were out of sight « 



any windows, and therefore temporarily safe 
from attacking rays, his hand shot out. In an 
instant the main driving propeller of the 
police plane was in fragments. The ship fell 
away, spinning sickeningly. 

We shot upwards, zig-zagging in all 
directions. Below us the crippled ship was 
righted and feebly tried to follow. Father 
glanced without a word or change of ex- 
pression at a hole in our wing, tom there by 
a ray that must have missed finishing us bv 
inches. 

In a few moments we were among the 
clouds, the first fugitives to escape from the 
^lice since the legendary criminals and 
heroes of the past. 

© UR troubles, however, were by no 
means at an end. While we had 
disabled the only official plane in active com- 
mission in our district, others could be 
started as soon as the men were got tc^ether. 
A few minutes would suffice to warn other 
districts of our flight. 

We went up to the rarefied air of the high- 
^t altitudes, where we were safest, alike 
from the long infra-red rays that penetrate 
f^ and mist and from short X and Y-rays 
that penetrate material objects. It was 
freezingly cold, but we could have our heat- 
ing apparatus only at half strength or it 
would serve to pick us out. 

“Where are we going. Dad?” I asked, 
breaking a long silence. 

“South Pole,” he replied, as though it were . 
next door. He was making for the opposite 
pd of our world in response to the message 
from the past I had heard in the forbidden 
building. 

We were above the artificial suns, globes 
over a mile wide, radiant on the underside 
and black above. One of them turned silently 
over. Father permitted his first exclamation 
to e^ape him, and avoided it as widely as 
possible. The people below were being de- 
prived of heat and light in an endeavor to 
find us. 

A police plane shot up, searching the sky 
with great beams. Then my father showed his 
cunning. He kept between the plane and the 
light, in the full power of the well-nigh in- 
tolerable heat of one of the globes— the one 
place where we could not be seen. The plane 
passed on. 

Our radio carried to us the messages sent 
out by the police telling of our flight. Then 
an urgent public proclamation was broad- 
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cast that we ignored until we realized its 
startling and terrible import. Briefly it 
stated that the negotiations between the 
North and the South, concerning the appor- 
tionment of power, had broken down. The 
hemispheres were at war. That meant we 
had thousands of miles of hostile territory 
to cross on our way to the pole. 

F or a while it helped us. For the forces 
of the government were too busily en- 
gaged to trouble greatly about us. We ceased 
dodging about, and made straight for the 
u 3. mad attempt to cross it before 

the great protective screens were properlv in 
action. 

Oceans and continents raced by beneath. 
Crashings and boomings sounded from the 
^^®f and, daringly switching on our vision 
screens, we saw a great town being reduced 
to dust by an enemy fleet. 

Of course both sides would strain every 
nerve to strike the first blow. Hundreds 
must have been slain before they even knew 
they were at war. The long mottled bodies 
of the planes were like a group of deadly 
snakes, rushing in to strike a blow, then 
dashing out again. 

Occasionally a lucky shot would catch a 
raiding vessel before it could escape, but 
steadily the towns were being destroyed. In 
the surrounding countryside no human life 
remained, for the land was bathed in__deep, 
inaudible sound waves that caused ^rtain 
Ixmes in the skull to vibrate, snap and cut 
into the brain. 

Abruptly the defensive screen of the town 
broke down. Then a few seconds sufficed to 
annihilate its inhabitants and the fleet went 
on to the next town. The Northern fleet was 
probably carrying out similar operations in 
the South, for the people of our planet had 
thoroughly learned the first principle of war, 
dimly realized by Earth in the little war of 
1914-18 and nearly carried to its logical con- 
clusion in the terrific holocaust of 1950-51. 

The first principle is that you can do far 
more damage to an enemy’s morale by strik- 
ing at his helpless civilian population than 
you can by destroying his army or navy. 
We execrate our late antagonists for the 
brutality of the poison gas attacks that wiped 
out half America in the fall of 1950, but they 
simply meant that our opponents were the 
first to realize that war is simply mass mur- 
der, the first to carry out mass murder with 
the greatest possible efficiency. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Stranded! 



r P, up we went to the atmospheric ceil- 
ing, our atomic heater, now in full 
reckless blast, making us fairly comfortable. 
Straight ahead showed a faint pinkish haze 
I that was the five-mile wide electronic bar- 
rier of the frontier. My heart fell, for 
nothing could pass that wall but a fleet with 
terrific defensive power at its command and 
prepared to lose a third of its number. 

As soon as we entered it we would be 
shown on the screens of both sides. And we, 
being a civil plane crossing the frontier 
against the rules of war, both sides would 
instantly bathe the whole area with brain- 
destroying vibrations. 

Father set his teeth and tore at that im- 
pregnable barrier at his top speed. In earth 
terms I think it would be about 600 miles an 
hour. In the dim light reflected from his 
instrument board I saw his lips were drawn 
back, and his eyes aglow with insane ferocity. 

I knew that the passionate, tempestuous 
nature of this outwardly quiet man was 
capable of the most unreasoning acts in fits 
of ungovernable fury. Rumors that had 
reached me regarding his sanity recurred and 
caused me profound anxiety. 

Straight ahead glowed that pale pink haze. 
Father swerved neither to the right nor to 
the left, but turned slightly upwards. Was 
it possible to go further up ? It was, but only 
for a while, for our velocity carried us right 
out of the atmosphere like a fish leaping out 
of water. 

It was an invention of genius, of a wonder- 
fully expert airman, an idea that offered one 
chance in a thousand of escape. I looked out 
at the surface of the atmosphere beneath, 
for I saw that the air does not gradually 
become more and more attenuated until a 
vacuum is reached, but at a certain point 
there comes a definite break, a distinct sur- 
face. 

Seen from above it was like the faintest 
possible ghost of a sea, with humps ^d 
hollows and slow-moving waves many miles 
in height. Where we had left it, a huge 
splash was forming, exactly like a splash in 
water seen in a slow motion camera. 

We were dropping again and I saw that 



our desperate leap wguM carry us scarce a 
quarter of the distance across the barrier. 
We struck the surface. To my surprise, 
exceedingly rarefied as that surface was, 
more tenuous than what often passes for a 
vacuum on the ground, there was a distinct 
shock. We darted up again like a flat stone 
skimming the surface of a lake. The watchers 
must have been puzzled by the black marks 
that appeared, momentarily, on their screens. 

Again that sea of air rose to meet us ; again 
it dropped away. All the time we were 
gaining distance. At last we could keep it up 
no longer, but now the pink haze was behind 
us and we were met by no death-dealing 
vibrations. Father’s terrific gamble had come 
off. We were in enemy territory. 

He turned to me, his face dripping with 
perspiration. “Pitch and toss with death,” 
he shouted, slapping my back, “pitch and toss 
with death. Here, you take the controls for 
a bit. I’ve had enough.” Switching the heat 
half off he lay down and went to sleep. 

Alone in control of the ship I flew over the 
enemy soil. I cut down the speed to about 
200 miles an hour, for I reasoned that the 
less power I used the less magnetic disturb- 
ance we would cause and the less likely we 
were to be detected. As much as p>ossible I 
kept over the oceans. 

When I feared that we might be seen I 
resorted to the trick Father had shown me 
of skimming the atmosphere. It was an 
exhilarating sport, but I could not make the 
prodigious speed we had made in passing the 
electronic barrier. Many a time I was on the 
point of calling Father, but I won my way 
without detection for thousands of miles. 

A t last I had to wake him, for a fleet 
was following and rapidly overhauling 
us -at our utmost speed. He grunted and 
took over the controls. But we could not 
equal the speed of those ships and soon we 
must be overtaken. He realized this, for he 
cut down our speed and hid behind one of 
the artificial suns. 

This was futile, for soon they would be 
above, below and all round us. But again I 
underestimated the resourcefulness of my 
father. Soon he found what he was looking 
for, the door in the side of the globe through 
which entry could be made in the rare event 
of the internal machinery requiring attention. 

In a thrice we were within, nestling among 
the mechanisms. Here, though the X and Y- 
rays would peer through the walls, what 
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would appear to be an extra piece of 
machinery stood a good chance of escaping 
detection. 

Getting out of our vessel we threaded our 
way through dynamos, valves, electromagnets 
and much apparatus whose purpose was a 
mystery to me. Our disintegrator rays made 
a slit in the side of the globe, through which 
we watched the advancing fleet. 

A few moments’ examination showed it to 
be composed of ships from the North racing 
across the enemy country at their utmost 
speed. In their wake followed a great belt of 
darkness extending right across the sky — and 
I thought at first that they fled from some 
frightful weapon of destruction, some terrible 
new engine of death. 

Then I saw them come upon one of the 
artificial suns. It splintered and crackled as 
they focussed their rays on it. The light went 
out and, as the huge store of energy within 
was released, it exploded with a blinding 
flash of light and a terrific detonation. Our 
own globe was set rocking so that it broke 
away from its position over the magnetic 
damp in the ground below ; but gradually the 
attraction reasserted itself and it came back. 

I was thunderstruck at this monstrous act 
of vandalism. The replacing of one of those 
globes would, in the inadequate state of our 
mechanical knowledge, take more than a 
dozen generations. In the meantime the 
snow and ice of eternal night would seize in 
relentless grip the land and seas beneath. 

Yet the act was perfectly consistent with 
the object of the war. The fewer globes 
either side had, the less power they would 
require and the more there would be for the 
other. 

It was a fight between the hemispheres for 
the means of existence and was being waged 
utterly without mercy. 

Probably Southern ships were doing the 
same in the North and soon a narrow band 
of people at the naturally temperate equator 
would be the only survivors. "They would be, 
I reflected bitterly, nearly all soldiers. 

While I was thinking thus the fleet was 
advancing on us and the globe we were in 
was tlie next in its path. It now seemed to 
be by no means the haven of refuge it had 
been and I thought an explosion, like the one 
that had shivered the last, would be a very 
unpleasant thing at close quarters. 

Father called sharply and I got into our 
ship beside him. Together we waited for 
the enemy fleet to attack. 



OW I noticed a curious fact. I suppose 
the human mind has a limited capacity 
for terror and I had been through so much 
that the limit of fear liad been passed. As 
we sat there, absolutely helpless, with no 
possible means of escape from the approacli- 
ing ships, I was not the slightest bit afraid. 

I did not fear the speeding vessels nor 
their blasting rays nor the crashings and 
flying fragments that would presently make 
this dim-lit place- — silent, save for a low hum 
that pervaded every corner — into an inferno 
of twisted metal. I seemed to be a remote, 
indiflferent being, calmly watching these two 
as they sat there, awaiting death. 

Father now made one of his rare long 
speeches. “Son,” he said, “it seems that we 
are about to journey into the unknown 
together. But I still have one more plan 
up my sleeve before we finally give in, one 
more card for the last trick, though I fear 
Fate, herself, holds the ace. If it fails, at 
least death will be swift. Strap yourself in,” 
Of course I paraphrase his remarks. 

His words gave me hope, and I was sur- 
prised to find that, while I had had no hope I 
was calm — but when hope returned I was 
afraid. 

With a loud report a large section of the 
side of the globe blew off. At the same 
moment Father pulled his lever. Eager as a 
greyhound the little machine leapt frmn its 
resting place straight at the side of the 
globe. I held my breath for the collision, but 
the sides were as thin as paper and we tore 
through with but a slight shock. In the 
crashing destruction of the globe the little 
noise we made must have passed unnoticed. 

The engine stopped and the plane made a 
sickening plunge downwards, spinning like a 
top. I was turned upside down, flung side- 
ways, backwards, to the right, to the left and 
rendered intolerably sick and giddy. 

"The plan has failed !” I thought. I had no 
means of knowing whether Father was alive 
or dead. It was impossible for me to get out 
of my str^ and reach the instrument 
board. The waves of a hungry sea reached 
up for us and I knew that the impact, at this 
speed, would smash our machine to splinters. 

Unexf>ected sideway lurches added to my 
distress. Then I saw that Father was at the 
instrument board, fighting to check that 
awful spin. Suddenly the whole world was 
plunged into darkness, the life-giving globe 
blew up and the attacking ships, little streaks 
of vengeful fire in the black sky, passed on to 
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continue their work of destruction. The fall 
of our vessel had not been noticed in the 
rain of fragments from the broken globe. 

We struck the water with a splash, and I 
was startled, for I had not thought it so close. 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

“You were tired out and you’ve had a good 
sleep,” said my father’s Ccdm voice. I rose 
from the couch on which he had stretched me 
and felt my bruises, which I had not been 
aware of when I received them, but which 
were very painful now that nature was trying 
to repair the damage. 

In a very pale gray light we floated on a 
millpond sea, above which there blew not a 
breath of air. It seemed like the dawn of 
creation before land rose above the waters, 
before anything moved. A very distant sun, 
just above the horizon, gave barely enough 
light to enable us to see how helpless and 
alone we were; but provided no heat. 

In the opposite direction an aurora borea- 
lis, brighter than any I have seen on earth, 
showed the destination we might reach, if at 
all, as corpses. It was the South Pole we had 
foolishly set out for, in response to a probably 
deceitful voice from the past. Nothing could 
be there but the ice and snow that had always 
held the region in undisputed possession. 

Father was a man who never gave up, but 
I saw by his face that a black despair had 
settled on his heart. I did not need to be told 
that Amphibia would never fly again. Her 
left wing was gone and the main lifting pro- 
peller had broken off in our escape from the 
globe. The outside temperature was drop- 
ping and would soon be at freezing point. 
In our scant clothing we could not long^ sur- 
vive outside of the atomically heated cabin. 

He started one of the remaining propellers 
and sent us bowling along the still water. 
The remaining wing dragged in the water 
and caused us to travel in circles, so Father 
went outside and cut it away. 

“Freezing cold out there,” he observed on 
his return, jx)uring himself out a hot drink. 



CHAPTER V 
The Isotope Men 



W E WERE now able to attain a con- 
siderable speed, thanks to our power 
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and to the lightness of our vessel, which near- 
ly lifted itself out of the water. The sun 
went down, but we took turns at watch, 
keeping a beam of light pointed ahead. 

In the morning we were forcing our way 
through a thin film of ice. The way we had 
come showed as a long black path and the 
ripples of our passage could be followed 
for nearly a mile. 

Gray ghost of day succeeded gray ghost 
of day. Snow sank softly down, covering 
the most dreary view that ever was, to the 
depth of about a foot. And always the cold, 
bright aurora beckoned us on. The white 
flakes fell straight in that motionless air as 
though reverently covering a dead earth in 
her shroud. 

Presently, I thought, the thickening ice- 
sheet must hold us fast ; but when this danger 
seemed near. Father started a lifting propel- 
ler, and we jumped out and sped on our 
smooth underside over the snow. Nothing 
like our weird journey would be possible on 
Earth, but our world was without tides and 
even the winds, produced by artificially 
varied temperatures, came no more. So that 
Nature was extremely kind, save foi the 
steadily increasing cold. 

Days followed each other like p>ale phan- 
toms, dream days. The sky was ever cloud- 
less, the stars always visible. 

At last came the first real incident since 
we had struck the water. Before us rose a 
sheer wall of ice. The ice over which we had 
run, until now was but a few days old; 
but this was the beginning of the great polar 
ice-sheet that was as old as many of the rocks 
of the globe themselves. Beyond the wall the 
surface was tumbled and broken by the 
stresses and strains of ages. 

My dauntless father found a ravine where 
once a glacier had flowed and sped up it. We 
began our much more difficult journey across 
the tumbled ice, past cre\'asses and mounds 
and round sheer cliffs. White-furred animals 
lay frozen to death. Our speed was much re- 
duced and we used our searchlight day and 
night. 

At last the catastrophe we had avoided 
by inches a hundred times occurred. I was 
in charge when a crack appeared ahead that 
had been imperceptible until we were right 
upon it. There was no time to turn. I 
switched on all the available lifting power, 
but struck the opposite side. 

Amphibia dipped her nose and settled 
into an everlasting resting place. She sank 
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too deep to allow any hope of melting or 
blasting her way out. Even my resourceful 
father could not get her to the surface again. 

“Beaten when nearly at our goal,” he re- 
marked hopelessly. “If we had but warm 
clothing we might finish our journey on foot. 
As it is ten minutes out there would freeze 
us.” 

Sunken in apathy, neither of us sjx)ke for 
hours. At last an idea struck me. 

If we could find one of those dead ani- 
mals,” I ventured, “the skin might provide 
ns with covering.” 

“The boy has brains,” he admitted. “We 
will go and see.” 

As we stepped out the bitter intense cold 
gripped me like a huge hand of ice. Each 
breath was like a sword plunged into my 
lungs. 

Ploughing 'through deep snow we found a 
place where the wall of the crevasse was 
scalable. We clambered up to survey the 
desolate landscape. No dead furry body, 
whose protection we might steal, was vis- 
ible on the tumbled expanse. 

But when we looked to the north, on the 
opposite side of the crack, we saw some- 
thing that astonished us. A great oval body, 
obviously a ship, lay green and gold on the 
distant ice. At first, I thought it was hallu- 
cination. Then I saw that Father, too, was 
looking that way. I shouted and waved my 
arms while he, having a better idea, signaled 
with a light beam from his handpower box. 
Response was almost immediate. The ship 
rose gently as a soap-bubble and drifted 
to us. 

If this were rescue coming it would have 
to be quick to do us any good. Already, a 
dangerous numbness was creeping over my 
limbs. Yet who was likely to rescue us? To 
half the world we were fugitives — ^to the 
other half, enemies. Of one thing I was sure 
— that oval ship was of a pattern never be- 
fore seen on Earth. 

I T CAME to a stop before us, precariously 
tilted on the rough ground. Through 
round windows, men of calm, impassive fea- 
tures looked at us, and their clothing was 
simple but exceedingly strange, like the 
clothes worn by people in pictures of long 
ago. 

A round door opened, and a deep voice 
uttered the one word, “Enter !” It was prob- 
ably a trap, but death would claim us very 
soon now if we remained where we were. We 
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had no choice. I stepped in, half expecting 
the whole mirage to vanish. 

But my feet met a floor of some soft rub- 
bery material and the air seemed very hot 
after that outside. We were in a small empty 
room that was obviously an drlock. Abruptly 
my legs crumpled and I fell, still conscious, 
to the floor. Father knelt and chafed my arms 
and legs. 

Nothing happened for a while, but a sort 
of thermometer on the wall showed that the 
temperature was slowly rising from the freez- 
ing point. Obviously, the inmates feared 
that too sudden heat might be harmful to us. 

When the temperature was about that of 
a hot summer’s day in New York, the door 
giving access to the interior of the vessel 
opened and a man stepped slowly through. 
I noted as a curious fact that whereas Fa- 
ther’s feet made little impression on the floor, 
the man’s feet sank into it, making deep foot- 
prints that slowly filled in, when he had 
passed. Yet the stranger was the smaller of 
the, two. 

With a face, that might have been carved ' 
in stone, he advanced and indicated to I 
Father that he was to enter the vessel. He 
bent over and picked me up and carried me 
in. He staggered as he raised me, as though 
he found me unexpectedly light. 

I had a vague impression of a warm, well- 
lighted interior, of pictures on the walls, of 
strange men and of solid blocks of the rub- 
bery material on which they sat. I had an un- 
reasoning conviction that they were friendly 
to us. The reaction from the stress and 
strain through which I had passed was over- 
whelming. I could neither move nor think, 
but sank into a happy slumber. 

My sleep, however, was not one of perfect 
rest. It was shot through and through 
with streaks of pain and I lived, again and 
again, through every detail of that terrible 
voyage. I dreamed that hideous monsters 
were tearing my arms and legs from my body 
or chewing my limbs to shreds. All the time 
I was dimly conscious that I was making ^ 
a prolonged and desperate struggle for life. 

At last, like a ship sailing out of a stormy 
sea into a smooth harbor, I woke up. Pain 
still wracked my body, but it was nothing 
to the agonies through which I had passed. 

A soft orange light filled a cylindrical 
room that seemed to be underground. Pic- 
tures hung on concave walls and exotic flow- 
ers grew from saucers of soil on the tables. 

I lay, naked, on a rubberlike couch that, 
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shaping itscK exactly to my body, seemed 
softer than the softest down. Parallel to 
my bed was, another on which lay my father, 
shockingly emaciated. His ribs showed 
through his skin, his cheeks were sunken, 
but his eyes, full of fire as ever, glowed 
out erf dark hollows. 

“How thin you are !’’ I cried and was sur- 
prised to find my voice so cracked. 

He smiled, a ghastly smile, and observed, 
“I was thinking how different you yourself 
are from the chubby youth I used to play 
with.” 

Another voice spoke, that of one of our 
rescuers who was seated near our feet. 

“You have both been unconscious for 
many days," said he. “Frost had bitten deep 
into your vitals when we found you and 
you have long been hovering on the brink 
of death. To aid your recovery and to pre- 
vent you feeling the agony of so much dead 
flesh coming back to life, we have k^t you 
unconscious. Drink is beside you.” 

The fluid was like thick soup, palatable 
and obviously highly nourishing. It must 
have been drugged, for after drinking we 
immediately dozed again. 

S O, WAKING only to eat and drink, we 
passed the earlier part of our convales- 
cence until we were able to get up and walk 
a few tottering steps. Men came to see us 
and some women. All walked with slow, 
heavy tred, as though gravity dragged at 
them fiercely. 

They bore an air of profound knowledge, 
and seldom sp>oke. One man came frequently 
and stared at us. I had learned to ignore 
this silent scrutiny when he startled me by 
speaking. 

“They may answer questions,” he said, 
and went out. 

Our attendant repeated the remark to the 
next man who entered. If we could answer 
questions we could also ask some, thought 
I. 

“Where are we?” I demanded. 

“In an underground town at the South 
Pole,” came the ready resp>onse. “We saw a 
light approaching and thought an attack was 
being made on us. A ship went out to investi- 
gate, but the light went out and they could 
not discover the cause of it. 

“They reported that as they were about to 
return they found a small vessel wrecked and 
half buried in snow and you two, practically 
naked, wandering about in a temperature 



that would have been instantly fatal to any 
of their crew. Were you tired of life?” 

Father gave a short account of our adven- 
tures, our visitor being very interested in the 
object of our journey. 

“So visiting the building of knowledge is 
forbidden. Approach to the monument of our 
heroic ancestors is punishable with death.” 
His voice, deep and vibrant with piassion, 
showed the first emotion I had noticed in 
these phlegmatic pieople. “I might have 
known it. So be it. They are not worth our 
labor to preserve : they and their world shall 
return to cosmic dust.” 

Our attendant checked his outburst and 
apiologized. He then went on to explain many 
things. The message I had heard had been 
left long ago by a man who risked his life 
to leave it — so long ago, in fact, that, as gen- 
erations passed without response, its exist- 
* ence had almost been forgotten. 

Our rescuers, who called themselves the 
Isotope People, were the descendants of 
the scientists and laborers who were original- 
ly established on the Moon to maintain the 
supply of power. Life on the Moon was much 
harder than on the planet and they retained 
many mental and physical qualities lost to 
the main body of the race on the larger globe. 

The planetarians had learned to accept as 
a right the products of the labors of their 
social inferiors on the satellite. Scientists 
and leaders of thought had tended to drift 
to the Moon. The gulf between the two 
worlds had widened until one had almost 
forgotten the existence of the other. 

Increasing physical differences came to 
emphasize the division, for as the moon grew 
smaller it became increasingly charged with 
exaggerated isotopies, matter having an ex- 
ceptionally large number of protons and 
electrons in the nuclei of its atoms. 

No matter what precautions were taken 
their own bodies became charged with iso- 
topes that manifested their presence in in- 
creasing w'eight for size. They breathed them 
in in their air, they ate them in their food, 
they drank them. 

The disadvantages of this state of affairs 
were twofold. In the first place the fluids 
of the body tended to solidify readily, mak- 
ing the owner very sensitive to cold. In the 
second place, if the pxissessor of an isotop^ 
body were exposed to the rays of an atomic 
power machine, then, should the substance 
from which the power was being obtained 
contain any elements that had their counter- 
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parts in the human body, the atoms in the 
body would recognize and absorb the rays. 

For each element produces and absorbs 
rays of its own particular band of wave 
lengths. This led to electrons jumping out 
of too-bulky nuclei and to new and perhaps 
dangerous elements appearing in the body. 

Stringent precautions had therefore to 
be taken against exposure to cold or to {x>wer 
rays. To prevent the process going too far 
they had built this secret city under the 
eternal ice, where they sp>ent their vacations 
and returned to normal. No person not of 
mature age was allowed on the moon. And 
for every period spent there, a period six 
times as long had to be spent on the earth. 

Indeed, with the reduction in size of the 
stellite, not more than a seventh of their 
number could conveniently be there at one 
time. Their leader himself had spent more 
than the average proportion of time on the 
moon and his body was about twice as heavy 
as it should be. 

It was to relieve their muscles as far as 
possible of the strain of carrying these 
weights when exposed to the gravity of the 
earth that their chairs, couches and floors 
were composed of the soft, rubberlike com- 
position I had noticed. 



CHAPTER VI 
The Return 



T he war, he stated, in response to our 
query, had resulted in a complete vic- 
tory for the North. The raiding ships of the 
South had been destroyed by men hidden 
in the artificial suns and using the tremen- 
dous power of those bodies to project rays 
against which nothing could stand. All the 
Southern globes had been destroyed and 
ke now covered practically the entire hemi- 
sphere. 

It seemed that the North had determined 
on extermination. All pleading for peace 
had been ignored. Towns were still being 
destroyed and survivors were barred out of 
the North by a wall of vibrations. This in- 
human savagery had done more than any- 
thing else to convince the isotope people 
that the time was ripe to come out and leave 
the planet to its fate. 

“How much longer will the power lart?” 



we queried. 

“Years yet, but it has grown very hard to 
obtain and there is much resentment at our 
continued slavery to support a people who 
are not worth it. You see, there is not only 
the question of keeping up the heat and light 
of the earth — the great beam of magnetism 
that holds the moon in place is a continuous 
drain on our resources. 

“Let me explain. Every magnet has a 
north and a south pole. Like poles of mag- 
nets repel each other, unlike poles attract 
Our space-ships travel through space by 
focusing a beam of magnetism on the pole of 
their objective that gives forth magnetism 
of the opposite polarity. The Moon is held 
in position by a beam of power of the same 
polarity as the North Pole of the Earth. 

“When the power fails the Moon will fall. 
Although it is smaller now it is still as heavy 
as ever, the reduction in bulk being simply 
due to the greater part of it consisting of 
extreme isotopes. Were the mighty prop to 
fail, the fantastically solid and compact body 
would hurtle down and pass through the 
crust of the planet as a rifle bullet passes 
through a sheet of paper.” 

“Then the planet, the Moon and the whole 
human race will be destroyed,” I cried. 

“The planet and the Moon, yes — but not 
the whole human race. We have made prep- 
arations against that day. Beneath the ice 
we have constructed huge space-fliers, ca- 
pable of carrying all our people. There is 
another planet, the third from the stm, which 
we are confident is suitable for mankind. 
At present it is recovering from the grip (rf 
an ice-age.” 

“But the people,” exclaimed Father, “who 
will be left behind. Won’t you warn them, 
and give them a chance to build ships so 
that some of them also may escape?” 

The isotope man shrugged. “They have 
shown themselves unworthy of savii^,” he 
responded. 

Father began to plead for them. The 
people were not responsible for the actions 
of their rulers, he said. 

“They have the government they deserve,” 
replied the other as one who argues with a 
persistent child. “The people themselves 
would be the first to rend you for trying to 
help them. In any event, how would you give 
them the message? Only the officid radios 
are capable of receiving messages from space 
and it is hopeless to try them. Everything 
from the South is barred out by the elec- 
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'tTontc barrier.” , — . «t 

"It can be done," exclaimed in 

any own house I have a machine capable oi 
[broadcasting to the entire pl^et. I will re- 
ctum and warn them myself.” 

I "It would be suicide,” said the isotope 
fman, "but I will convey your offer to the 
[Ruling Council at the next meeting. Of 
•course, you cannot be allowed to take any 
steps until the physician pronounces you fully 
recovered. But I will undertake that no 
decisive steps will be taken without your 
[knowledge.” 

With these words he went. 



D uring the next few days we roamed 
about the underground or, rather, 
under-ice town. There was not much to de- 
scribe. It consisted of compartments where 
the people had their homes, interlacing tun- 
nels and spherical halls — some of them so 
huge that one had the illusion of being in the 
open air — in which public business, work, 
and recreations were carried on. 

The orange light glowed everywhere and 
•at every comer were maps with black ar- 
rows showing one’s location at the moment. 
As one walked in these passages or halls 
one’s reflection walked upside down above 
one, for the ceilings were perfect mirror 
dfcsigned to reflect back the heat, and avoid 
melting the ice above. 

In the larger of these halls the gigantic 
space-ships were being completed, operations 
that involved the use of the tremendous elec- 
trical and magnetic forces that produced the 
ita 411 iant aurora we had followed for so long. 

In intense white light hundreds of little 
ittack figures labored on the mighty hulls 
1 and the air resounded with hissings and 
‘thuddings. Accustomed to a world where 
jwork was almost unknown, the spectacle of 
j so many men, each contributing his own 
strenuous efforts to the common pool, im- 
pressed me profoundly. 

It seemed to me that no difficulty could 
[long resist that concentrated endeavor. And 
il was right — ^if the human race will but strive 
[together with a common will there is nothing 
I in nature that will not have to give way in 
the end. 

Once all danger was past our recovery pro- 
jceeded so rapidly that it seemed but a few 
days from when the physician pronounced us 
able to answer questions until we were sum- 
moned before the Council. Our interview 
was short. Father repeated his determina- 
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tion to return and warn ffw people. And 
the Council, after telling us that we were use- 
lessly throwing away our lives, agreed. 

“All the space-ships are completed,” said 
the leader, “and some of them have already 
started on their way. Everything essential 
is aboard the ships that are left and the planet 
can be evacuated within an hour. You, ac- 
companied by one volunteer, will take a 
standard space-flier, size fourteen, and carry 
out your mission. 

“When your message has been given, 
whatever the response, you will leave im- 
mediately, supposing you are capable of do- 
ing so, in the space-flier for a rendezvous m 
space where you will find the fleet ready to 
start the interplanetary flight. 

“Should you meet with success, which we 
doubt, sufficient men will remain to insure 
the maintenance of the system for another 
thirty years, the extreme limit. We shall be 
watching. If your reception is hostile we 
shall at once abandon the moon. When the 
light of the globes goes out you will know 
there is no time to be lost, but that you must 
at once start off into space if you do not wish 
to be left behind. Go!” 

I insisted on accompanying him. In spite 
of his protests I got my way and we started 
on that fatal journey together. I carried my- 
self, I fear, with an air of conspicuous hero- 
ism, but it vanished before the matter-of-fact 
manner of the isotope man who was to be our 
guide and share our dangers. 

Like an ordinary helicopter we rose until 
our pilot threw on the mapetic power. Any- 
one who has seen iron filings arrange them- 
selves into curved lines of force round a 
magnet will understand how, finding one of 
these lines in the magnetic field of the planet, 
we were carried in a parabola from the pole 
we repelled to the one we attracted. A few 
hours sufficed for this leap through space, 
then we were settling down in the manner of 
an ordinary airplane in the North. 

After the devastation in the South it was 
startling to find the North but little affected. 
I knew not whether to admire their more ef- 
fective strategy or to regard their greater 
preparedness as proof of a premeditated 

In any case, with a fate as terrible as that 
of the vanquished facing the victors, the 
question was of little moment. That bright- 
lit, apparently prosperous landscape appeared 
to me like a bubble liable to burst at any 
minute, for all-devouring fire and ruin to 
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fpour through. — 

I Straight frcrni the clouds we dropped, this 
I being our best chance of avoiding inquisitive 
; aircraft. The whirring propellers deposited 
us gently amongst the shrubbery in the gar- 

den of our late home. From the outside, 

rt appeared undamaged and it seemed strange 
that we could not walk in and continue living 
our lives as we had lived them before my 
rash visit to the forbidden building. 

The house seemed to say sadly, “Within 
these walls you were bom. Under this roof 
were reared. Ccwne in and I will provide 
me comfort and security I have always given 
you. But it lied. Our home was now a 
I place of danger for us. 

.S^thily we entered our own hc»ne. Once 
withm, the rough hand of officialdom was 
gjparent. The place had been ransacked. 

Pictures had been torn down, beautiful orna- 
ments wantonly smashed, everything likely to 
arouse the covetousness of rough men was 
gone. 

Strangely enough the radio apparatus that 
had been my father’s special pride was un- 
damaged. Nothing here was likely to interest 
gnorant marauders. With a grunt of satis- 
faction Father settled himself in front of his 
instrument board. No time was now to be 
wasted if we were to give a last warning to a 
doomed planet before the authorities could 
step us. The apparatus responded to his 
touch and soon he was ready to broadcast. 

I shivered suddenly and realized that this 
w^ highly unusual. The light, also, was less 
bright than was customary. I wondered 
whether the power was already beginning to 
fall or whether the cold of the South was 
making itself felt in the North. 

Father was speaking, words that must 
tove sounded like the wildest of ravings to 
his millions of astonished listeners. His 
TOrce was deep, and powerful to an extent I 
had not thought him ca,pable of. Beside him 
stood the isotope man like a grim, motionless 
statue, thickly wrapped in special heat-re- 
taining clothing against an atmosphere that 
must have been bitterly cold to him. Both 
were visible to the whole hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Lost in the Void 
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EOPLE of the world,” cried my 

Mr father, “rouse yourselves, for 
doom stares you in the face. Already your 
heat globes grow dim. Your power is failing 
fast. Ignore it much longer and nothing can 
save any man, woman and child from fiery 
destruction. ” 

Ssssss." It was the police warning to 
desist. 

“There is yet time. With care the power 
in the m(wn can be made to last for a genera- 
tion. Time enough for space-ships to be 
built — ” 

^Ssssssf This is your last warning.” 

"In which many of you may escape. But 
if you show yourselves indifferent, the people 
of the Moon will cease their prodigious labors 
to keep the failing system going. The Moon 
will fall and — ” 

"Ssssss—ssssss—ssssss!" went the police 
transmitter, drowning, even in the room we 
were in, every further word he spoke. 

Tlie outside sky was thick with airplanes, 
like wasps from a disturbed nest on a sum- 
mer’s day. The house was surrounded with 
people, many of whem were shouting, “Shut 
your— mouth!” . . . “Death to the mad- 
man!” . . . “Kill the lunatic!” 

We might have got away through a side 
window to where our mmffier-14 size space- 
flier was waiting to carry us to the waiting 
fleet and safety. But Father preferred to 
carry on with his mission to the end. He 
shut off the machines, stopped that infer nal 
hissing, and stalked to the <^n window. The 
isotope man stood stolid beside him, offering 
no comment, and I appeared at the next 
window. 

“Foolish people,” he went on, “I come to 
save you. Unless you act and act at once, 
fate will be upon you in a few hours. Al- 
ready your light grows dim.” 

I thrilled with admiration at the spectacle 
of these two isolated men thus facing, un- 
armed, the angry mob in which not a voice 
was raised in their favor. But the average 
man, who hides himself in the crowd, has an 
instinctive hatred of the man who stands 
alone. One such can usually be found to 
strike a blow at helpless solitary figures. 
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It was so now. Someone outside laughed 
an insane laugh, I saw a hand with a black 
object af^jear above the heads and a disinte- 
grator ray stabbed out. Where the two men 
had been was a great hole from which the 
timber and masonry had fallen. A terrible 
scream was the last I ever heard from my 
father. 

The isotope man was as silent in death as 
he had been in life. 

I stood at the edge of that hole, of that 
hideous wound in the side of our house, 
stunned by the shock. I could not realize 
that my father was dead. The very sudden- 
ness of the blow prevented my feeling any 
sorrow at the time. Years afterward I was 
to realize that death comes to us all, that 
Father had at least died in the way he would 
have chosen. 

Like a man in a trance I was conscious of 
people round me, of being jeered^t and asked 
questions. Then scrfdiers came, but I cared not 
what they did to me. At last the pain of 
their arm twisting and other torture forced 
me to attend to them. They were asking 
questions about our “confederates,” ques- 
tions that I could not answer, for I was not 
sure whether the people at the pole were 
ready to resist an attack. 

“Take the stubborn lout to headquarters,” 
growled an officer, “hypnotic drugs will make 
him speak.” 

At that moment soldiers and house van- 
ished from view. A complete blackness had 
fallen on everything. Finding myself re- 
leased, I turned round to see one of the 
artificial suns glowing red in the sky for a 
few seconds. Then it had gone. 

Somebody screamed in terror. “The power 
has failed! The power has failed!” His rush- 
ing feet, stumbling in his haste to get out of 
the house, resounded through an intense 
stillness. 

Panic followed. Forgetting me, the soldiers 
sought only to get away, though where they 
could go I knew not. In a few minutes I 
was alone in my ruined home with the bodies 
of my father and his friend. 

Tears streaming silently down my cheeks, 
I searched for them with a light beam. All I 
found was a heap of rubble, beneath which, 
what was left of them probably lay. There 
was ample evidence they could not have 
survived. 

Carir^ not what happened, I collected 
warm coverings and tri^ to sleep. Later I 
rose and went in search of more coverings. 



W HEN I awoke, shivering, I fotmd a 
small sun, the natural one, low in the 
heavens, sneering as if in mockery of day. It 
shone on a world already chang^. Flowers 
and plants had blackened and wilted at the 
touch of frost, the ground was white with 
snow and the lake had a film of ice. 

A longing to get away from this place 
seized me — from this place with its many ten- 
der associations that were now so painful. 
Finding the space-flier among the bushes I 
got in and gave the starting handle such a 
savage jerk that the vessel shot upwards with 
a force that threw me backwards. 

The controls of the flying machine were 
similiar to those I had been accustomed to 
and presented few difficulties to me. I 
checked the upward rush, leveled her out and 
set her racing forward. She was tearu^ 
north, a useless direction, but what did it 
matter ? 

I let her run for hours, not even keeping a 
lookout. Suddenly a tremendous glare of 
white light glowed ahead, as though the 
earth had opened and gushed forth a foun- 
tain of flame. 

The white flare passed to give place to a 
leaping red glow. Abruptly the es^lanation 
rushed into my mind with crushing force. 
The moon had fallen ! 

A terrific wave of air-pressure struck my 
little craft, making it spin over and over. 
Then it began to rain stones, earth and 
trees, objects that had been torn up and 
thrown high in the air by the shock in its 
passage, then left behind. Comparative 
calm followed and I looked down to see ffiat 
not a house or tree remained standing. 

No vessel but my own, rigidly constructed 
by the isotope p>eople, could have lived in the 
air. Hills had been flattened out or built up, 
altering the contour of the land. Seas had 
left their beds. Angry rumWes sounded 
from below and wide cracks in the ground 
belched forth fire and smoke. 

Fine ashes filled the air. A thunderstorm 
burst and rain poured down. The lightning 
showed an unfamiliar landscape, white in 
places and black in others, and turned the 
glowing red spots into columns of smoke. 

I went up to get above the storm. It was 
just that the North should meet a fate as 
terrible as they had wreaked on the South, 
even though I was inevitably involved in it 
No matter how high I went I was buffeted 
by winds that threatened to start a crack in 
my sides and let out the air. The atmos- 
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phere here was, of course, much too rare to 
breathe. Peace was to be found only beyond 
the atmosphere. 

Fumbling with the unfamiliar knobs and 
levers I presently succeeded in getting the 
repelling ray in operation. The space-flier 
jumped out of the atmosphere, following a 
line of force in the planet’s magnetic field. 
That, however, would take me only to the 
opposite pole and there was no object in that. 

Size number- 14 vessels, designed for jour- 
neys to and from the moon, had magnetic 
rays of an effective radius of a few hundred 
thousand miles only. And now there was 
no Moon for me to reach up to, even had I 
known how to start an interplanetary flight. 

Beside me was an instrument board with 
the words “Destination Finder,” bearing 
various handles and knobs, the largest knob 
having a curved, double-headed arrow above 
it, and the words To broaden on the left. 
To focus on the right. When I switched on, 
a circular map of stars appeared on a black 
screen. 

Correctly I surmised this to be a view of 
that part of the sky included in the sweep of 
the ray. All the bodies shown were much 
too far away to aid me. But in one place 
appeared a bright red spot that I could not 
see on looking out of the window. Did that 
mean that I had found an object in space 
that my ray was capable of acting on? 

T urning the handies to keep the red 
spot always within the circle, I began 
to focus the ray. The stars in the circle 
seemed to come towards me, the outer ones 
disappearing beyond its edge. 

I began to feel as though gravity were 
tugging me upwards, proving that I was 
forcing myself away from my objective. 
Switching off, I changed the polarity of my 
beam from South to North, and switched on 
again. The ship and the whole universe 
seemed to swing upside down, the planet now 
below me and my objective above. 

The planet dropped away with ever in- 
creasing speed as I shot into the void. Closer 
and closer came my target until I saw it 
was none other than a space-ship of the 
isotope people, probably at rendezvous 
spoken of. 

Despairingly I changed the polarity of the 
beam to repel the ship from me. 

The ship loomed gigantic in the heavens, 
rushing toward me. Then I saw with im- 
mense relief that I was goii^ to miss it. At 



terrific speed I hurtled past and rushed on 
into space. 

A fresh problem confronted me: that of 
turning round in space, or of training my 
beam through the underside of the vessel. 
Though I studied the lever and dials a 
hundred times, none of them offered any help, 
and all the time I was helplessly hurtling on 
into the void. 

In despair I tried this lever and that, until, 
in my ignorance, I touched something I 
should have left alone. There was a crack- 
ling of sparks, a brief flash of blue flame, and 
all the machinery stopped and remained dead. 

All round were the ' cold, distant stars, 
among which, the disc, that was the world I 
had left, stared at me mockingly. Ages 
passed and I could do nothing. I seemed to 
hang motionless and weightless in an infinite 
empty space. 

Not entirely weightless. After a very long 
time I found I had some weight, just a few 
pounds, and tended to fall towards that part 
of the vessel I called the “top.” That meant 
some exterior force was acting on the vessel. 
I concluded I was still chained by gravity to 
the planet I had left and was beginning to 
fall back onto it. 

My weight increased, and I realized it 
could not be gravity that was thus acting on 
my vessel but not on my body. At the same 
time I saw that I would not collide with the 
planet, but would travel in an orbit of my 
own. 

My weight decreased to nothing — but now 
I saw something that sent me wild with joy. 
It was the space-ship of the isotope people. 
They had seen me pass, a great magnetic 
beam had reached out into the void, found 
me and was drawing me to safety! 

Slower and slower I approached the ship 
or rather caught up with it, for it was al- 
ready well under way. I turned to look 
at the planet we were leaving. A startling 
thing occurred, a thing I thought was an 
illusion. 

One moment the world was there, pale but 
clear, like our own moon shining in the sky 
before the sun has set, but smaller. The 
next moment it was not and there was noth- 
ing but a lot of fragments, slowly widening 
their distance from one another. 

A frightful explosion had occurred: I had 
witnessed the end of our world and the 
formation of the asteroidal belt, that collec- 
tion of small worlds that circle the sun in the 
orWt that was once that of our planet, be- 
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tween the paths of Mars and of mighty 

^ ?*he explanation was that the highly con- 
centrated Moon, on meeting the intCTnal 
fires of the globe, had begun to absorb all 
the available quanta of energy. As it did so it 
expanded, until the crust of the planet burst 
asunder with the strain, with the results I 

boarded the ship safely and we continued 
our journey to the distant earth, soon a 
conspicuous object in the sky, in which the 
ice of the poles and the warm, fertile coun- 
try between could be picked out by the 
n^ed eye. 
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I remember KtHc more. Not all the ships 
reached this earth safely, but some of them 
must have done so and the passengers estab- 
lished themselves here. Whether they or 
their descendants relapsed into savagery and 
gave rise to the Cro-Magnons, the first true 
men whose tools and bones have been found, 
or whether they found people here before 
them and were swallowed up in the race, I 
cannot say. 

All I can say with certainty is that that 
boy, Hasteen, became the ancestor of me, 
Christopher Barlem, and probably, through 
innumerable lines of decent, of every human 
being on this earth today. 




FROM THE OBSERVATORY 

T HERFS a new supernova in Cygnus, which is exciting current asttonomical interest. But, as it occurred 
some 4,000.000 years ago, this explosion in the distant nebula is nothing to worry about. On the whole 
it’s a good t hing, for if our sun took on such brightness it would be multiplied 2,000,000 times and Earth 
wotsld long since have been vaporized. ^ 

R ecent archeological discoveries in Mexico by diggers under the direcuon of Dr. Hellmut de Terra 
indicate that America may have had its artists— sculptors in this case— some 20,000 years ago, when the 
Cromagnons were decorating the caverns of France. We seem to be older than we thought until tecendy 
— and a lot mote cultured. ^ 

A ccording to astronomers. Dr. Otto Struve and Mogens Rudkjobiog of the Universities of Texas and 
Chicago, the gtowingest things in the heavens at present ate small red stars which seem to attraa and 
absorb clouds of cosmic dust. Blue-white stats, on the other hand, seem to repel such particles. May be an- 
other red menace in the making. ^ 

S eismologists live a shaky existence— especially since their sensitive instruments record an average of 
some 85 earthquakes a day. Most of these tremors are too smaU to be felt by any but the most delicate 
recording devices. 



L ondonderry, Ireland, Anthropologist Dr. R. E. G. Armattoe crosses up one of the most cherished 
beliefs of less favored mortals when he sutes authoritatively that geniuses are not doomed to short 
lives. On the contrary, men of superior mental capacity have much mote than a normal health and life expect- 
ancy. He cites Einstein, Shaw and Sibelius as livmg proofs of his theory. 
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Exiles on Mars face a barren future until 
Leonard Mark brings a glimpse of freedom 



S AUL WILLIAMS awoke to the still 
morning. He looked wearily out of 
his tent and thought about how far 
away Earth was. Millions of miles, he 
thought. It was very bad. But then wlm 
could you do about it? Your lungs were 
full of the “blood-rust.” You coughed all 
the time. 



Saul arose this particular morning at 
seven o’clock. He was a tall man, lean, 
thinned by his illness. It was a quiet morn- 
ing on Mars, with the dead sea bottom flat 
and silent, no wind on it The sun was clear 
and cool in the empty sky. He washed his 
face and ate breakfast. 

After that, he wanted very much to be 
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back on Earth. During the day he tried 
every way that it was possible to be in New 
York City. Sometimes, if be sat right and 
held his hands a certain way, he did it. He 
could almost smell New York. Most of the 
time, though, it was impossible. 

Later in the morning, Saul tried to die. 
He lay on the sand and told his heart to 
stop. It continued beating. He imagined 
himself leaping from a cliff or cutting his 
wrists, but laughed to himself — ^for he knew 
he lacked the nerve for either act. 

Maybe if I squeeze tight and think about 
it enough, I’ll just sleep and never wake, he 
thought. He tried it. An hour later he 
awoke with a mouth full of blood. He got 
up and spat it out and felt very sorry for 
himself. This “blood-rust,” it filled your 
mouth and your nose, it ran from your ears, 
your fingernails, and it took a year to kill 
you. The only cure was shoving you in a 
rocket and shooting you out to exile on Mars. 
There was no known cure on Earth, and 
remaining there would contaminate and kill 
others. So here he was, bleeding all the time, 
and lonely. 

Saul’s eyes narrowed. In the distance, 
by an ancient city ruin, he saw another man 
lying on a filthy blanket. 

When Saul walked up, the man on the 
blanket stirred weakly. 

“Hello, Saul,” he said. 

“Another morning,” said Sank “Golly, 
I’m lonely!” 

“It is an affliction of the rusted ones, 
said the man on the blanket, not moving, 
very pale and as if he might vanish if you 
touched him. 

“I wish to heaven,” said Saul, looking 
down at the man, “that you were at least 
an intellectual. Why is it that intellectuals 
never get the blood rust and come up here?” 
“It is a conspiracy against you, Saul,” 
said the man, shutting his eyes, too weary 
to keep them open. “Once I had the strength 
to be an intellectual. Now, it is a job to 
think.” 

“If only we could talk about Plato or 
Swift or Racine,” said Saul Williams. 

T he other man merely shrugged in- 
differently. 

“Come tomorrow. Perhaps I’ll have 
enough strength to talk about Aristotle then. 
I’ll try, really I will.” The man sank down 
under the worn tree. He opened one eye. 
“Remember, once we did talk on Aristotle, 
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six months ago, on that good day I had.* 
“I remember,” said Saul, not listening. 
He looked at the dead sea. “I wish I was 
as sick as you, then maybe I wouldn’t wor^ 
about being an intellectual. Then maybe I d 
get some peace.” 

“You’ll get as bad as I am now in about 
six months,” said the dying man. “Then 
you won’t care about anything but sleep and 
more sleep. Sleep will be like a woman to 
you. You’ll always go back to her, because 
she’s fresh and good and faithful and she 
always treats you kindly and the same. You 
only wake up so you can think about going 
back to sleep. It’s a nice thought.” TIm 
man’s voice was a bare whisper. Now it 
stopped and a light breathing took over. 

Saul walked off. 

Along the shores of the dead sea, like so 
many emptied bottles flung up by some long 
gone wave, were the huddled bodies of sleep- 
ing men. Saul could see them all down the 
curve of the empty sea. One, two, three, all 
of them sleeping alone, most of them worse 
off than he, each with his little cache of 
food, each grown into himself, because social 
converse was weakening and sleep was good. 

At first there had been a few nights around 
mutual campfires. And they had all talked 
about Earth. That was the only thing they 
talked about. Earth and the way the waters 
ran in town creeks and what mother’s deep 
dish apple pie tasted like and how New York 
looked in the early morning coming over on 
the Jersey ferry in the salt wind. 

I want Earth, thought Saul. I want it so 
bad it hurts. I want something I never 
have again. And they all want it and it 
hurts them not to have it. More than food 
or a woman or anything, I just want Earth. 
This sickness puts women away forever, 
they’re not things to be wanted. But, Earth, 
yes, that’s a thing for the mind and not the 
weak body. 

The bright metal flashed on the sky. 

Saul looked up. 

The bright metal flashed again. 

A minute later the rocket landed on the 
sea bottom. A valve opened, a man stepped 
out, carrying his luggage with him. Two 
other men, in protective germicide suits, 
accompanied him, bringing out vast cases of 
food, setting up a tent for him. 

Another minute and the rocket returned 
to the sky. The exile stood alone. 

Saul began to run. He hadn’t run in 
weeks, and it was very tiring, but he ran 
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and yelled. 

“Hello, heflor 

The young man looked Saul up and down 
when he arrived. He put out his hand. 
“Hello. So this is Mars. My name’s 
Leonard Mark.’’ 

“I’m Saul WiUiams.” 

They shook hands and Leonard Mark was 
very young, only eighteen, very blond, pink- 
faced, blue-eyed and fresh in spite of his 
illness. 

“How are things in New York!” said 
Saul. 

“Like this,” said Leonard Mark. And he 
looked at Saul. 

New York grew up out of the desert, 
made erf stone and filleid with March winds. 
News exploded in electric color. Yellow 
taxis glid^ in a still night. Bridges rose 
and tugs chanted in the midnight harbors. 
Curtains rose on spangled musicals. 

Saul put his hands to his head, violently. 
“Hold on, hold on !” he cried. “What’s hap- 
f>ening to me ? What’s wrong with me ? I’m 
going crazy ! ” 

Leaves sprouted from trees in Central 
Park, green and new. On the pathway, Saul 
strolled along, smelling the air. He filled 
his lungs and started to cry, it was so good. 
Tears rolled down his face. 

“Stop it, stop it, you fool!” Saul shouted 
at himself. He pressed his forehead with 
his hands. “This can’t be!” 

“It is,” said Leonard Mark. 

The New York towers faded. Mars re- 
turned. Saul stood on the empty sea bottom, 
staring limply at the young newcomer. 

“You,” he said, putting his hand out to 
Leonard Mark. “You did it. You did it 
with your mind. You put me in New York 
just now.” 

“Yes,” said Leonard Mark. 

S ILENTLY they stood facing each other. 

Finally, trembling, Saul seized the other 
exile’s hand and wrung it again and again, 
saying, “Oh, but I’m glad you’re here. You 
can’t know how glad I am!” 

They drank their rich brown coffee from 
the tin cups. 

It was high noon. They had been talking 
all through the warm morning time. 

They had a second cup of coffee, sitting 
there on the hot sand. 

“And this ability of yours?” said Saul 
over his cup, looking steadily at the young 
Leonard Mark. 
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“It’s just something I was bom with,” 
said Mark, looking into his drink. “My 
mother vras in the Blow-up erf London back 
iii ’Fifty-seven. I was bom ten months later. 
I don’t know what you’d call my ability. 
Telepathy and thought-transference, I sup- 
pose. I used to have an act. I traveled all 
around the world. Leonard Mark, the mental 
marvel, they said on the billboards. I was 
pretty well off. Most people thought I was a 
charlatan. You know what people think of 
theatrical folks. Only I knew I was really 
genuine, but I didn’t let anybody know. It 
was safer not to let it get around too much. 
Oh, a few of my ctose friends knew about 
my real ability. I had a lot of talents that 
will come in handy now that Fm here on 
Mars.” 

“You sure scared the daylights out of 
me,” said Saul, his cup rigid in his hand. 
“When New York came right up out of the 
gr^nd that way, I thought I was insane.” 
“It’s a form of hypnotism which effects 
all of the sensual organs at once, eyes, ears, 
nose, mouth, skin, all of them. What would 
you like to be doing now, most of all?” 
Saul put down his cup. He tried to hold 
his hands very steady. He wet his lips. “I’d 
like to be in a little creek I used to swim in 
in Mellin Town, Illinois, when I was a kid. 
I’d like to be stark naked and swimming.” 
“Well,” said Leonard Mark and moved 
his head ever so little. 

Saul fell back on the sand, his eyes shut. 
Leonard Mark sat watching him. 

Saul lay on the sand. From time to time 
his hands moved, twitched excitedly, his 
mouth spasmed open, sounds issued out of 
his tightening and relaxing throat. 

_ Saul began to make slow movements of 
Ws arms, out and back, out and back, gasp- 
ing with his head to one side, his arms going 
and coming slowly on the warm air, stirring 
the yellow sand under him, his body turning 
slowly over. 

Leonard Mark quietly finished his coffee. 
While he drank he kept his eyes on the 
moving, whispering Saul lying there on the 
dead sea bottom. 

“All right,” said Leonard Mark. 

Saul sat up, rubbing his face. 

After a moment he told Leonard Mark, 
“I saw the creek. I ran along the bank and 
I took off my clothes,” he said, breathlessly, 
his smile incredulous. “And I dived in and 
swam aroimd!” 

“Fm glad,” said Leonard Mark. 
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'It was co(d and fine, ah, bat it was fine !” 

“I’m pfeased,” said Leonard Mark. 

“Here.” Saul reached into his pocket 
and drew forth his last bar of chocolate. 
“This is for you.” 

“What’s this?” Leonard Mark looked 
at the gift. “Chocolate? Nonsense, I’m not 
doing this for pay. I’m doing it because it 
makes you happy. Put that thing back in 
your pocket before I turn it into a rattle 
snake and it bites you.” 

“Thank you, thank you !” Saul put it 
away. “You don’t know how good that water 
was.” He fetched the coffee pot. "More?” 

“tSood idea,” said Leonard Mark. 

Pouring the coffee, Saul shut his eyes a 
moment. 

I’ve got Socrates here, he thought, Soc- 
rates and Plato, and Nietzsche and Schopen- 
hauer. This man, by his talk, is a genius. 
By his talent, he’s incredible! Ah, think of 
the long easy days and the cool nights of 
talk we’ll have! It won’t be a bad year at 
all. Not half. 

He spilled the coffee. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Mark, startled. 

“Nothing.” Saul was confused, startled, 
himself. For it had just come to him. Like 
a light bulb switched on. A simple thing. 
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ing toward them. They had seen the rocket j 
flash, land, dislodge a p^senger. Now they i 
were ccrning, slowly, painfully, to greet the ' 
new arrival. 

Saul was cold. “Look,” he said. “Mark, 

I think we’d better head for the mountains.” 
“Why?” 

“See those men coming, some of them 
are insane.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes.” 

“Isolation and all make them that way?” 
“Yes, that’s it. We’d better get going.” 
‘“rhey don’t look very dangerous. They 
move slowly.” 

“You’d be surprised.” 

Mark looked at SauL “Why, you’re white 
and trembling. Why’s that?” 

“We haven’t time to talk,” said Saal, 
getting up swiftly. “Come on. Don’t you 
realize what’ll happen once they discover 
your talent? They’ll fight over you, they’ll 
kill each other, kill you, for the right to own 
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W E’LL be in Greece, he thought. In 
Athens. We’ll be in Rome, if we want, 
when we study the Roman writers. We’ll 
stand in the Parthenon and the Acropolis. 
It won’t be just talk, but it’ll be a place to 
be, besides. 'This man can do it. He has 
the power to do it. When we talk the plays 
of Racine, he can make a stage and players 
and all of it for me. By heavens, this is 
better than life ever was ! How much better 
to be sick and here, than well on Earth with- 
out these abilities! How many people have 
ever seen a Greek drama played in a Greek 
amphitheatre in the year Thirty-one B.C. ? 

And if I ask, quietly and earnestly, will 
this roan take on the aspect of Schopenhauer 
and Darwin and Bergson and aU the other 
men of thought of the ages? Yes ; why not? 
To sit and talk with Nietzsche, in person; 
with Plato himself! 

There was only one thing wrong. Saul 
felt himself swaying. 

The (rther men. The other sick ones along 
the bottom of this dead sea. 

Saul began to twitch. He looked at the 
dead sea bottom. 

In the distance, men were moving, walk- 



“Oh, but I don’t belong to anybody,” said 
Leonard Mark. He looked at Saul. “No. 
Not even you.” 

Saul jerked his head. “I didn’t even think 
of that.” 

"No? Didn’t you, now?” Mark laughed. 

“We haven’t time to argue,” answered 
Saul, eyes blinking, cheeks blazing. “Owne 
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“I don’t want to. I’m going to sit right 
here until those men show up. You’re a little 
too possessive. My life’s my own.” 

Saul felt an ugliness in himself. His face 
began to twist. “You heard what I said,” he 
said, slowly. 

“How very quickly 3«>u changed from a 
friend to an enemy,” observed Mark. 

Saul hit him. It was a neat quick blow, 
coming down. 

Mark ducked aside, laughing. “No, you 
don’t!” 

They were in the center of Times Square. 
Cars roared, hooting, upon them. Buildings 
plunged up, hot, into the blue air. 

“It’s a lie!” cried Saul, staggering under 
the visual impact. “For heaven’s sake, don’t, 
Mark! The men are coming. You’ll be ’ 
killed!” 

Mark sat there on the pavement, laughing 
at his joke. “Let them come, I can fool 
them all!” 

New York distracted Saul. It was meant 
to distract — meant to keep his attention with , . 
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Its unholj beauty, after so many months 
away from it. Instead of attacking Mark he 
could only stand, drinking in the alien but 
familiar scene. 

He shut his eyes. “No.” And fell for- 
ward, dragging Mark with him. Homs 
screamed in his ears. Brakes hissed and 
caught violently. He smashed at Mark’s 
chin. 

Silence. 

Mark lay on the sea bottom. 

Taking the unconscious man in his arms, 
Saul began to run, heavily, weakly, stag- 
gering. 

New York was gone. There was only the 
wide soundlessness of the dead sea. The 
men were closing in around him. He headed 
for the hills with his precious cargo, with 
New York and green country and fresh 
springs and old friends held in his arms. 
He fell once and stmggled up. He did not 
stop running. 

IGHT filled the cave. The wind wan- 
dered in and out, tugging at the small 
fire, scattering ashes. 

Mark opened his eyes. He was tied with 
ropes and l^ned against the dry wall of 
the cave, facing the fire. 

Saul put another stick on the fire, glancing 
now and again with a cat-like nervousness 
at the cave entrance. 

"You’re a fool.” 

Saul started. 

“Yes,” said Mark. “You’re a fool. They’ll 
find us. If they have to hunt for six months 
they’ll find us. They saw New York, at a 
distance, like a mirage. And us in the center 
of it It’s too much to think they won’t be 
curious and follow our trail." 

“I’ll move on with you, then," said Saul, 
staring into the fire. 

“And they’ll come after.” 

“Shut up!” 

Mark smiled. “Is that the way to speak 
to your wife?” 

“You heard me!” 

“Oh, a fine marriage this is, your greed 
and my mental ability. What do you want 
to see now ? Shall I show you a few more 
of your childhood scenes?” 

Saul felt the sweat coming out on his 
brow. He didn’t know if the man was joking 
or not. “Yes,” he said, tightly. He couldn’t 
keep the eagerness out of his voice. 

“All right,” said Mark. “Watch!” 

Saul leaned forward, breathing out and 



in rapidly, eyes wide and feverish. 

Flame ^shed ont of the rocks. Sulphur 
choked him. Pits of brimstone exploded, 
concussions rocked the caved. Heaving up, 
he coughed and blundered, burnt, withered 
by Hell ! 

Hen went away. The cave returned. 

Mark was laughing. 

Saul stood over him. “Yon,” he said, 
coldly, bending down. “You are cruel aren’t 
you !” 

“What else do you expect?” cried Mark, 
angry now himself. “To be tied up, toted 
off, made the intellectual bride of a man 
insane with loneliness, do you think I enjoy 
this?” 

“I’ll untie you if you promise not to run 
away.” 

“I couldn’t promise that. Fm a free 
agent I don’t belong to anybody.” 

Saul got down on his knees. “But you’ve 
got to belong, do you hear, you’ve got to 
belong. I can’t let you go away!” 

“My dear fellow, the more you say things 
like that, the more remote I am. If you’d 
had any sense and done things intelligently, 
we’d have been friends. I’d have been glad 
to do you these little hypnotic favors. After 
all, they’re no trouble for me to conjure up. 
Fim, really. But you’ve botched it You 
wanted me all to yourself. You were afraid 
the others would take me away from you. 
Oh, how mistaken you were. I have enough 
power to keep them all happy. You could 
have shared me, like a community chicken. 
I d have felt quite like a god among children, 
being kind, doing favors, in return for which 
you might bring me little gifts, special tit- 
bits of food.” 

The enormity of his mistake crushed SauL 
He felt bitterness with himself rise in his 
throat He pounded his knees with his 
hands. 

“I’m sorry. I’m sorry!” he cried. “But 
I know those men too well.” 

“Are you any different ? Hardly. Go out 
and see if they’re coming, I thought I heard 
a noise!” Mark nodd^ his head to the 
entrance. 

Saul ran. In the cave entrance, he cupped 
his hands, peering down into the night-filled 
gully. Dim shapes stirred, was it only the 
wind blowing the roving clumps of weed? 
He began to tremble, a fine aching tremble, 

“I don’t see anything.” He came back 
into an empty cave. 

He stared at the fire place. “Mark!” 
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Mark was gone. 

There was nothing but the cave, filled 
with boulders, stones, pebbles, the lonely 
fire flickering, the wind sighing. And Saul 
standing there, incredulous and numb. 

“Mark, Mark! Come back!” 

The man had worked free of his bonds, 
slowly, carefully, and using the ruse of 
imagining he heard other men approaching, 
had gone — where? 

T he cave was deep, but ended in a 
blank wall. And Mark could not have 
slipped past him into the night. How then? 

Saul stepped around the fire. He drew his 
knife and approached a large boulder that 
stood against the cave wall. Smiling, he 
pressed the knife against the boulder. Smil- 
mg he tapped the knife there. Then, he drew 
his knife back to plunge it into the boulder. 
“Stop!” screamed Mark. 

The boulder vanished. Mark was there. 
Saul suspended his knife. The fire played 
on his cheeks. His eyes were quite insane. 

“It didn’t work,” he whispered. He 
reached down and put his hands on Mark’s 
throat and closed his fingers. Mark said 
nothing, but moved uneasily in the grip, his 
eyes ironic, telling things to Saul that Saul 
Imew. 

If you kill me, the eyes said, where will 
all your dreams be? Gone. If you kiU me, 
where will all the streams and brook trout 
be? And the dutch kitchen, and the October 
nights? Kill me, kill Plato, kill Aristotle, 
kill Einstein, yes, kill all of us ! Go ahead, 
strangle me. I dare you. 

Saul sweated. His fingers released the 
throat. 

Mark took a deep breath. He didn’t thank 
Saul for letting him live. He only said, once 
more, “You’re a fool.” 

Shadows moved into the cave mouth. 
Both men turned their heads. 

The men were there. Five of them, hag- 
gard with travel, panting, wiiting in the 
outer rim of light. Like animals come to 
carrion, they were there. 

“Good evening,” called Mark, laughing. 
“Come in, come in, gentlemen!” 

By dawn the arguments and ferocities 
still continued. Mark sat among the glaring 
men, rubbing his wrists, newly released 
from his bonds. He created a mahogany 
paneled conference hall and a marble table 
at which they all sat, ridiculously bearded, 
evil-smelling, sweating and greedy men, eyes 



bent upon their treasure, 

“The way to settle it,” said Mark at last, 

“k for each of you to have certain hours 
of certain days for appointments with me. 

I’ll treat all equally. I’ll be city property, 
free to come and go. That’s fair enough. 

As for Saul, here, he’s on probation. When 
he’s proved he can be a civil person once 
more. I’ll give him a treatment or two. Until 
that time. I’ll have nothing to do with him.” 
The other exiles grinned at Saul. They 
were the select, he was the outcast. Saul 
humbled himself. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I didn’t know 
what I was doing. I’m all right now.” 

“We’ll see,” said Mark. “Let’s give our- 
selves a month, shall we?” 

The other men smirked at Saul. 

Saul said nothing. He sat staring at tiie 
floor of the cave. 

“Let’s see now,” said Mark. “On Mon- 
days, it’s your day. Smith.” 

Smith nodded. 

“On Tuesday I’ll take Peter there, for an 
hour or so.” 

Peter shook his hand. 

“On Wednesdays, I’ll finish up with John- 
son, Holtzman, and Jim, here.” 

The last three men looked at each other. 
“The rest of the week I’m to be left strict- 
ly alone, do you hear?” Mark told them. . 
“A little should be better than nothing. If 
you don’t obey, I won’t perform at aU.” 
“Maybe we’ll make you perform,” said 
Johnson. He caught the other men’s eyes. I 
“Look, we’re five against his one. We can 
make him do anything we want. If we co- 
operate, we’ve got a great thing here.” 

“Don’t be idiots,” Mark warned the other , 
men. 

“Let me talk,” said Johnson. “He’s telling * 
us what he’ll do. Ha! Why don’t we tefi « 
him! Are we bigger than him, or not? And J 
him threatening not to perform? Well, justjjj 
let me get a sliver of wood under his toe-lj 
nails, and maybe burn his fingers a bit withlj 
a steel file and we’ll see if he performs ! WhjM 
shouldn’t we have performances, I want toJ| 
know, every night in the week?” W 

“Don’t listen to him!” said Mark. “He’sU 
crazy. He can’t be depended on. You know* 
what he’ll do, don’t you? He’ll get you 
off guard, one by one, and kill you, yes, kilM 
all of you, so that, when he’s done, he’U 
alone just him and me! That’s his sort.” ■ 
The listening men blinked. First at Mariil 
then at Johnson. ■ 
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“For that matter,” observed Mark, “None 
of you can trust the others. This is a fool’s 
conference. The minute your back is 
turned one of the other men will murder you. 
I dare say, at the week’s end, you’ll all be 
dead or dying.” 

A COLD WIND blew into the mahogany 
room. It began to dissolve and become 
a cave once more. Mark was tired of his 
joke. The marble table splashed and rained 
and evaporated. 

The men gazed suspiciously at each other 
with little bright animal eyes. What was 
spoken was true. They saw each other in 
the days to come, surprising one another, 
killing — until that last lucky one remained 
to enjoy the intellectual treasure that walked 
among them. * 

Saul watched them and felt alone and dis- 
quieted. Once you have made a mistake, 
how hard to admit your wrongness, go back, 
start fresh. They were all wrong. They 
■had been lost q long time, now they were 
worse than lost. 

“And to make matters very bad,” /said 
^ark, at last. “One of you has a g^n. All 
the rest of you have only knives. But one 
of you, I know, has a gun!” 

Everybody jumped up. “Search!” cried 
Mark. “Find the one with the gun or you’re 
all dead!” 

That did it. The men plunged wildly 
about, not knowing whom to search first. 
Their hands grappled, they cried out, and 
Mark watched them in contempt. 

Johnson fell back, feeling in his jacket. 
“All right!” he cried. “We might as well 
have it over now! Here, you, Smith!” 

And he shot Smith through the chest. 
Smith fell. The other men cried out, there 
was much blundering, a rushing about, 
confusion. They broke apart. Johnson 
aimed and fired twice more. 

“Stop!” cried Mark. 

New York soared up around them, out of 
rock and cave and sky. Sun glinted on high 
towers. The elevated thundered, tugs blew 
in the harbor. The green lady stared across 
the bay, a torch in her hand. 

“Look, you fools!” shouted Mark, hoping 
to trick them out of their insanity. Central 
Park broke out constellations of spring 
blossom. The wind blew fresh cut lawn 
smells over them in a wave. 

And in the center of New York, be- 
wildered, milling, the men stumbled, Mark 
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cried out, Johnson fired his gim three times 
more. Saul ran forward, leaping. He crashed 
against Johnson, bore him down, wrenched 
the gun away. It fired again. 

The men stopped milling. 

They stood. Saul lay across Johnson. 
They ceased struggling. 

There was a terrible silence. The men 
stood watching. 

New York sank down into the sea. With 
a hissing, bubbling, sighing, with a lost cry 
of ruined metal and old time, the great 
structures leaned, warped, flowed, collapsed. 

Mark stood among the buildings. Then, 
like a building, a neat red hole drilled into 
his chest, wordless, he fell. 

Saul lay staring at the men, at the body. 
He got up, the gun in his hand. 

Johnson did not move, was afraid to move. 
They all shut their eyes and opened them 
again, thinking that by so doing they might 
reanimate the man who lay before them. 

The cave was cold. The silence complete. 
The day was drawing to a close. The day 
had passed swiftly with their arguments and 
wildnesses. Now the night wind was rising. 

Saul stood up and looked at the gun in 
his hand, remotely. He took it and threw it 
far out over the valley and did not watch 
it fall. 

The men moved in around Mark, like 
figures in a dream. 

They looked down at the body as if they 
could not believe it. Saul bent down and 
took hold of the limp hand. “Leonard!” he 
asked, softly. “Leonard?” He shook the 
hand. “Leonard!” 

Leonard Mark did not move. His eyes 
were shut, his chest had ceased going up 
and down. He was getting cold, rapidly. 

Saul got up. “We’ve killed him,” he said, 
not looking at the men. He looked at the 
sky and green Earth rising in the east. 

“We’ve killed him. ” His mouth was filling 
with a raw liquor now. “The only one we 
didn’t want to kill we killed.” He put his 
shaking hand to his eyes. The other men 
stood waiting. 

“Get a spade,” said Saul. “Bury him.” 
He turned away. “I’ll have nothing to do 
with you.” Somebody moved off to find a 
spade. 

S AUL was so weak he couldn’t move. His 
legs were grown into the earth, with 
roots feeding deep of loneliness and fear and 
the cold of the night. The fire had died 
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almost out and now there was only the 
double moonlight riding over the blue 
mountains. • 

There was the sound of sorneone diggmg 
in the earth with a spade, making a hole. 

“We don’t need him, anyhow,” said some- 
body, much too loudly. 

“Shut up!” cried Saul, whirling around. 
"Or I’ll kill you, kill you, too, and bury 
you down in with him! One more word 
from you, you liar, and I will!” 

The sound of digging went on. Saul 
walked off slowly and let himself slide down 
the side of a dark tree until he reached and 
was sitting blankly on the sand, his hands 
blindly in his lap. 

Sleep, he thought. We’ll all go to sleep 
now. We-have that much, anyway. Go to 
sleep and try to dream of New York and 
all the rest. 

He closed his eyes, wearily, the blood 
gathering in his nose and his mouth and in 
his quivering eyes. 

“How did he do it?” he asked in a tired 



voice. His head fell forward on his chest 
“How did he bring New York up here and 
make us walk around in it. Let’s tiy. It 
shouldn’t be too hard. Think! Think of 
New York,” he whispered, falling down into 
sleep. “New York and Central Park and 
then Illinois in the spring, apple blossoms 
and green grass.” 

It didn’t work. It wasn’t the same. New 
York was gone and nothing he could do 
would bring it back. He would rise every 
morning and walk on the dead sea looking 
for it, and walk forever around Mars looking 
for it and never find it. And finally lie, t<w 
tired to \yalk, trying to find New York in 
his head, but not finding it. Not finding it 
ever ! 

The last thing he heard before he fell 
asleep was the spade rising and falling and 
digging a hole into which, with a tremendous 
crash of metal and golden mist and odor 
and color and sound. New York collapsed, 
fell and was buried. 

He cried all night in his sleep. 
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T he advent of science increasingly in modem life is well indicated by 
the extent to which modern wizardry was used in the Olympic games 
at London last summer. All sorts of trickery was employed to make 
judging of winners in track and field and water events not a matter of 
unreliable human sensitivity but of unshakable automatic devices. 

Photo-finish cameras, of course, made winners of all running events 
beyond dispute. Strategically placed at the finish lines they recorded each 
contestant in his proper order as he finished his race, thus outlawing the 
disputes that have, in the past, caused so much international bad feeling. 
Prints of the tape-breakings reached the hands of the judges within 90 
seconds after the races were run. 



Aluminum non-sag bars were used in the pole vault and the bars were 
replaced mechanically after being knocked off— thus eliminating all sorts of precarious ladder 
climbing by officials. Moulding sand recorded exactly the heel prints of broad jumpers and a 
gadget like the “tilt” sign in pinball machines recorded overstepping fouls in this and other 
field events. 



In races like the 400 meter event, which start on the curve of the track, a remote control fir- 
ing device enabled all runners to hear the starting gun simultaneuously. Formerly,- thanks to the 
spacing of the different mnning lanes to compensate for the curve, some contestants were 150 feet 
from the gun and heard it a full tenth of a second after luckier contestants. And in rowing 
events an electric timing setup made judgment almost infallible. 

Maybe, swneday, we’ll have mechanical runners like the rabbits at the dog tracks in which 
case our athletes can take things easy here at home by their television sets. It s something to 
think about. MattLee^ 
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The Unspeakable Mclnch 

By JACK VANCl 



Magnus Ridolpb runs up against old-fashioned earth-style 
graft when he becomes a troubleshooter in Sclerotto Cityl 



YSTERY” is a word with no objec- 
» -K tive opposite, merely describing the 
Hmitations of a mind. In fact a mind may be 
classified by the order of the phenomena it 
considers mysterious. . , . The mystery is re- 
solved, the solution made known. “Of course, 
it is obvious!” comes the chorus. A word about 
the obvious: it is always obvious. . . . The 
common mind transposes the sequence, letting 
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the mystery generate the solution. This is logic 
ra reverse; actually the mystery relates to the 
solution as the foam relates to the beer. . . 

— Magnus Ridolph. 

T he Uni-Culture Mission had said 
simply, “His name’s Mclnch, he’s a 
murderer. That’s all we know.” 
Magnus Ridolph would have refused th« 
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commission had his credit balance stood at 
its usual level. But the collapse of an adver- 
tising venture — sky-writing with luminescent 
gases across interplanetary space — had left 
,he white-bearded philosopher in near- 
destitution. 

A first impression of Sclerotto Planet rein- 
forced his distaste for the job. The light 
from the two suns — red and blue — struck 
discordantly at his eyes. The sluggish ocean, 
the crazy clutter of slab-sided rock suggested 
no repose, and Sclerotto City, a wretched 
inaze of cabins and shacks, promised no en- 
tertainment. Finally his host, Klemmer Boek, 
chaplain-in-charge of the Uni-Culture Mis- 
sion, greeted him with little warmth — in fact 
seemed to resent his presence as if it were 
due to some private officiousness of Magnus 
Ridolph’s own. 

They rode in a battered old car up to the 
Mission, jjerched high on a shoulder of 
naked stone, and the dim interior was re- 
freshingly cool after the dust and dazzle of 
the ride. 

Magnus Ridolph took a folded handker- 
chief from his pocket, patted his forehead, 
his distinguished nose, his neat white beard. 
To his host he turned a quizzical glance. 

“I’m afraid I find the illumination dis- 
turbing. Blue, red — three different shadows 
for every stick and stone.” 

“I’m used to it,” said Klemmer Boek 
tonelessly. He was a short man, with a 
melon-sized piaunch pressing out the front of 
his tunic. His face was pink and glazed, like 
cheap chinaware, with round blue eyes and 
a short lumpy nose. “I hardly remember 
what Earth looks like.” 

“The tourist guide,” said Magnus Ridolph, 
replacing the handkerchief, “describes the 
effect as ‘stimulating and exotic’. It must 
be that I am unperceptive.” 

Boek snorted. “The tourist guide? It calls 
Sclerotto City ‘colorful, fascinating, a com- 
monwealth-in-miniature, a concrete example 
of interplanetary democracy in action’. I 
wish the man who wrote that eyewash had 
to live here as long as I have!” 

He pulled out a rattan chair for Magnus 
Ridolph, poured ice-water into a glass. 
Magnus Ridolph settled himself into the chair 
and Boek sank into another opposite. 

“Now then,” said Magnus Ridolph, “who 
or what is Mclnch?” 

Boek smiled bitterly. “That’s what you’re 
here for.” 

Magnus Ridolph airily glanced across the 



roorti, lit a cigar, said nothing. 

“After six years,” said Boek presently, 
“all I know about Mclnch I can tell you in 
six seconds. First — he’s boss over that en- 
tire stinking welter out there.” He gestured 
at the city. “Second, he’s a murderer, a 
self-seeking scoundrel. Third, no-one but 
Mclnch knows who Mclnch is.” 

Magnus Ridolph arose, walked to the 
window, depolarized it, looked out over the 
ramshackle roofs, stretching like a tattered 
Persian rug to Magnetic Bay. His gaze 
wandered to the shark-tooth crags stabbing 
the sky opposite, down the bay to where it 
opened into the tideless ocean, out to a 
horizon shrouded in lavender haze. 

“Unprepossessing. I fail to understand 
how it attracts visitors.” 

B oek joined him at the window. “Well 
— it’s a strange world, certainly.” He 
nodded at the roofs below. “Down in that 
confusion live at least a dozen different types 
of intelligent creatures — expatriates, exiles, 
fug’tives — ^all crowded together cheek by 
jowl. Unquestionably it’s amazing, the ad- 
justments they’ve made to each other.” 
“Hm . . said Magnus Ridolph non- 
comittally. Then: “This Mclnch — is he a 
man?” 

Boek shrugged. “No one knows. And 
anyone who finds out dies almost at once. 
Twice Headquarters has sent out key men 
to investigate. Both of them dropped dead 
in the middle of town — one by the Export 
Warehouse, the other in the Mayor’s office.” 
Magnus Ridolph coughed slightly. 

“And the cause of their deaths?” 
“Unclassified disease.” Bock stared down 
at the roofs, the walls, lanes, arcades below. 
“The Mission tries to stand apart from local 
politics, though naturally in rubbing alien 
noses into Earth culture we’re propagandiz- 
ing our own system of life. And sometimes 
— ” he grinned sourly — “circumstances like 
Mclnch arise.” 

“Of course,” said Magnus Ridolph. “Just 
what form do Mclnch ’s depredations take?” 
“Graft,” said Boek. “Graft, pure and 
simple. Old-fashioned Earth-style civic cor- 
ruption. I should have mentioned — ” an- 
other sour grin for Magnus Ridolph — “but 
Sclerotto City has a duly elected mayor, and 
a group of civic officers. There’s a fire 
department, a postal service, a garbage dis- 
posal unit, police force — wait till you see 
’em!” He chuckled, a noise like a biKket 
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'scraping on a stone floor. “That’s actually takes what he needs, closes the safe 



what brings the tourists — the way these 
creatures go about making a living Earth- 
style.’’ 

Magnus Ridolph bent forward slightly, a 
furrow appearing in his forehead. “There 
seems to be no ostentation, no buildings of 
pretension — other than that one there by 
the bay.’’ 

“That’s the tourist hotel,” said Boek. 
"The Pondicherry House.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Magnus Ridolph ab- 
stractedly. “I admit that at first sight Scler- 
otto City’s form of government seems im- 
probable.” 

“It becomes more sensible when you think 
of the city’s history,” said Boek. “Fifty 
years agfo, a colony of Ordinationalists was 
founded here — the only flat spot on the 
planet. Gradually — Sclerotto hangs just 
about outside the Commonwealth and no 
questions asked — misfits from everywhere in 
the cluster accumulated, and one way or 
another found means to survive. Those who 
failed—” he waved his hand — “merely 
didn’t survive. 

“When you come upon it fresh, like the 
tourists, it’s astounding. The first time I 
walked down the main street, I thought I 
was having a nightmare. The Kmaush, in 
tanks, secreting pearls in their gizzards . . . 
centip)edes from Portmar’s Planet, the Tau 
Geminis, the Armadillos from Carnegie 
Twelve . . . Yellowbirds, Zeeks, even a few 
Aldebaranese — not to mention several types 
of anthropoids. How they get along without 
tearing each other to pieces still bothers 
me once in a while.” 

' “The difficulty is perhaps more apjjarent 
I than real,” said Mangus Ridolph, his voice 
I taking on a certain resonance. 

Boek glanced sidewise at his guest, curled 
his lip. “You haven’t lived here as long as 
I have.” He turned his eyes back down 
to Sclerotto City. “With that dust, that 
smell, that ...” he struggled for a word. 

“In any event,” said Magnus Ridolph, 
“these are all intelligent creatures. . . . Just 
a few more questions. First, how does Mc- 
Inch collect his graft?” 

B oek returned to his own chair, leaned 
back heavily. “Apparently he helps 
himself outright to city funds. The munici- 
pal taxes are collected in cash, taken to the 
city hall and locked in a safe. Mclnch merely 
opens the safe when he finds himself short, 



‘And the citizens do not object?" 
“Indignation is an emotion,” said Bode 
with heavy sarcasm. “The bulk of the pop- 
ulation are non-human, and don’t have emo- 
tions.” 

“And those of the population that are 
men, and therefore can know indignation ?** 
“Being men — they’re afraid.” 

Magnus Ridolph stroked his beard gently. 
“Let me put it this way. Do the citizens 
show any reluctance toward paying their 
taxes ?” 

“They have no choice,” said Boek. “All 
the imports and exports are handled by a 
municipal cooperative. Taxes are assessed 
there.” 

“Why isn’t the safe moved, or guarded?” 
“That’s been tried — by our late mayor. 
The guards he ptosted were also found dead. 
Unclassifiable disease.” 

“In all probability,” said Magnus Ri- 
dolph, Mclnch is one of the city officials. 
They would be the first to be exposed to 
temptation. ” 

“I agree with you,” said Boek. “But 
which one?” 

“How many are there?” 

“Well — there’s the postmaster, a Portmar 
multipede. There’s the fire-chief, a man ; the 
chief of police, a Sirius Fifth; the garbage 
collector, he’s a — a — I can’t think of the 
name. From 1012 Aurigae.” 

“A Golespod?” 

“That’s right. He’s the only one of them 
in the city. Then there’s the manager of 
the municipal warehouse, who is also the tax 
collector — one of the Tau Gemini ant-things 
— and last but not least, there’s the Mayor. 
His name is Juju Jeejee — that’s what it 
sounds like to me. He’s a Yellowbird.” 

“I see. ...” 

After a pause Boek said, “Well, what 
do you think?” 

“The problem has points of interest,” 
admitted Magnus Ridolph. “Naturally I 
want to look around the city.” 

Boek looked at his watch. “When would 
you like to go?” 

“I’ll change my linen,” said Magnus Ri- 
dolph, rising to his feet. “Then, if it’s con- 
venient to you, we’ll look around at once.” 
“You understand now,” said Boek gruffly, 
“the minute you start asking questions about 
Mclnch, Mclnch knows it and he’ll try to 
kill you.” 

“The Uni-Culture Mission is paying me 
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a large fee to take that chance, 

Magnus Ridolph. “I am, so to speak, 
latter-day gladiator. Logic is my sword, 
vigilance is my shield. And also,” he touched 
his short well-tended beard, “I will wear air- 
ifilters up my nostrils, and will spray myself 
with antiseptic. To complete my precautions. 
I’ll carry a small germicidal radiator.” 
“Gladiator, eh?” snorted Boek. “You’re 
more like a turtle. Well, how long before 
you’ll be ready?” 

“If you’ll show me my quarters,” said 
Magnus Ridolph, “I’ll be with you in half an 
hour.” 

I N GLOOMY triumph Boek said, 
“There’s all that’s left of the Ordina- 
tionalists.” 

Magnus Ridolph looked at the cubical 
stone building. Small dunes of gray dust 
lay piled against the walls, the door gaped 
into blankness. 

“At that, it’s the solidest building in 
Sclerotto,” said Boek. 

"A wonder Mclnch hasn’t moved in,” 
observed Magnus Ridolph. 

“It’s now the municipal dump. The gar- 
bage collector has his offices behind. I’ll 
show you, if you like. It’s one of the sights. 
Er — by the way, are you incognito?” 
“No,” said Magnus Ridolph. “I think not. 
I see no special need for subterfuge.” 

“Just as you like,” said Boek, jumping 
out of the car. He watched with pursed lips 
as Magnus Ridolph soberly donned a gleam- 
ing sun-helmet, adjusted his nasal air-filters 
and dark glasses. 

They plowed through fine gray dust, 
which, disturbed by their steps, rose into 
the dual sunlight in whorls of red, blue and 
a hundred intermediate shades. 

Magnus Ridolph suddenly tilted his head. 
Boek grinned. “Quite a smell, isn’t it? 
Almost call it a stink, wouldn’t you?” 

“I would indeed,” assented Magnus Ri- 
dolph. “What in the name of Pluto are we 
iq>proaching ?” 

“It’s the garbage collector — the Golespod. 
Actually, he doesn’t collect the garbage, the 
citizens bring it here and throw it on him. 
He absorbs it.” 

They circled the ancient Ordinationalist 
church, and Magnus Ridolph now saw that 
the back wall had been battered open, per- 
mitting the occupant light and air, but shad- 
ing him from the two suns. This, the 
Golespod, was a wide rubbery creature. 



somwhat like a giant ray, though blockier, 
thicker in cross-section. It had a niunber 
of pale short legs on its underside, a blank 
milk-blue eye on its front, a row of pliant 
tendrils dangling under the eye. It crouched 
half-submerged in semi-solid rottenness — 
scraps of food, fish entrails, organic refuse of 
every sort. 

“He gets paid for it,” said Boek. “The 
pay is' all velvet, as his board and room are 
thrown in with the job.” 

A rhythmic shuffling sound came to their 
ears. Around the corner of the old stone 
church came a snakelike creature suspended 
on thirty skinny jointed legs. 

“That’s one of the mail carriers,” said 
Boek. “They’re all multipedes — and pretty 
good at it too.” 

T he creature was long, wiry, and his 
body shone a burnished copper-red. He 
had a flat caterpillar face, four black shiny 
eves, a small horny beak. A tray hung under 
his body containing letters and small parcels. 
One of these latter he seized with a foot, 
whistled shrilly. The Golespod grunted, 
flung back its front, tossing the trailing 
tentacles away from a black maw underneath. 

The multipede tossed the little parcel into 
the mouth, and with a bright blank stare at 
Boek and Magnus Ridolph, turned in a 
supple arc and trundled around the build- 
ing. The Golespod grunted, honked, bur- 
rowed deeper into the filth, where it lay 
staring at Boek and Magnus Ridolph — these 
two returning the scrutiny with much the 
same detached, faintly contemptuous, curi- 
osity. 

“Does he understand human speech?” in- 
quired Magnus Ridolph. 

Boek nodded. “But don’t go too near 
him. He’s an irascible brute.” 

Magnus Ridolph took a cautious step or 
two forward, looked into the milky blue eye. 

“I’m trying to identify a criminal named 
Mclnch. Can you help me?” 

The black body moved in sudden agita- 
tion, and a furious honking came from the 
pale under-body. The eye distended, swelled. 
Boek cocked an ear. 

“It’s saying, ‘Go away, go away’.” 

Magnus Ridolph said, “You are unable ■,; 
to help me then?” J 

The creature redoubled its angry demon- * 
strations, suddenly lurched back, flung up 
its head, spewed a gout of vile-smelling fluid. 
Magnus Ridolph jumped nimbly back, but a ; 
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few drops struck his tunic, inundated him 
with a choking fetor. 

Boek watched with an undisguised smile 
as Magnus Ridolph scrubbed at the spot with 
his handkerchief. “It’ll wear off after a 
while.’’ 

"Umph,” said Magnus Ridolph. 

They returned through tlie dust to the 
car. 

“I’ll take you to the Export Warehouse,’’ 
said Boek. “That’s about the center of town, 
and we can go on foot from there. You can 
see more on foot.’’ 

To either side of the street now, the shacks 
and small shops, built of slate and split dried 
seaweed stalks, pressed ever closer, and life 
clotted more thickly about them. Human 
children, grimed and ragged, played in the 
street with near-featureless Capella-anthro- 
poids young, immature Carnegie Twelve 
Armadillos, Martian frog-children. 

Hundreds of small Portman multipedes 
darted underfoot like lizards, most of whom 
■vS’Ould be killed by their parents for reasons 
never quite understood by men. Yellow- 
birds — ostrichlike bipeds with soft yellow 
scales — strode quietly through the crowd, 
heads raised high, eyes rolled up. Like a 
parade of monsters in a dipsomaniac’s de- 
lirium passed the population of Sclerotto 
City. 

Stalls at either side of the street displayed 
simple goods — baskets, pans, a thousand 
utensiles whose use only the seller and the 
buyer knew. Other shops sold what loosely 
might be termed food — fruits and canned 
goods for men, hard brown capsules for the 
Yellowbirds, squirming red worm-things for 
the Aldebaranese. And Magnus Ridolph no- 
ticed here and there little knots of tourists, 
for the most part natives of Earth, peering, 
talking, laughing, pointing. 

Boek puUed his car up to a long corru- 
gated-metal shed, and again they stepped 
out into the dust. 

T he warehouse was full of a hushed 
murmur. Scores of tourists walked 
about, buying trinkets — carved rock, elab- 
orately patterned fabrics, nacreous jewels 
that were secreted in the bellies of the 
Kmaush, perfumes pressed from seaweed, 
statuettes, tiny aquaria in sealed globes, 
with a microscopic lens through which could 
be seen weirdly beautiful seascapes peopled 
with infusoria, tiny sponges, corals, darting 
squids, infinitestimal fish. Behind loomed 



bales of the planet’s staple exports : seaweed 
resin, split dried seaweed for surfacing 
veneer, sacks of rare metallic salts. 

“There’s the warehouse manager,’’ said 
Boek, nodding toward an antlike creature 
standing waist high on six legs. It had dog- 
like eyes, a pelt of satiny gray fur, a rela- 
tively short thick thorax. “Do you want to 
meet him? He can talk, understand you. 
Mind like an adding-machine.’’ 

Interpreting Magnus Ridolph’s silence as 
assent, Boek threaded the aisles to the Tau 
Gemini insect-thing. 

“I can’t introduce you,’’ said Boek jovially 

Magnus Ridolph noticed that he assumed 
affability like a cloak in the presence of the 
town’s citizens — “because the manager here 
has no name.” 

“On my planet,” said the insect in a 
droning accentless voice, “we are marked by 
chords, as you call them. Mine is — ” a quick 
series of tones came from the two flaps near 
the base of his head. 

“This is Magnus Ridolph, representii^ 
the Mission Headquarters.” 

“I’m interested,” said Magnus Ridolph, 
“in identifying the criminal known as Mc- 
Inch. Can you help me?” 

“I’m sorry,” came the ant-creature’s even 
vibrations. 'T have heard the name. I am 
aware of his thefts. I do not know who 
he is.” 

Magnus Ridolph bowed. 

“I’ll take you to the fire-chief,” said Boek. 

The fire-chief was a tall blue-eyed Negro 
with dull bronze hair, wearing only a pair 
of knee-length scarlet trousers. Boek and 
Magnus Ridolph found him at an observa- 
tion tower near the central square, with one 
foot on the bottom rung of the ladder. He 
nodded to Boek. 

“Joe, a friend of mine from home,” said 
Boek. “Mr. Magnus Ridolph, Mr. Joe 
Bertrand, our fire-chief.” 

The fire-chief darted a swift surprised 
glance at Magnus Ridolph, at Boek, and back 
again. “How do you do,” he said as they 
shook hands. “I think I’ve heard your name 
somewhere before.” 

“It’s an uncommon name,” said Magnus 
Ridolph, “but I presume there are other 
Ridolphs in the Commonwealth.” 

Boek looked from one to the other, shifted 
his weight on his short legs, sighed, looked 
off down the street. 

“Not many Magnus Ridolphs, though,” 
said the fire-chief. 
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"Very few,” agreed the white-bearded 
*3ge. 

“I suppose you’re after Mclnch.” 

"I am. Can you help me?” 

“I know nothing about him. I don’t want 
to. It’s healthier.” 

Magnus Ridolph nodded. "I see. Thank 
you, in any event.” 

B OEK jerked his plump thumb at a tall 
building built of woven seaweed panels 
between bleached bone-white poles. "That’s 
the city hall,” he said. The Mayor lives 
upstairs, where he can, ha, ha, guard the 
city funds.” 

“Just what are his other duties?” Magnus 
Ridolph asked, gently beating the dust from 
the front of his tunic. 

“He meets all the tourist ships, walks 
around town wearing a red fez. He’s the 
local magistrate, and then he’s in charge of 
town funds and pays the municipal salaries. 
Personally I don’t think he’s got the brains 
to be Mclnch.” 

“I’d like to see the safe that Mclnch is 
so free with,” said Magnus Ridolph. 

They pushed through a flimsy creaking 
door, into a long low room. The seaweed 
panelling of the walls was old, worn, shot 
with cracks, and each crack admitted twin 
rays of light, these painting twin red and 
blue images on the floor. The safe bulked 
against the opposite side of the room, an 
antique steel box with button combination. 

A long yellow-scaled neck pushed down 
tiirough a hole in the ceiling, and a flat head 
topped by a ridiculous little red fez turned 
a purple eye at them. A sleek yellow body 
followed the head, landing on thin flexible 
legs. 

“Hello there. Mayor,” said Boek heartily. 
“A man from Mission Headquarters — Mr. 
Ridolph, our Mayor, Juju Jeejee.” 

“Pleased-to-meet-you,” said the Mayor 
shrilly. “Would you like my autograph?” 
“Certainly,” said Magnus Ridolph. “I’d 
be delighted.” 

The Mayor ducked his head between his 
legs, plucked a card from a body pouch. 
The characters were unintelligible to Magnus 
Ridolph. 

"That is my name in the script of my 
native planet. The translation is roughly 
*Enchanting Vibration’.” 

“Thank you,” said Magnus Ridolph. “I’ll 
treasure this memento of Sclerotto. By the 
way, I’m here to apprehend the creature 



known as Mclnch — ” The Mayor gave a 
sharp squawk, darted its head back and 
forth. “ — and thought that perhaps you 
might be able to assist me.” 

The Mayor wove his neck in a series of 
S’s. “No, no, no,” he piped, “I know noth- 
ing, I am the Mayor.” 

Boek glanced at Magnus Ridolph, who 
nodded. 

“Well, we’ll be leaving, Mayor,” said 
Boek. “I wanted my friend to meet you.” 

“Delighted,” rasped the Mayor, and 
tensing his legs, hopped up through the hole 
in the ceiling. 

A hundred yards through the red and blue 
shimmer brought them to the jail, a long 
barracks built of slate. The cells faced 
directly out on the street. Visible were the 
disconsolate head of a Yellowbird, the blank 
face of a Capella anthropoid, a man who 
stared as Boek and Magnus Ridolph passed, 
and spit speculatively into the dust. 

“And what are their sins?” inquired Mag- 
nus Ridolph. 

“The man stole some roofing; the Yellow- 
bird assaulted a young Portmar centipede; 
the Capellan, I don’t know. The chief Q& 
police — ^a Sirius Fifth — has his office be- 
hind.” 

T he office was a tentlike lean-to, the 
chief of police an enormous torpedo- 
shaped amphibian. His flippers ended in long 
maniples, his skin was black and shiny, he 
smelled sickly-sweet. A ring of beady deep- 
sunk eyes completely circled his head. 

When Boek and Magnus Ridolph — both 
perspiring, dirty and tired — ^appeared around 
the comer of the lean-to, he rose quivering 
and swaying on springy foot-flippers, drew | 
one of his flippers across his barrel. Where 
the fingers had passed words sprang out on | 
the black hide in startling white. 

“Good-day, Mr. Boek. Good-day, sir.” 
“Hello, Fritz,” said Boek. “Just passing 
through, showing my friend the town.” 

The amphibian lay back in his trough- 
shaped seat. The flippers passed along his 
barrel, the first message having faded. 
“Anything I can show you?” 

“I’m trying to find Mclnch,” said Magnus 
Ridolph. “Can you help me?” 

The flippers hesitated, fluttered across the 
barrel. “I know nothing. I will assist you 
in every official manner.” 

Magnus Ridolph nodded, turned slowly 
away. “I’ll let you know when and if I 
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discover anything.” 

“Now,” said Boek, coughing, clearing his 
throat of dust, “there’s the post-office.” He 
turned, looked back toward the Export 
Warehouse. “I think it's about as short to 
walk as it is to reurn for the car.” 

Magnus Ridolph glanced up at the two 
suns in the sea-green sky. “Does it cool off 
during the evening?” 

“To some extent,” said Boek, stepping 
forward doggedly. “We want to be back 
at the Mission by sunset. I never feel quite 
easy out after dark. Especially now, with 
Mclnch.” He pursed his plump mouth. 

Their path took them between the rickety 
shacks toward the waterfront. Life swarmed 
everywhere, life of the most disparate sorts. 
Through the windows and doors they saw 
quiet unnamed bulks, other shapes, agile and 
quick. Eyes of a dozen different kinds 
watched them, sounds never heard on Earth 
met their ears, smells never intended for 
earthly nostrils drifted across the roadway. 

The scene around them gradually assumed 
a redder tone, as the blue sun sank lower 
toward the horizcm. As they reached the 
post-office — a slate shed adjacent to the 
space-port, it dropped below the horizon and 
vanished. 

If Magnus Ridolph expected interest and 
enthusiasm for his mission from the Post- 
master, a Portmar centipede, he was disap- 
pointed. They found him sorting mail — 
standing on half his legs, rhythmically pig- 
eon-holing letters with those remaining. 

He paused in his work while Boek intro- 
duced Magnus Ridolph, stared at the detec- 
tive with the impersonal uninterested gaze 
to which Magnus Ridolph was becoming 
accustomed, and disavowed any knowledge 
of Mclnch. 

Magnus Ridolph glanced at Boek, said, 
“Excuse me, Mr. Boek, I'd like to ask the 
Postmaster one or two confidential ques- 
tions.” 

“Certainly,” sniffed Boek, and moved 
away. 

Magnus Ridolph presently rejoined him. 

“I wanted to find out what type of mail 
the civic officers received, and also any 
other circumstances he might have noted 
which would help me.” 

“And did he help you?” 

“Very much,” said Magnus Ridolph. 

T he two men skirted the waterfront, 
where giant seaweed barges loomed 



dark at their moorings, then back toward 
the Export Warehouse. The red sun was 
close to the horizon when they finally 
reached the car, and blood-colored light 
gave the town an aspect of fabled antiquity, 
softening the clutter and squalor. Silently 
they drove up the bumpy road to the Mis- 
sion at the top of the ridge. 

As they ali^ted, Magnus Ridolph turned 
to Boek. 

“Have you a microscope conveniently at 
hand?” 

“Three,” said Boek shortly. “Visual, 
electronic, gamma-beta.” 

“I’d like to use one of them tonight," 
said Magnus Ridolph. 

“As you wish.” 

“Tomorrow I believe that, one way or 
another, we shall clear up the affair.” 
Boek stared at him curiously. “You think 
you know who Mclnch is?” 

“It was immediately obvious,” said 
Magnus Ridolph, “in the light of my special 
knowledge.” 

Boek clamped his jaw. “I’d bolt my 
door tonight, if I were you. Whoever he 
is — he’s a murderer.” 

Magnus Ridolph nodded. “I believe you’re 
right. ” 

Sclerotto night was long at this season — 
fourteen hours — and Magnus Ridolph arose, 
bathed, dressed himself in a clean white and 
blue tunic, all before dawn. 

From the windows of the reception hall 
he stood watching for the sunrise, the sky 
as yet holding only a blue electric glare, 
when he heard a tread behind him. 

Turning he found Klemmer Boek watch- 
ing him, the round head twisted to one side, 
the blue eyes full of brittle speculation. 
“Sleep well?” was Boek’s greeting. 
“Indeed I did,” said Magnus Ridolph. “I 
hope you slept as soundly.” 

Boek grunted. “Ready for breakfast?” 
“Quite ready,” said Magnus Ridolph. 
They passed into the dining room, and Bode 
ordered breakfast from his lone servant. 

They ate silently, the blue pre-dawn light 
growing ever stronger. Only after coffee did 
Magnus Ridolph lean back, expansively light 
a small cigar. 

“Still think you can settle the case today?” 
asked Boek. 

“Yes,” said Magnus Ridolph, “I think 
it’s very possible.” 

“Er — ^you know who Mclnch is?” 
“Beyond a doubt.” 
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1 “And can you prove it?” 

Magnus Ridc^h let a plume of cigar 
I smoke ami up through his fingers into the 
first watery ray from the sappWre-blue sun, 
( “After a fashion — yes.” 

“You don’t sound very assured.” 

“Well — I have a stratagem in mind which 
j-will save us a great deal of time.” 

! “Yes?” said Boek, with heavy sarcasm, 
I drumming his fingers. 

“I would like you to have Mayor — ah. 
Juju? . . . call a meeting this afternoon of 
the city officials. The city hall would be a 
j satisfactory place. And at the meeting we 
1 will discuss Mclnch.” 

j 

A S THEY plowed through the dust to 
the city hall, Boek snapped “This 
seems a little melodramatic.” 

“Possibly, possibly,” said M^^us Ri- 
Idolph. “Possibly dangerous also.” 

Boek hesitated in midstride. “Are you 
sure — 

“Nothing is a certainty,” said Magnus 
Ridolph. “Not even the continued rotation 
of this planet on its axis. And the least 
predictable phenomena I know of is the 
duration of a life.” 

Boek looked straight ahead, said nothing. 
They entered the city hall, paused in the 
ante-room a moment to let their eyes adapt 
to the dimness. Ahead of them to right and 
left, bulks of different masses and shapes 
began to form, splotched here and there by 
the rays of red and Wue which entered 
through the matting. 

“The garbage collector is here,” said 
Magnus Ridolph behind his hand to Boek. 
"I can smell him.” 

They advanced into the central roTMii. The 
Mayor had been pacing solemnly back and 
forth, red fez perched slantwise, in the cen- 
ter of a rough circle formed by the Golespod 
garbage-collector, the multipede postmaster, 
Joe Bertrand the firechief, the Tau Gemini 
warehouse manager, and the amphibian 
Chief of Police. 

“Gentlemen,” said Magnus Ridolph, “I 
won’t take up much of your time. As you 
all know, I have been investigating that 
entity known as Mclnch.” 

There was movement about the room — a 
twinkling of the multipede postmaster’s legs, 
a quiver on the police-chief’s rubbery hide, 
a twist of the Mayor’s neck. There were 
slight nervous sounds — a soft hiss from the 
skatelike Golespod, the Negro fire-chief 



clearing his throat. 

The warehouse manager — the ant-like 
creature erf Tau Gemini — spoke in his tone- 
less voice. "Exactly why are we here? 
Make your purpose clear.” 

Magnus Ridolph serenely stroked his 
beard, glanced from creature to creature. 
“I have learned Mclnch’s identity. I have 
estimated the sum he costs Sclerotto every 
day. I can prove that this creature is a 
murderer, or at the very least that he at- 
tempted to murder me. Yes, me — Magnus 
Ridolph!” and Magnus Ridolph stood stiff 
and stern as he spoke. 

Again there was the guarded movement, 
the near-silent eddy of sound, as each of 
the creatures took itself into the familiar 
places of its own brain. 

AGNUS RIDOLPH said gravely, 
“As the governing body of the com- 
munity I would value your advice on what 
course of action I should follow. Mr. Mayor, 
have you a suggestion?” 

The Yellowbird wove its neck in a series 
of quidc darts and plunges, piped a shrill 
series of excited unintelligible tones. The 
head came to a stand-still, the purple eye 
stared craftily at Magnus Ridolph. “Mclnch 
might kill us all.” 

Boek cleared his throat, muttered uncom- 
fortably, "Do you think it’s a good idea 
for us to . . .” 

Fire-chief Joe Bertrand said, "I’m sick 
of all this pussy-footing. We have a jail. 
We have a legal code. Let’s judge Mclnch 
by what he’s done. If he’s a thief, put him 
in jail. If he’s a murderer, and if he can 
take mental surgery, let’s give it to him. If 
he can’t, let’s execute him!” 

Magnus Ridolph nodded. “I can prove 
Mclnch is a thief. Several years in jail 
might prove a salutary experience. You 
have a clean sanitary jail, with germicidal 
air-filters, compulsory bathing, pure, sani- 
tary food — ” 

“Why do you emphasize the wholesome- 
ness of the jail?” buzzed the warehouse 
manager. 

“Because Mclnch will be exposed to it,” 
said Mangus Ridolph solemnly. “He’ll be 
vaccinated and immunized, and live in a 
completely germ-free environment. And this 
will hurt Mclnch more than death. Now,” 
and he looked at the metal-tense figures 
around him, “who is Mclnch?” 

The garbage-collector reared amazingly 
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erect, leaning far back, revealing its pale 
underbody, its double row of pale short legs. 
It writhed, hunched. “Duck!” yelled Boek 
as the Golespod spat a stinking wash of 
j liquid to all quarters of the room. From the 
j depths of its body came a rumbling voice. 
“Now all die, all die. . . .” 

“Quiet!” said Magnus Ridolph sharply. 
“Quiet everyone! Mayor, quiet please!” 
The Yellowbird’s crazed piping dimin- 
ished. “There is no danger for anyone,” 
said Magnus Ridolph, cooly wiping his face, 
eyes upon the Golespod, who still reared 
back. “An ultra-sonic vibrator below the 
floor, a Hecthmann irradiator in the ceiling 
' have been operating ever since we entered 
the room. The bacteria in Mclnch’s serum 
were dead as soon as they left his mouth, 
' if not before.” 

The Golespod hissed, lowered himself, 
j jjlunged for the door, little legs pumping 
1 like pistons. The chief of police lunged like 
a porpoise from a wave, landed on the 
Golespod’s flat writhing back. His clawed 
flippers hooked in the flesh, tore. The 
Golespod screamed, turned on its back, 
scraped the amphibian between its legs, 
folded itself around him, squeezed. Joe Ber- 
trand sprang forward, kicking at the milk- 
blue eye. The Portmar centipede rippled 
into the melee, and with each of his slender 
feet seized one of the Golespod’s, strained 
to pull them aside from the constricted chief 
of police. The Mayor hopped up through 
the hole in the ceiling, hopped back with a 
skewer, stabbed, stabbed, stabbed. . . . 

B oek staggered out to the car. Magnus 
Ridolph, throwing his stinking white 
and blue tunic into a ditch, joined him. 

Boek clung to the wheel, his pink face 
clabbered. 

“They — they tore him to pieces,” he whis- 
pered. 

“An unnerving spectacle,” said Magnus 
Ridolph, testing his clotted beard. “A sordid 
adventure in every respect.” 

Boek turned a round accusing eye at him. 
“I believe you planned it like that!” 
Magnus Ridolph said, gently, “My friend, 
may I suggest that we return to the Mission 
and bathe ourselves? I believe clean clothes 
would help restore our perspectives.” 

A sober Klemmer Boek sat across from 
Magnus Ridolph at the dinner table, a Klem- 
mer Boek who barely looked at his food. 
Magnus Ridolph ate fastidiously, though 



substantially. Once again he wore crisp 
linen, and his white beard was soft, expertly 
trimmed. 

“But how,” blurted Boek, “did you know 
the garbage-collector was Mclnch?” 

“A simple process,” said Magnus Ridolph, 
gesturing with his fork. “A perfectly 
straightforward sequence of logic; a frame- 
work of theory, the consulting of refer- 
ences — ” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” muttered Boek. “Logic 
this, intelligence that. ...” 

Magnus Ridolph’s mouth twitched slight- 
ly. “Here, in the concrete, is my chain of 
thought. Mclnch is a grafter, a thief, steal- 
ing large sums of money. What does he do 
with his loot? Nothing very conspicuous, 
otherwise his identity would be common 
knowledge. Assuming that Mclnch spent 
some or all of his money — an assumption by 
no means sure — I considered each of the 
civic officials, the most likely suspects, from 
the viewpoint of one of his own race. 

“There was Joe Bertrand, the fire-chief. 
By this test, he was innocent. He lived 
frugally in an uncongenial environment. 

I considered the Mayor. What was a 
Yellowbird’s definition of delight? I found 
it would Include a field of a certain type of 
flower, the scent of which drugs and exalts 
the Yellowbirds. Nothing of this sort was 
evident on Sclerotto. The Mayor, in his 
own eyes, lived a meager life. 

“Next the warehouse manager, the Tau 
Gemini ant-creature. The wants of these 
individuals are very modest. The words 
‘luxury’ and ‘leisure’ have no equivalents in 
their language. If for this reason alone I 
was tempted to drop him. I learned from 
the postmaster that he purchased a number 
of books every month — these were his only 
conspicuous indulgence — but their value was 
commensurate with his salary. Temporarily, 
at least, I dismissed the warehouse manager. 

“The chief of police — a decisive case. By 
nature he is an amphibian, accustomed to 
a diet of mollusks. His planet is marshy 
and dank. Contrast all this to his life here 
on Sclerotto. A wonder he is able to survive. ’ 

“I wondered about the postmaster — ^the 
multipede from Protmar’s Planet. His con- 
cept of luxury is a deep tank of wann oil, 
massage by little animals captured and ; 
trained for that purpose. This treatment ’ 
bleaches the skin to a sandy beige. The post- 
master’s skin is horny and brick-red, a sign i 
of poverty and neglect. - 
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“Consider the garbage collector. The hu- 
man reaction to his way of life is disgust, 
contempt. We cannot believe that a creature 
wallowing in filth possesses subtle discrim- 
inations. However I knew that the Gole- 
spods possess an internal sense of the most 
delicate precision. They exist by ingesting 
organic matter, allowing it to ferment under 
the action of bacteria in a series of stomachs, 
and the ensuing alcohol they oxidize for 
energy. 

“Now the composition or quality of the 
organic raw materials is of no concern to 
the Golespod — garbage, protein waste, car- 
rion, it’s all one, just as we ignore slight 
variations in the air we breathe. They 
derive their enjoyment not from these raw 
materials, but from the internal products — 
and to these ends, the variety and blends 
of bacteria in their stomachs is all-important. 

“Over the course of thousands of years, 
the Golespods have become bacteriologists of 
an extremely high order. They have isolated 
millions of various types, created new strains, 
each invoking in them a different sensual 
response. The most prized strains are diffi- 
cult to isolate and, hence are expensive. 

“When I learned this, I knew that the 
garbage-collector was Mclnch. In his own 
mind he was in a supremely enviable posi- 
tion — surrounded by unlimited quantities of 
organic materials, able to afford the rarest, 
most enticing blends of bacteria. 

“I learned from the postmaster that the 
Golespod indeed received a small parcel from 
every incoming mail-ship — ^these of course 
the bacteria he imported from his home 
planet, some fantastically expensive.” 

AGNUS RIDOLPH leaned back 
now, sipped his coffee, watching his 
wan host over the rim. Boek stirred. “How 
— how did he kill the two investi^tors 
then?” he asked. “And you said he tried to 
kill you.” 

“Do you recall how he spat at me yes- 



terday? When I returned to the Mission I 
examined the stain under your miscroscope. 
It was a thick blanket of dead bacteria. I 
could not identify them, but luckily ray pre- 
cautions had killed them.” He sipped his 
coffee, puffed his cigar. “Now, as for my 
fee, I believe you received instructions in 
that connection.” 

Boek rose heavily, walked to his desk, 
returned with a check. 

“Thank you,” said Magnus Ridolph, gaz- 
ing at the figure. He tapped his fingers 
musingly on the table. “So Sclerotto City 
finds itself without a garbage collector. ...” 
Boek scowled. “And no prospect of find- 
ing one. The city’ll stink worse than ever.” 
Magnus Ridolph had been languidly strok- 
ing his beard, gazing thoughtfully into space. 
“No ... I fancy that the profit would 
hardly repay the effort.” 

“How’s that?” inquired Boek, blinkii^. _ 
Magnus Ridolph roused himself from his 
reverie, dispassionately considered Boek, 
who was chewing his fingernails. 

“Your dilemma aroused a train of 
thought.” 

“Well?” 

“In order to make money,” said Magnus 
Ridolph, “you must provide something that 
someone is willing to pay for. A self-evident 
statement? Not so. A surprising number of 
people are occupied selling objects and 
services no one wants. Very few are suc- 
cessful.” 

“Yes,” said Boek patiently. “What’s that 
got to do with collecting garbage? Do you 
want the job? If you do, say so, and I’ll 
recommend you to the Mayor.” 

Magnus Ridolph turned him a glance of 
mild reproach. “It occurred to me that 1012 
Aurigae teems with Golespods any one of 
whom would pay for the privilege of filling 
the job." He sighed, shook his head. “The 
profit of a single transaction would hardly 
justify the effort ... A Commonwealth- 
wide employment service? It might be a 
venture of considerable profit.” 
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FOLLOW MAGNUS RIDOLPH TO OTHER WORLDS AS HE 
TACKLES THE STRANGE CASE OF— 

THE SUB-ST AMD ARD SARDINES 

By JACK VANCE 

NEXT ISSUE! 
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3,000 miles pet hour. When means of con- 
trolling such craft so that landing is prac- 
ticable are attained — and they do not look to 
be long in coming — undoubtedly men will 
take off in them and come down in one piece. 

The Next Barrier 

So what is the next barrier to be set up by 
our fearful prophets? Well, the speed v>f light 
is still a long, long way off — unless some sort 
of hyper-space drive, as so often employed 
by science fiction authors, is discovered. Per- 
haps our prophets, playing safe, will select 
that for the next impassibility. 

But at the speed with which science is cur- 
rently progressing, there is the ever present 
possibility that some fantastic new discovery 
will leap the intervening millions of miles per 
hour and come up with an answer. 

When, as and if this should happen it will 
be of immense interest to discover how such 
theories as the Fitzgerald Contraction and 
the like hold up. Somehow, when mankind 
does pass this barrier, we doubt if his mass, 
weight, size or whatnot changes appreciably 
— ^granted that he has developed some sort of 
insulation to protect him from the appalling 
pressure involved. 

After all, no one knows just how fast this 
universe of ours is moving in toto — but the 
chances are that it is hopping along at an ap- 
palling speed. Yet, within its balanced forces 
and protected by our gravity and atmos- 
phere, we all manage to survive granted luck 
against accident or the designs of our fellows. 

So it is our guess that (here is no determin- 
able limit to the speed at which man can 
travel— if his ingenuity is given sufficient op- 
portvmity to develop. He is a persistent and 
ubiquitous cuss. 



OUR NEXT ISSUE 

T he forthcoming issue of STARTLING 
STORIES carries signal significance not 
only for the few of us who occupy the maga- 
zine s editorial posts but for the readers who 
have followed it faithfully from the appear- 
anfce of the first issue on the newsstands ex- 
actly ten years ago. 

Nineteen thirty-nine was quite a time to be 
bom— parlous is hardly the word for it. But, 
despite the fact that the most terrible war 
known to history and its consequent disrup- 
tions from which we have yet fully to emerge 
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occurred in those same ten fateful years, SS 
has progressed steadily until at present it is 
stronger than ever before. 

Science fiction fans cling tenaciously, come 
hell and high water, to any magazine which 
tries to give them the best available fiction in 
their field. We have tried — and if current cir- 
culation figures and fan mail are any indica- 
tions we have at least in part succeeded. 

For which, to all of you, we give grateful 
thanks. And we have every intention of con- 
tinuing to try to increase your support, even 
though that sounds increffible. You’ve been 
swell and it’s been nice knowing you cind we 
don’t intend to quit now. 

Ten years ago next issue, STARTLING 
STORIES was bom. Volume 1, Number 1 
was headed by a great feature novel, the late 
Stanley G. Weinbaum’s THE BLACK 
FLAME, a story which made the fabplous 
Margaret of Urbs virtually a household name 
among its more ardent readers. 

THE ETERNAL MAN by D. D. Sharp was 
the first HALL OF FAME story and the only 
other short story in the issue was SCIENCE 
ISLAND by Eando Binder. Features — and 
they were legion — included a Tribute to 
Stanley G. Weinbaum by Otto Binder, the 
first Fanzine Review, a Guest Editorial by 
the late Otis Adelbert Kline, Thrills in Sci- 
ence by Mort Weisinger, a Science Question 
Box, a “Scientific” Crossword Puzzle and 
The Ether Vibrates. 

A good issue, even from the lapse of ten 
years, but a little lopsided on features. The 
Ether Vibrates consisted of less than two 
pages of letters, most of them from stf au- 
thors, and contained no comment from the 
Editor. A blessing, perhaps. 

Now, come January, 1949, and what? The 
first lead science fiction novel of this maga- 
zine’s second decade of existence is one of the 
most brilliantly conceived and written long 
stories we have ever had the privilege to nm 
— THE TIME AXIS by Henry Kuttner. 

In a way it is the story of Jeremy “Jerry” 
Cortland, roving newspaper correspondent, 
who skips to Brazil with a flock of feature 
assignments to dodge alimony payments and 
there, in a cobbled alley in Rio de Janeiro^ 
becomes a carrier of the appalling plague of 
nekron or dead matter which is spreading 
from the ultimate future through all of time. 

Back in America Jerry is summoned by 
great scientist Ira de Kalb and his equally 
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famed female colleague, Dr. Essen, who have, 
thi’ough their own investigations, become 
aware of the plague and its origin as well as 
of Jerry’s strange contact with the nekron 
which is spreading through the world. 

Along with an Army colonel, also chosen, 
the four of them enter a cavern in the Luren- 
tians which is located along the axis of time 
from the ultimate past to the ultimate futture, 
whence a dying universe is spreading its 
plague of death. It is the face of Ea, spiritual 
goal of the final nekropolis, or dead city, of 
Earth, which they must reach. 

THE TIME AXIS is magnificently written, 
so taut with constant peril and so vivid in its 
imaginative concepts that it will leave most 
of you wrimg at its conclusion. We feel that 
it is the finest science fiction story ever to 
emerge from the vastly talented Kuttner 
typewriter. It is a fitting inaugvual for what 
we hope will be a great second ten years of 
life. 

The HALL OF FAME story, this time a 
long novelet, is MARTIAN GESTURE by 
Alexander M. Phillips, first printed in WON- 
DER STORIES in October, 1935. It is a great 
realistic effort, a reverse of the usual tale of 
space travel, which has immense timeliness 
in a forbidding present. 

Its theme is simple — that of the first expe- 
dition from Mars to an Earth which has all 
but destroyed itself through wars and the 
tale of the lone human survivor the Martians 
manage to take back with them. But in 
wealth and selection of detail it attains great 
conviction and is as much a tale of tomoiTow 
as it was when it was written. A top flight 
HoF entry to match the Kuttner novel. 

The fourth of Jack Vance’s ingenious Mag- 
nus Ridolph stories, THE SUB-STANDARD 
SARDINES, wiU be present, plus other short 
stories selected from a glittering list which 
includes such names as Ray Bradbury, Fred- 
ric Brown, William F. Temple and John D. 
MacDonald. The Either wiU Vibrate and 
other features will include the new Book 
Review and the Review of the Science Fic- 
tion Fan Publications. 

We don’t think we’re going backwards, 
really we don’t. 




T he darnedest things happen around this 
<^ce, as the following scHnewhat bewil- 



dered card from usually waspish and occa- 
sionally witty Joe Schaumburger reveals. 
'This is an utterly new one on us. But, cou- 
pled with a similar experience to one Dave 
Thomas, whose epistle received a burst of 
glory in the Henry M. Spelman fanzine, 
SPARX, as “The Letter STARTLING Was 
Afraid to Print,” we think it rates a re-run 
here. Incidentally, Spelman, who’s afraid? 
It sounds like arrant sensationalism to we. 
Herewith, the Schaumberger missive — 

WHAT’S A DERO PLOT? 

by Joe Schaumburger 

Dear Editor: I was surprised as all unprintable to 
get my letter back wldi a rejection sup. Is this 
something new, or what? Maybe the letter got sent 
to the wrong editor by mist^e and he thought it 
was a story. Maybe the whole thing is a dero plot. 
Maybe Fort was right. 

Anyway, thanks for the rejection slip. I shall frame 
it and hang it on the wall and treasure It to my 
dying day. Puzzledly yours. — 1S22 Bathgate Avenue, 
Bronx 57, New York. 

You’re surprised! How about us, Joe? It’s 
something new, all right. But the answer is 
simply that the department which weeds out 
those manuscripts which don’t look legible, 
literate or whatnot to save us editors from 
a fate worse than death, somehow got your 
and Thomas’ letters by mistake. The rest is 
obvious. 

Seriously, Joe, you may be illegible, il- 
literate and whatnot, but at least you didn’t 
have someone nm your lost epistle as “The 
Letter STARTLING Was Afraid To Print.” 
For which — many, many thanks. We ain’t 
scared of almost nobody. 



SPIKED PADDLE 

by S. “Hungry Red” Mason 

Dear Editor: Your editorial in the July Ish made 
several points that ought to have been developed 
further — but 1 suppose even the nervous system of an 
editor has its limitaUons when confronted with the 
possibility of a mailbag full of feudin' mail. Someday 
we’U find an stfmag editor taking "organized fandom 
firmly over his knee and administering the spiked 
paddle. Till that happy day I suppose a few little 
nicks on the wrist embedded in a treacle coating will 
have to serve. 

Now let’s get down to stfstuf. The cover — ^Bergey 
does have his ups and downs. This one's a down. Far 
down. The dame, like several other cover gals of 
yours, appears to be uttering a maniacal giggle. Also, 
she hasn’t got a lot of sex appeal, inspite of the cut- 
down nightie. The color and feel of the whole thing 
is just plain gaudy. A hearty tsk-tsk. 

But the interior art is consistently good. How is 
it your dames are so luscious on the inside pages and 
such hags on the front? (I foresee an attack on me for 
this. Ahaha, he’s interested in nothing but dames. To 
which I reply, cuttingly, ‘‘Sho’ nufE!’“ i 

Valley of Creation: well, I Just don’t like Hamilton. | 
He grates on my technical side by the offhand way he i 
tosses his science around, and I get a little bored with t 
clashing swords and flaming guns after several dozen i 
pages of same. 

But everything else In the July ish was fine, with ,i 
one lamentable exception — "When the Earth lived. U 



Compared with Kuttner’s more recent work this thing 
becomes a real stinker, whereas if it had been pub- 
i^ed as the work of a new writer one wouldn’t feel 
^ comlness of it so much. But it is distinctly old hat. 
Why republish a yam on the basis of its having been a 
good story once? Must needs be a good 'un today, too. 

Every other yam was up to Standards— which are 
good to wonderful. Especially St. Qair’s “Quis Custo- 
pet . Its got a quality of thinking in it that’s rare 
m stf. I Imow your average reader loves his space 
battles and so do I — but keep on giving us think- 
pieces tbo. 

Letters; Somebody tried to answer La Astra’s query 
about “Soma” by mentioning “Brave New World.” 
Soma, m the original version is just plain old am- 
brosia, Onentel style. The Hindu gods lived on 
Spirit Blue-Plate Specials that included this Soma 
stuff. No, the authors of the Bhramaghad-Gita never 
mcluded pe reape. They weren’t writing a celestial 
■ Bartender s Guide. 

The Zimmer writes a wonderful letter every ish. 
I m beginning to wonder if she’s on the staff. In fact, 
I was about to take off for the East Beanbush with a 
boo-kay for Miss Z., wearing my highest type Banker 
Speaal leer, when she had to go and announce that 
she looked like the Bergey girl. Farewell, Astra, our 
romance has croaked a-borin’. I couldn’t take a girl 
dressed in rags and with her mouth hanging down on 
^ coUarbone into the Stork Club, or even to the 
Flatbush Chowder and Stf Athletic Soc’y. 

Wally Weber, the Poor Man’s Pegler. Why print 
letters like this? It’s probably pretty hard on the poor 
kid to have a pointed head without your exhibiting 
his follies in the Reader’s Squeak. He doesn’t Hke any 
of ^e mag, he sez. Tough tiddy, chum. Why buy it? 
^d he doesn’t like the yams. He can tell Kuttner 
how to write, doubtless. In fact, he can write so much 
better than any SS author that his vituperations are 
doubfless fte effect of too much caviar and champagne, 
bought with his earning in lltrachoor. 

And la^ — Joe Rhodes. No women stf authors? 
Br^kett, C. L. Moore, and others, including St. Clair. 
^u„tno fewer than the males, their quality’s much, 
Hall, 51 Beaver Street, New 

York City. 

Nice and viperish, Sam, nice and viperish 
— what do they feed you down at the Sea- 
man’s International — St. Clair’s brollo au 
gratin? Sorry you don’t like Hamilton, who 
is one of the ablest true professionals in the 
business. And to gahenna with your “techni- 
cal side” — ^just which side is it, may we ask? 

Also, too bad about the Bergey girl busi- 
ness. However, you have our Astra mixed 
up with the wrong cover girl— the one she 
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addicte (Bak^ Sb-eet Irregulars excepted). From where 
does this sort of mutual understanding, kinship and 
idbratory sympathy arise? And whither is this snowball 

UGflCliri g r 

Constat growth and constant liberal expansion is 
noted with awe here. Listen. It is going somewhere and 
irs going fast. And the more advanced and more 
imaginative and more socially concious and social- 
rmnded men of the world are coming into a tighUy 
packed group dominated by one overpowering, over- 
whelming mutual interest. 

are guys meeting in the back of Startling and 
Wonder who never dreamt of each other’s existence 
before, who sae meeting and swapping high cultural 
meals. ... And^ these clubs and these organizations. . . , 
So far its all in fim. But this kind of friendly intel- 
is dynamite and anything can happen. 

Righto? 

l^w let's both relax and forget that heavyweight 
stuff for a minute. I’ll light a cigar while you bxS;e 
yourself for the onslaught against the beloved mag. 

1. REALITIES UNLIMITEii. Right in the top spot, 
^d MacDowell is the top-notcher who can do it, too. 
I would have liked more bang-bang, here. How about 
® tittie bang-bang sprinkled all through the book, eh? 

2. AVHEN THE EARTH LIVED. Hank crowded tiie 
?tiove for firtt, even. But not quite. Fantastically and 



3. VALLEY OF CREATION. Aprox. two and one 
chapters finished here and the rather retarding open- 
mg, the va^eness of purpose, the sketchy characteriza- 
tion root thte to third. But Hamilton rates this spot on 
performance. I know Ed never fails 
CREATION. 

5. PERFECT SERVANT. 

6. QUIS CUSTODIET. 

7. HARD LUCK DIGGINGS. 

All of the last four named above were sluggish, 
mMgre and all but incomprehensible. These writers 
(all but Mrs. St. Clair) can do much, much better. 
Get after the lot of ’em. Anything else? WeU. . . . 
j^TOr column this month wasn’t too interesting. 
Rick always clicks and leaves me stunned and con- 
fused, )ust like everybody else, but it’s a cruel trick you 
play on the guy with that editing business. (Not as 
cruel as the task of correcting them — Ed.) 

NOMINA’nON FOR HALL OF FAME. White Barrier 
by Frank Belknap Long. Dimno what issue, but way 
back. — 226 West 60fh Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 

Well, Little Man, What Now? Or, perhaps. 
Whither are we Drifting? Kidding aside, 
Rodney, you’ve got a point. But is it dyna- 
mite? We’ll settle for good talk and ever- 
widening contacts and imderstanding, with 
everything else as gravy. 



claimed was a cousin was the handclapping 
Virginia on the cover of the March SS — 
which is, you should agree, a very different 
• proposish, and dish. She is not a member of 
the staff, worse luck. 

Thanks for the plug for authoresses — and 
•never call one that if you expect to escape 
"unflayed. Write us again — from the Stork 
KClub. 

VENGEANCE HITS THE STANDS 

by Rodney Palmer 

, Dear Editor: This issue of Starfling hits the stands 
[.with a vengeance, especially where, in the editorial 
.fronting the book, the great man deals with a topic of 
highest interest to the sf fan, ie, the Intellectuallism 
tpt fandom m general. 

That fandom is intellectual in a great degree should be 
by now pretty evident and even obvious to all. But 
; why the clannishness, and the consistant aura of 
.roguish amiability throughout? Man, this just don’t 
■ happen with, for instance, Westemaddicts, or Detective 



MIRACLE ISSUE 

by Marion Eleanor “Astra” Add-a-Pearl 
Zimmer 

Dear Editor: This is really too good to be true. For 
the sake of this miracle, I could even endure that cover, 
which not only is an atavistic return to your old lurid 
smears and blotches, but didn’t even remotely resemble 
a human — or was it supposed to? 

Th® miracle to whicdi I refer is the conjunction of 
Kuttner, Hamilton, Vance and McDowell, not to men- 
tion St Clair, etc., thrown in as ballast. 

Whenever I read a Hamilton story I have the feeling 
that whatever I may say between times, Hamilton is 
a^ost my favorite author. I’ve giggled over captain 
Future, cried over the Star of Life and Transuranic and 
Come Home to Earth — and now the old world- wrecker 
comes up with a story in which not only is there no 
world wrecker — there’s not even a planet wrecked, 
just a little forest. 

VALLEY OP CREATION — the title hurt. I refused to 
r^d it for almost a week. Finally— at the nethermost 
edge of boredom and a surfeit of An?ia Karenina — I 
made up my mind to struggle through it — and what a 
surprise! Here, beyond a doubt, is the best story 
Hamilton has produced to date. 

In sheer style — Hamilton must give way to Kuttner. 
In horrors, he gives way to Bradbury. But for sheer 
yam-spinning and the power to hold his audience — 
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well, give me Hamilton, every time. You could have 
told me Kuttner wrote it and I wouldn’t have given 
you an argument — that’s how much I liked it. 

Just one minor oddity. Remember Shorr Kon in the 
STAR OF LIFE? Any relation to Shar Kan in this? Or 
Shere Kahn in the Mowgli books? 

But what's the use? I shall bind this tale with 
VALLEY OF THE FLAME when I get to making 
bound volimies of my prozines. They are similar and 
I could hardly tell which I liked the best, (better? — 
Ed.) I have a notion it’s this one. The description of 
Nelson’s feelings as a wolf were indescribable! It 
makes me long to race the forest at dawn — (You can 
have that one too, Marion — Ed.) 

I hate to put Kuttner in second place, yet this month 
he must take a back seat. Not very far back, though. 
WHEN THE EARTH LIVED is one of the more excel- 
len HoF stories I have read. I fail to see any reason 
for the love stories, though. 

REALITIES UNLIMITED and WHEN SHADOWS 
FALL were both pleasant reading. PERFECT SERVANT 
had at least the blessing of an original ending. A tale 
seldom ends with nothing! 

I am very glad to see St Clair getting away from 
Oona and Jick. QUIS CUSTODIET was excellent. I 
have enjoyed most of Miss (or is it Mrs.?) St Clair’s 
tales, but this is her best story so far. I really 
like to see new talent develop. I have read every story 
she has written for you and your competitors. 

I am very glad to see Jack Vance again. If my 
memory serves me correctly, he hasn’t appeared in 
your pages since my first issue of SS, almost two years 
ago now. But I still remember his PLANET OF THE 
BLACK DUST, the first “Space-opera” I ever read. I 
haven’t read his newest effort as yet, but I know be- 
forehand that it will be well worUi reading. 

The illustrations for the novel were beautiful — 
Finlay’s finest. I’m sorry I can’t say the same of 
Finlay for “When the Earth Lived.” I dislike pornog- 
raphy in all forms and tiie fact that it is art doesn’t 
diminish the fact that this pichire is objectionable. 
Napoli is his blotchy, scratchy self, but all in all, pre- 
ferable to Marchioni as a house artist. 

What happened to the Mad Mark, anyway? I rather 
liked his long-legged, ascetic-faced femmes, and his 
style and design were capable, if not beautiful. In 
fact, when one comes right down to it, I prefer him to 
most of your artists. While he was still drawing for 
you, I used to gripe a bit; but now that he’s gone 
where all good hack-artists go, I’m discovering a tardy 
affection for his work. Where is he, anyway? Not dead. 
I hope. Perhaps he turned into a sentient speedball! 

As for Ronald Wagner — no comment. He thinks he 
can write, I guess. Maybe he can. I hope so. Gwen 
Cunningham; I’ve been wondering where you were. 
I missed your letters. Now if Norma Tufts will come 
back, and Chad Oliver, we’ll have all the old line-up. 
I rather like the new, though — ^Marion Zimmer (hey, 
that’s me) ; that poem wasn’t an ode, it was a terza 
Tima. Billie Lee Randolph; I agree that plain “Lee” is 
better. Rex Ward; I’ll send you a bottle of correction 
fluid next Christmas. Or maybe Ye Ed should appoint 
you proofreader? James Hamilton; ah, a supporter! 
Jimmy, I love Kuttner, too! As for Tombrock, it’s 
just because of disordered world affairs that his plan 
for an international stfclub would be be so good. 

A parting word of warning. I am going to send some 
of my original tales to your editorial desk for ap- 
praisal one of these fine days. Brackett, C. L. Moore, 
etc., have proven that femmes CAN make the grade 
In STF, therefore — ^nothing venture, nothing have. Be 
warned! — R. F. D. East Greenbush N. Y. 

Okay, Astra, with your letter we’ll start at 
the bottom and work up. As we have already 
said, you can’t intimidate us. So let’s see 
some stfiction from your typewriter (if you 
can haul up those low-water g’s.) There is 
only one way to learn how to write profes- 
sionally and you won’t learn it in schools — 
even normal schools. So get busy and stay 
with it. 

As for your terza rima — it was always our 
humble belief that such a rhyme was sup- 
posed to rim aba, bcb, cdc, ded et cetera, 
usually in iambic pentameter. In your Ode 



to Startling, you stuck pretty close to the 
above beat, all right, but the rhyming didn’t 
quite come off. 

Your line-ending words were tell, woes, 
threat, toes, excel, debt — or abc, bac — ^in the 
first' stanza. In the second they were fame, 
war, -less, name, more, less — or def, def. And 
so on, in varying degrees of confusion. But 
at any rate, neither poem nor letter reached 
that ghastly ded. 

Marchioni was dipped in a vat of boiling 
soma by a group of outraged fans. Jack 
Vance made earlier appearances in TWS and 
SS during the war years. We’re glad he’s 
back too. Margaret St. Clair is Mrs. Ray St. 
Clair. Her husband is also an author. You’U 
have to write Hamilton personally anent the 
blood lines of Shorr Kon, Shar Kan et cie. 

In view of your reaction to the girl on the 
July cover you should be grateful for our 
ibid remarks to S. Mason. Maybe you two 
should get together at that. 'When are you 
sending us a picture? 

TOILIN' AND SLAVIN' 

by Rickey Slavin 

Dear Editor: About the July SS — the cover was re- 
markably sober (whaaat? Ed.). The background was 
a imitone silver-grey and the only color was the girl’s 
red dress and bright skin. Shame, shame — no purple 
sky, orange earth, magenta dress, green BEM etc! 
However, despite the fact that, if her dress were so 
tom, her nail polish would also have worn off (We 
don’t get this one — Ed.), I liked it. 

Hamilton’s VALLEY OF CREATION is remarkably 
good. Remarkable not that Hamilton wrote it but that 
the plot, old as it is, is still good. Here’s the way it 
goes — soldiers of fortune are enlisted in remote (insert 
Africa, China, India, Russia or what-have-you) to 
come to aid of (insert prince, haggard leader, lovely 
girl). When they reach f insert desert, hidden lake, 
valley, wondrous city) they find that (insert animals, 
birds, men from Mars, Saturn, Venus etc., fish) have 
allied themselves with the enemies of their host. They 
find (a lovely girl, an ugly girl (huh? Ed.), a harem) 
with whom one of the adventurers immediately falls 
in love. You take it from there (Who — we? Ed.). But 
despite the gripes I really like Hamilton. 

REALITIES UNLIMITED was good though shallow. 
It stopped short of real satisfaction. WHEN SHADOWS 
FALL was very nice. Kuttner is as usual — Hank, the 
Master. HARD LUCK DIGGINS was okay. QUIS 
CUSTODIET — I’m glad that Maggie St. Clair got out 
of the Oona- Jick rut. Good! PERFECT SERVANT— 
cute. Who is this Sheldon? A newcomer, one of the old 
boys or what? 

THE ETHER WOBBLES— that Ust of fan clubs is in- 
complete. What abou tthe ESFA? Or the Queens Sci- 
ence Fiction League, now active again. Or the Brook- 
lyn SF Circle? Vi^at’s the matter ? — 1626 Coney Island 
Avenue, Brooklyn 30, N&w York. 

For yovtr information the fan club listing 
included only those organizations which 
showed sufficient interest to write in. We 
didn’t go looking for them. Next listing will 
be in the December TWS — get your an- 
nouncements in by last month at the latest. 

Walt Sheldon is a newcomer to stf — but no 
neophyte as a writer. His sports and aviation 
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stories (Sheldon was a captain in the AAF) 
have long been more or less regular features 
of our companion magazines in those fields. 
Let’s hope he gives us more like PERFECT 
SERVANT. As to your comment on the 
Hamilton opus — well, think you’re pretty 
smart, don’t you? 

ANCIENT OF DAZE 

by William Thiessen 

Dear Editor: Caverns! The Ancient Race! I stopped 
reading one magazine because I was sick of those 
words. Now I hope you won't start using them. But 
aside from that I did enjoy "The Valley of Creation." 
Kuttner fans probably liked "VTien the Earth Lived" 
but if you must print Hall of Fame Stories, please 
don’t print ones like that Kuttner has evidently de- 
veloped far beyond the stage of that story. 

Speaking of the Hall of Fame, here is a suggestion. 
Drop it. SF has changed so much since the early 1930’s 
that few stories then regarded as good would now 
even receive a rating of fair. Now I don’t want to 
knock SS or TWS, but it is true that these two maga- 
zines are now printing stories 100% better than they 
were even tliree years ago. SS and WS did have some 
good old-timers (Especially Weinbaum) but some of 
your competitors also had some good stories. 

I am now getting to the point of the above mentioned 
suggestion. A few years back, an anthology of SF came 
out. I am speaking of "The Best In Science Fiction". 
Now, I have noticed in many of your issues an adver- 
tisement for pocket-sized books called Popular Library 
Specials. The address of their publishers is the same 
as yours, so I assume that they are published by the 
same company. So, why not bring out "The Best in 
Science Fiction" in a pocketbook. Or, if that is impos- 
sible, print an anthology of your own best — the r^ly 
best. Another pocketbook firm published an SF an- 
thology about five years ago and it is still in print, so 
there must have been a pretty good sale. 

In closing, I wonder if you can tell me what the sine 
of pi is. In Perfect Servant the quantity is mentioned 
but I never before heard of pi having a sine . — 48 Rem- 
sen St., Cohoes, N. Y. 

Sine of pi, our foot! We’re still looking for 
a cosiner on our last bank loan. Let’s see 
what the readers say anent the anthology. 
You might have something there, Cohoes. 
And you certainly cannot hurt our sensi- 
tivities by stating that we have improved a 
hundred per cent in three years — even if it 
is so. 

SNEARY, BEERY BEM 

by Rick Sneary 

Dear Editor: Say what happen in your subscription 
dept. I nearly neaver got my copy of SS this month. 
Nearly got me In trouble too. Or at least as a result 
of it I spent a frustrated day. Frances Kaysor who’s 
letter you printed, called me up. thinking I had seen 
her letter. But when she realized 1 hadn’t, she signed 
oft with out telling me who she was. I spent the rest 
of the day in a state of wild frustration, trying to think 
of a gal I know with such a sweet and charming voice. 
As I couldn’t, I nearly went mad. Luckily, for me. SS 
showed up, and puling two and three together, and 
figgered It out. 

Say I didn’t write last month, so didn’t get a chance 
to mention the swell story by Bradbury. I think it was 
the best you have used by him. And atleast the 3rd 
best of his work I have read,. (1 am speeking of “And 
the Moon still be Bright.’’) Ofcourse he will neaver 
quite match “Homecoming’’, or the moody “Million 
■Year Picnic.” I think this lates story tho made me 
realize more fully his greatness. Kuttner writes stories. 
Bradbury creates them. 

Oh well, back to the present, or the July SS at 
least. It would seem brother Hamilton has climbed on 



the “copy Merritt” bandwagon that Hank has been 

riding so long. 

Frankly he does a little better than the last two by 
HK. And a lot more soiled than Bok’s beautfiul, but 
jumbled story.. But don’t you think it is time you 
foimd some other subject. And why must it always be 
a life-or-death strugle. Can’t anyone have an exciting 
advinture for 60 pages woth out risking there life. . . . 

No. I guess you are right. It would be dull. Look at 
the “Somo-rackei”. .. And your rfeaders can’t stand 
scientic-probable stories. Or atleast the guy that signed 
your checks thinks so. You know if I could write, I 
might try a story for you. But.. No don’t worry. I’m 
not. I wouldn’t care to read it anyway. 

Say. incase you remember anything my friend Joe 
Schaumburger told you about me. I deny it. As the 
old saying goes, I will protect myself from mine ene- 
mies, but Ckid protect me from mine friends.” At 
any rate I do not make up West cost fandom, or even 
lead a small part of it. as Joe seems to think he made 
you think, or though he thung. 

Say, why didn’t you turn all your covers over. The 
gal on the inside was sexer, and looked happy beside. 
But then if you did Bergey would be out of work, 
and In might to inside illos. Realy tho old fish-cake, 
your covers have improved quite a bit in the four 
years I have been reading the revolting thing. 

No BEM’s in ages, and the hero seems to be going. 
Now if he could get rid of— the title, (ha fooled yaO 
it would look just peachey. Oh vto. Tell Earle to use 
the modal he had for One of 'Ihree. She was cuter 
than this lates bleched blond. 

I got quite a kick out of your editorial about fan- 
dom. Not bad at all for a guy that was brought into 
this world at the wrong end. Your calling us anarchist 
adds a new name to a growing list. I nearly died mend 
Howard Miller. Co-Editor of Dream Quest said that he 
thought fandom was missbegotten radio hammery. (I 
not only miss spell the words that exslst, but the ones 
that don’t.) 

Two notes on the club listing. First I would suggest 
that in the future Intematlon groups that draw their 
members from all over such as the NFFF and Young 
Fandom, be listed by themself. And a note made that 
they can be joined by anyone. 

Second, I wish you would mention that the address ' 
given for oificers in Young Fandom are now incorrect 
EUecttons you know. Also Grant the s-t, has left on a 
tour of the world. And I am now acting sec.-tres. And 
will gladly answer an questions of anyone wishing to 
join the club. 

Oh another beff. Your zine review don’t exactly 
match what fans think. Not atleast in the case of 
FANEWS and Tympani. Don Willson and I were talk- 
ing the matter over last week, and agreed you are 
giving Tym. the short tend of the stick. Fanews has 
dnbled out a few pages, of news six months late, in 
the last year. While up teU the last three months Tym 
had been on time, with late news. 

I know Dunk has had a lot of trouble, so I don’t 
blame him. But just becouse he prints some of his 
shi£t, doesn’t mean he is better than any one elce. I 
don’t hold with the ^oup that are allways panning 
Dunk, or calling him ‘The lardbucket that walks like a 
man. Dunk and I were good friends. But I wouldn’t 
tell Graham to sub to it. And I’d tell Graham any- 
thing. Mostly unprintable. 

Say why the hot remarks in re. my calling your 
glowing mag a plup? What else would you call it, with 
fuzzy paper, untremed edges, gody covers, weird ^e 
face, etc.. I don’t mind understand. I’d read stf if it was 
printed in green ink, and you bought it in rolls. But 
still a spade isn’t a shovel. I can well imagin you 
would just as soon forget you edit a pulp, tho I can’t 
think why. 

Guess that does it. I’d advise you not to try and 
cut tois. . . Yep. If I was you I’d use it just as it is. 

To light a fire that is. Maybe next time I’ll write a 
good letter.— 2962 Santa Ana St., South Gate. CaUfoT- 
nia. 

You done okay this time, Rick. Sorry to 
have disappointed you on the fanzine listings 
— will check tout suite to see if you are right 
(He probably is — Ed.) . And by this time we ' 
hope that you and Frances Keysor £ire like— 
well, like this, (business of holding two fin- 
gers close together) . 
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HARD TO GET 

by Trevor Wilson 

Dear Editor: I have been a science fiction fan for a 
number of years now but the only xnags I can get 
Interested in are American. I keep going the rounds of 
the local book stalls but only rarely am I lucky— oc- 
casionally I manage to get an old American stf 
magazine. Yesterday, however, I had a stroke of luck. 
I got STARTLING STORIES for May, 1948. Getting 
thw mag gave me the opportunity to write to you at 
your correct address. 

I would like to express my views on it. 

First, the cover is poor i think. Jay never wore 
armor in the novel and if he did we assume the easiest 
armor to get would be gold, not blue. The only other 
complaint I want to make Is about THE HOUSE OF 
RISING WINDS. It is altogether improbable and silly. 
iJong can do better than mat. The rest of the stories 
are very good indeed to my way of thinking. 

I want to congratulate you on your ETHERGRAM 
feature (Hey! That’s us! — ^Ed.). It is one of the best 
letter features 1 have ever read and the highlight of 
the magazine. — 6 Brook Square Street, Motley Nr Leeds, 
Yorkshire, England. 

Darned if I know why the armor would be 
gold instead of steel — ^but your final compli- 
ment more than makes up for any such quib- 
bling. I hope you luck in finding American 
magazines improved. Write us how things go. 

LOVE THAT MAG! 

by Evie Culley 

Dear Editor: Just finished reading SS. Mmmmmmm! 
Love that mag! The cover wasn't any too good 
(Pardon me, Bergey, but you can do much better). 
The rest of the iilustrations were fine though. 

First, of course, comes THE VALLEY OF CREATION. 
Wonderfui! It almost left me speechless. WHEN 
THE EARTH LIVED comes next (natch). It deserves 
to be reprinted again. PEMTICT SERVANT was inter- 
esting, HARD LUCK DIG(3INGS good and REALITIES 
UNLIMITED positively eerie. WHEN SHADOWS FALL 
made me weep. To think that such a thing could 
happen (did we say "could" hap pen ?) to dear old 
Home Sweet Home. QUIS CUSTODIET got me kind of 
confused and I think I still am. I never fathom what 
the secret was that spy was after. — Rural Route 02, 
Sandpoint, Idaho. 

We didn’t find QUIS CUSTODIET confus- 
ing. It was a brilliant exposition of the lack 
of understanding between species. And Kyn- 
nastor was not in search of a secret. He 
merely was an agent of the “blown-ups” 
operating in the human camp, probably for 
general information, perhaps sabotage and 
assassination. We’re glad, however, that you 
liked the rest of the issue. 

GRATIFYING RESPONSE 

by Bob Shea 

pear Ed: Just finished another excellent issue 

(July) of Startling. Thanks for mentioning my Na- 
tional Planeteers m your fan club list. You be 
leased to learn that in the few days between pub- 
cation and the writing of this lett^ there has all 
ready been a gratifying response. 

To any others who may be interested — the club’s 
purpose is to promote science fiction, bring fans closer 
together, and encourage beginning science fiction 
writers (In conjunction with this, well be sending a 
fanzine your way any day now). Those who wish to 
join Just write me; there Is no entrance fee. 



Henry Kuttner’s HoF opus in the present issue and 
the oflier crudities that have been reprinted in prev- 
ious issues are good arguments for discontinuing the 
Hall of Fame. Don’t waste space with this stuff — give 
us modem science fiction! 

Modem Science fiction — St. Clair’s QUIS CUS- 
TODIET? in the present issue is a perfect example. 
Her smooth style and excellent handling of suspense 
always chains me to her stories. How can one say 
they don’t like St. Clair? Well, it takes all kinds. 

By the way, there has been a lot of talk about what 
the coming of space travel will do to science fiction. 
My guess is that a whole segment of stories — the inter- 
planetary ones — will disappear from the pages of 
science fiction mags and turn up as “current” fiction. 

Then, of course, when the other planets are civilized, 
Interplanetary fiction will be relegated to the position 
held by mid-west and pioneer stories. 

But there will always be the branch of stf that is 
just a step ahead of fact. Who knows what the ^y 
Bradburys and Hank Kuttners and George O. Smitlis 
of the 22nd Century will write about? That in itself 
would make good material for a story. 

Say, if you want to improve the letter column, how 
about offering awards for the best letter? Let Ae 
fans be the judges. As to what you could offer— a 
Lawrence or Finlay original would look nice on some- 
body’s wall . . . 

Oh yes— in closing I would like to call a little detail 
to your attention. The headings of both my letters 
printed in your mags so far are in dialect — the first in 
hillbilly; the second, cockney. Sure, faith and begorrah, 
why would ye be after doin’ that? — 150 Bennett Ave- 
nue, New York 33, New York. 



Well this one wasn’t. Your idea of a 
reader-judged letter contest per issue has 
points of interest — ^but it presents many 
problems as well. For instance, how long 
after the appearance of the magazine would 
the readers have to inform Ye Ed. of their 
opinions? And how long after that would 
we be able to get the poll results into print? 
Since we work five months ahead it would 
represent quite a gap . . . too much of a 
gap, we fear. 

As for the fate of science fiction in the 
future — well, it seems to us ihat Fredric 
Brown gave a pretty good picture of what 
may well happen in his WHAT MAD UNI- 
VERSE, SS September, 1948. Much of what 
we today call stf simply became adventure 
fiction with the coming of space travel. 

NO MORE HORSEBACK 

by Gene A, Hyde 

Dear Editor: Well, here it is May. the July, issue is 
here, and it’s time to write a letter for the September 
(pardon. November — Ed.) issue. My, but the time 
seems to fly. especially with finals coming up in three 
weeks. 

Incidentally, I’m writing this in cdiem lab so any 
spots on the paper will either be chemicals or me. 

The lead novel was excellent this time. A little off 
the beaten track. So help me. I’ll never be able to 
ride a horse again. It also contained a good moral 
lesson for any and all who caught it. 

St. Clair’s epic was also excellent, and again we 
have a moral. If this keeps up, you’ll have to change 
the name to Poor Richard’s Almanac. I hope tms 
proves to all the doubters that St. Clair can write 
better things than the Oona and Jlck stories . . . can 
and has. 

The HoF was very good this time. It seems to be 
following an upward trend, hope It doesn’t fall off. 

Gwen Cunningham: Yea. people are awful, the only 
thing wrong with civilization la people. 



THE ETHER VIBRATES 



Ed and Les Cole: Speaking of mathematician 

Btoppers, how about the exact numerical area of a 
circle with one unit its radius? 

Pfc. Don McGreevey; Tried your recipe for an 
atomic bomb, will let you know how I came out next 
time I circle the moon. 

Well, if I don’t stop this thing and start watching 
my experiment, we’ll have that new science building 
sooner than we expected. — fOO East 8th. St, Beards- 
town. 111. 

Nice letter, Gene, but what in hades is a 
“moral lesson?” It’s a new one sur nous. 
And there were no spots on your epistle. 



ISS’ 

Haw, haw, haw! ’They starts with "Dear Editor” and 
then rip your entrails out. Oh well, it’s all in the game. 

I realize that I have much to learn about the basic 
ideas of scientiflction and am only too willing to start. 
I would like to join a club and would love to write to 
anyone (human, that is) Lohnicood Kennels, Bristol 
Pike, RD ill, Croydon, Pennsylvania. 

Such langwitch from a tender miss. You 
may have an idea with your Oscar scheme 
but it will need a lot more working out. Go 
to it, fans. Write us again, Barbara, and 
good luck with your fanbitions. 



NO BEMS! 

by Barbara Ann Lahn 



GAP IN HIS LIFE 

by William 0. Dawson 



Dear Editor; Alas and alack: I am one of those few 
poor souls who does not own a typewriter, so this letter 
will doubtless not see print. However — the July issue 
of SS being the first I nave read of your magazines, I 
feel compelled to make comment on same. 

First, the cover-very good and NO BEMSH! This 
artist Bergey is swell. 

You claim your SS is, and I quote, “fiction first, 
science second” and that rates a long loud cheer. Of 
course science is a vital part of every story but it 
sometimes snarls up the fiction and plot. Either it is 
overplayed (which causes the plot to be buried under 
a mound of facts) or it is used as a crutch for a dull 
story. 

VALLEY OF CREATION seems to have escaped this 
pitfall which claims many good stories. The basic idea 
of man and animals living as equals seemed new and 
very beautiful to me. However, since I have been 
reading scienceflction for only a year I will not try to 
say, “That story is swell or this one is bad.” Such 
reactions depend, after all, partly on the writer’s 
ability and partly on his reader’s personal opinions. 

REALITIES UNLIMITED — They sure were and what 
a mess the author made of them! I wish this story 
had gone deeper than it did. It reminds me of a 
moron who scratched the skin of an orange and what 
he saw he believed to be the center of the orange. 

WHEN SHADOWS FALL — Whoopee! Earth gets a 
sniff of kickapoo joy juice and perks up agahi be- 
cause of quiet, goody-guy Lars. “And Earth lives 
happily ever after” should have been the last sentence 
of this fairy tale. 

WHEN THE EARTH LIVED — A story written for the 
science lovers. You know, those jerks who raise a big 
fuss when they come to the conclusion (aided by fin- 
gers and toes) that the author of a story was WRONG! 
Say that Spighel had 299,999 hairs on his noggin in- 
stead of 300,000. “So there!” ^ey cry. “You made a 
mistake — you made a mistake— YOU MADE A MIS- 
TAKE! 

A friend (Not any longer) said recently, “Why do 
you read that junk?” meaning STARTLING STORIES. 
“Looka here!” I cried hotly, “This book is filled with 
a mode of thinking not used by any of the others (see 
o^ companion magazine THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES, for similar thinking — ^Ed.), poor souls. They 
don't realize the glory of stories like this. 

Vive la scientiflction!!! 

HARD LUCK DIGGINGS — This story would have 
fared better in a less animated issue. It’s getting so 
that no stfan trusts anybody or anything. Besides, all 
of the wonders up till this story— and now trees that 
strangle you and give you rubies, no less. At last the 
trees talk back against Mankind stripping them of life 
and beauty. 

QUIS CUSTODIET — The moral that we are not fully 
mankful for a bit of green here and there and now and 
then was very true. The rest of the story was good but 
rather tame to serve your loyal readers. I liked it 
however and some tameness is good for all readers. 

PERFECT SERVANT — An amusing tale with a novel 
twist at the end for a parting shot. Good for a hearty 
laugh. We need more stories of this type. 

Out of pity for Ye Ed. I shall not enclose any poems, 
ditties, odes et cetera. Instead, an idea. Why not an 
'Oscar for the writer of the year’s best story? Fans 
who are interested, please say, “How is it done?” That 
set your opinions of the idea. 

TIffi ETH^ VIBRATES with a whole gang of swell 
people — but some . . , wellll . • . you know. Editor! 



Dear Ed: I’ve been a SF fan for about 12 years now. 
But during the war I missed the U.S.A. SF maga and 
that is a big gap in my life. I wonder if any of your 
readers would be interested in exchanging back num- 
bers of SS and TWS for British SF mags (SS and 
TWS from 1940 on, that is). — c/o Baird> 45 Roseval&i 
Street, Glasgoio W. Scotland. i 

Well, fellows and gals, how about it? 



BEYOND CONTROL 

by Don Cox 

Dear Editor: Due to circumstances beyond my con- | 
trol. I have just finished reading the latest issue of ^ 
Startling Stories. I will dispose of all fiddle-faddle i 
and start the comments immediately. • 

THE V ALLE Y OF CREATION. Edmond Hamilton, , 
as usual, is up to par. Of course guy gets gal, but I 
that is to be expected. Why should Hamilton ruin 1 
things? ! 

REALITIES UNLIMITED. This was a fine novelet | 
by McDowell. It looks as though there were going to ^ 
be some more bones on the desert. But love saved ' 
them. Abby’s voice snaps Clint out of it, mind beats i 
mind and they live happily ever after. 

WHEN SHADOWS FALL. The best I can rate this 
story is fair. It was almost boring at times and held 
little interest. It had a completely unexpected ending 
which stopped me from thinking that this issue wasn’t 
going to be so hot. 

WHEN THE EARTH LIVED. When Kuttner wrote 
this he was lacking in nothing. A fine story by a 
master. Nothing more can be said. 

HARD LUCK DIGGINGS. Another good story with ’ 
a variation. Vance struck my store of appreciation ' 
when he wrote this story. i 

QUIS CUSTODIET. I expected something better 1 

this from Margaret St. Clair. • 

PERFECT SERVANT. This was excellently done. It | 
appealed to me immensely. Why wasn’t this written 
sooner? ’ 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The cover by Bergey was well done. Naturally in the J 
foreground is la femme. Why? Why not? Who f 
cares? Me! Skip it. 

All the illustrations for THE VALLEY OF CREATION 
were well done. I won’t say a word about the one on 
page 9. I don’t have to. Someone else will. 

The one on page 70—71 is self-explaining. The one 
on page 83 was done by Finlay, so it couldn't be any- 
thing but good. 

The pic on page 93 speaks for itself so I’ll keep quiet. 
There s certainly something going on in the pic on ' 
page 102. But man triumphs over plant. Page 109. 
Next please. Page 115. Here comes nothing! So the 
story went. Well, that’s all for the pics. It’s enough, 
too. Last, but not least, we come to the Ethergrams. 

This is SS’ high spot in each ish. In regards to 
Captain Kenneth F. Slater’s letter. I looked up the I 
word “soma” in the dictionary and found soma is a 
“climbing plant of East India which yields a mil^ 
juice, from which, formerly, an intoxicating drink 
was distilled.” This may not be what the Captain 
wanted but it’s interesting. I agree with Gwen Cun- 
ningham about Finlay’s pi^ He IS the best, no doubt 
about that. 
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I could say a lot more, but I won’t. You’ve had 
enough of me. I make no threats, but editors who 
don't print my letters should watch out for packages 
in the mails containing collapsible atom-bombs. — i 
Spring Street, Lubec, Maine. 

As long as the things collapse before they 
explode we won’t mind a bit. You fans have 
dug up more darned stuff about soma than 
we (and without doubt Margaret St. Clair) 
ever thought of. It’s becoming as much of 
a halwt as Xeno. 

FROM DON'S NAMESAKE 

by Ed Cox 



Dear Editor: The July issue of Startling StoT^s to 
hand so once more I take the pride of the Royal Type- 
writer Company and pound out a letter for your waste- 
basket (no doubt). 

Just to be different, 1*11 start with the cover. _ Oh, 
my gosh, Editor ole man! Must this be? Every tune? 

I suppose she is screaming in terror but she looks, by 
the expression on her face, like she just gave some- 
body a hotfoot! . . , . X 

Now for the stories. This magazme is, no doubt, 
Intended to give the readers several hours of reading 
pleasure. Well, it did just that this lime. A very en- 
joyable issue. Tops was the novel by the old master. 

I believe we can call Hamilton that. I enjoyed his story 
Immensely. Let’s see. It’s his first since January 1947 
I think. And just as good as ever he is too! Finlays 
work for the novel was quite good. Except that 
fugitive pic on page 9. from a Love mag. 

Outstanding in the shorts is the HoF. It got the cover 
didn’t it? No matter how good the HoF is, I think the 
novel deserves the cover! But anyway, tins HoF story, 
as many lately, really was worth reprinting. Keep 
the good ones coming! 

Emmett McDowell’s novelet was really pretty nice. 
His first story in SS isn't it? Very good reading. 

HARD LUCK DIGGINGS was very welcome. I’m 
glad to see Jack Vance back! And this was an ex- 
cellent return performance too. Even better, it looks 
like we’ll be seeing more of Magnus Ridolph too! A 
hearty cheer for that! 

L. Ron Hubbard’s short story was another very good 
one. An understatement! The writing, as everyone 
very well knows, was tops and his description of the 
dying Earth was wonderful and, possibly, prophetic? 
Remember Hamilton’s FORGOTTEN WORLD? I 
wonder if that is the way it would be if Man did ever 
spread his culture and empire to the stars? 

Margaret St. Clair’s short story this time is better 
than die Oona and Jick series. Although I thought 
this story would turn out differently, it surprised me 
and ended very logically. I thought they’d killed off 
the mutants but I see how they must have them. I 
wonder, too, if this situation will ever become reality. 

PERFECT SERVANT by Walt Sheldon (newcomer 
or pen-name?) is a nice little short. It wasn’t a per- 
fect story but very readable which rounded off the 
issue and made a completely enjoyable magazine this 
time. 

This time, Finlay did a good amount of the pics 
and he did a very good job. He is getting back to his 
better style again. I hope he sticks to it now! 

Well, good! A letter from a Maine fan this time. 
And maybe an author-to-be at that! I hope more 
Maine fans write in. Why you’d think there were few 
or no science-fiction readers in this state! Letters 
were all pretty good and all interesting. The ones 
who keep gripmg about' dull letters should be satisfied 
this time — all the time. 

I can’t see anything dull or uninteresting with the 
letters in any issue. Or maybe I just like to read the 
letters! Among the best were ones by: Ronald Wag- 
ner, (let’s see some Wagner-stories now!); Rick 
Sneary, Philip Gray (another Maine fan) , Marion 
Zimmer and Joseph R. Rhoden, Jr. to name a few. 

The Fanzine Review is interesting as usual. Watch 
for a new one my friend. TRITON is coming your way 
soon. . 

On the page opposite the contents page is an ad 
for the line of Popular Library pocket-size books. It 
is a constant reminder, when I see one of those ads, of 



the excellent opportunity you have to put out inex- 
pensive anthologies and collections of ^ience fiction 
from the many, many old Wonder, Science Wonder 
and Air Wonder Stories and the Quarterlies. There 
must be many a story worth reprinting in all of those 
magazines and from the rare Strange Stories. How 
about some debate and talk on this idea? 

Ahhh ... at last! A novel length story coming up 
by one of my favorites, Fredric Brown. It has been 
too long since I’ve seen a story from his gifted pen 
(or typewriter) anywhere. I did see and enjoy one of 
his mystery stories but I like his stf much better. I’m 
glad to know he is writing for you now. 

Well, I’ve gone on and on long enough. But it 
won’t be very long now before Thrilling Wonder 
Stories hits the stands and my mailbox and then I’ll 
be here again. So until then, keep cooking up nice 
contents pages for SS and TWS and I’ll keep reading 
them!— 4 Spring Street, Lubec, Maine. 



Evidently a brother act — are there any 
more of you at that 4 Spring Street address? 
Nice letter by the way. So you too want 
POPULAR LIBRARY stf. Well, we’ll give it 
thought. It might be a good thing at that 
Walt Sheldon, as said before in this col- 
umn, is neither neophyte nor pseudonym. 
He is an extremely gifted and able author 
who, we wish sincerely, would send us 
science-fiction stories more often. 



THE CORN BELT 

by Wilkie Conner 

Dear Editor: It’s July in May . or so says the 
cover of the current SS. And if the lovely lass on the 
cover were on my list, it would be July in January 
. . . Ah! 

The HoF yam by my favorite scribbler. Hank Kutt- 
ner, is a fine story . . . but it also serves to prove just 
how much Hank has improved in the last decade. 
This just isn’t what one would expect of the Kuttner 
of today . . . especially after one has read Call Him 
Demon and any of a dozen other Kuttner masterpieces. 

Since Marion Zimmer admits she resembles Bergey’s 
favorite model, we know what a luscious lass the lively 
Astra must be. Were I not a married man lor lo, these 
many years, I would hie myself to Greenbush right 
pronto to lasso this lass with the punch-drunk typer. 

Margaret St. Clair continues to wow ’em ... I guess 
I sort of go for her brand of story-telling. And Ed- 
mond Hamilton isn’t too bad when it comes to slinging 
the long novels. Guess you have a fair line-up of the 
top-notchers whene it comes to writers. 

Finlay’s illo lor "When Earth Lived" was like the 
Virgil of old. Made me home-sick for the wonderful 
yarns that introduced me to the wonderful land of 
stlism. Though I find that today’s yams have ’em beat 
— two-to-one! Box 2392, West Gastonia, N. Carolina. 



We’re still trying to pry a picture out of 
Marion in an effort to put you panting Pa- 
ganinis out of your misery. Not to mention 
ourselves. 

ANSWER MAN 

by John Haliburton Jr. 

Dear Ed: — ^I’m certainly surprised that none of the 
old timers have yet sent in the correct answer to your 
little problem of what constitutes the difference 
between science fiction and fantasy fiction. It’s really 
very simple. If you like the story it’s science fiction— 
if you don’t like it it’s fantasy fiction. Or vice versa, 
depending upon whether you like science fiction or 
fantasy fiction. 
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THE ETHER 

The stories in the July Startling were about what I 
expected. Average, run-of-the-mill stories, some I 
thought good, some I didn’t especially like. But the 
stories as a whole provided the welcome recreation 
and the occa^onal impetus to drought that makes die 
niag worth its purchase price. Which makes it an 
average, run-of-the mill issue — no masterpieces, no 
stinkers. 

^ we’re on the subject of die stories printed in 

Startling — why do you print so many letters that do 
nodiing but list the stories and give toe reader’s 
opinion of them? While such letters may help you in 
your editorial duties and might conceivably be of 
interest to the authors. I expect that ninety percent 
yotir readers find them as uninteresting as I do. 

I buy the magazine to read the stories and the 
occa^onal interesting letter. If I like a story, I like 
it and whozises opinion of It isn’t going to influence my 
opinion to the least. Nor will it make me feel badly 
becai^e I don’t agree wi^ him. 

It irrij^tes me to have such letters given valuable 
Drop them and print another short story or 
article m each issue. Or leave the ^ace blank so I 
can write in my own opinions or any telephone num- 
bers I want to remember. 

^^\tend to buy only one copy of the next issue of 
Startling, so don't print this letter just in hopes I’ll 
buy several copies to send my relatives. (Huh? 
How’s that again? Ed.) 

out from behind the 
Monymlty of The Editor”. 1 can think of oniy three 
haven’t done so. 1st. You’re femaie. 
afraid the fans will stop buying the 
2nd. ’There is no such person 
as The ^itor, but once a week the office boys ad- 
joi^ to the nearest oar and perform the editorial 
duties of the mag. 3rd. ”The EJdltor” is Just another 
pseudonym for Henry Kuttner, who is ashamed to 
admit he prints so many of his own stories. 

In any case the evidence all points to the same thing, 
inat for some reason you’re ashamed or afraid to 
have people know that you edit the mag. Personally 
h doing a reasonably good Job of it. 

But, If you don t want your name connected with the 
Job. give it up and get a Job you can be proud of. 

Our town needs a garbage collector.— Allen, Okla- 
noma. 



We’re writing the Allen garbage collection 
commissioner in the morning, John, Actually, 
while we pack plenty of poundage, we are 
neither female nor even close to fifty and are 
known to plenty of fans, organized and/or 
otherwise. We are not Hank Kuttner, though 
we know him reasonably weU despite his in- 
sistence on living in far Lagima. Seriously, 
we prefer editorial anonymity, and shame 
has nothing to do with it. 
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1 lik^ McDowell’s REALITIES UNLIMI’TED. E. M. 
CBn not only write most satisfying adventure-fantasy 
tales, but can handle a smooth yam like this it seems 
—or maybe hes Just progressing. Probably. 

Stf in a very nice 
3 story 'ike this stand out? It 
Im t the idea, which is not a new one in Stf (I know, 
I know, what is? ^ ). I think it is Just the pure 
brllhance and smoothness of Hubbard’s writing. And 
Incidentally, it has a good moral you can’t push 
people. 

ending of Walt Sheldon’s PER- 
FECT SERVANT Is perfect. Surprisingly better than 
the rest of the yam . . I went back and read the 

story again, solely on the strength of those closing 
paragraphs. It was better the second time, too. Most 
things are. 

Unlike some of the fans. I think Finlay Is a little 
better now than he was before the war. I suggest that 
you get Bok. Where is he now, anyway? 

Since I wrote that last letter, I have been picking up 
records here and there, mostly off of used-records 
counters. With me now, I have only fourteen . . . 
my latest acquisition in an Asch Record by Jerry 
Jerome, a highly pleasing arrangement of Sigmund 
Romberg’s “When I Grow Too Old To Dream.” Do 
not be fooled by the name of the song if you haven’t 
heard that disc . . ! 

One thing I want to know . who the heck Is 
Wally Weber? So HK has “all the wriKng ability of a 
two-year-old moron”, eh? And Wes Long writes like 
he is suffering from a hole in flie head? Weber, you 
^ould collect such a hole ... or live so long a two 
years! You, by the way. write like a character out of 
one of VIP’s cartoons. 

Miss Zimmer, I know what my home-town cop 
would say if I announced that I was being persecuted 
by Martians. Said cop Is a lanky man of little patience. 

All in all. tliis was a pretty good issue. As which 
one isn’t, these days?— 1720 SW 11th St. Miamt. 



Why, thank you Tom. Stepping up the old 
pace a little in our favor, n’est-ce pas? Why 
not send W. Weber one of Don Cox’s coUap- 
sible A-bombs? You seem in a mood for 
such action when HK’s literary reputation 
and merits (ouch!) are challenged. 

Hey — this is some sort of record. All these 
letters and not a single bit of verse. We’re 
beginning to think you epistleers operate on 
some sort of alternating current where rhym- 
ing is concerned. 



OH-OH— HERE'S ONE! 

by Cary Boyd & J. N. Wickenden 



HAMILTON'S PEAK 

by Tom Pace 

Dear Editor; I have read only two stories by Hamil- 
ton that equalled — not surpassed — VALLEY OF 
CREATION. One was his FORGO’TTEN WORLD, a 
year or so ago, in ’TWS, I believe. ’This novel is In 
the same tradition, if not the same vein. I like this, the 
same kind of story as Merritt’s METAL MONS’TER and 
Hammond’s VALLEY OF THE FLAME. This story- 
in case you are getting confused. I’m back to VALLEY 
OF CREA’TION again — is an idea combining of fantasy 
and science-fiction. Also it’s long enough really to tell 
a story, which is a natural and pleasant result of in- 
creasing the size. 

Kuttner’s WHEN ’THE EAR’TH LIVED is a good pic- 
ture of HK’s early style. Up till now. about the earliest 
Kuttner I had read was a 1941 novelet from TWS, 
entitled THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT. That, 
while far from as polished as his present writing, was 
several notches above WHEN ’THE EARTH LIVED. 
But the guy was a genius in 1937 and he’s one now. 
Any dissenters? 



Dear Editor: As we are only 12 and 13 years old. 
we have not read your mag for a number of Issues, 
that is. all the Issues before 1945. We still like it, 
however, as witness the latest issue. We present 
opinions onj 

THE COVER; It was not as good as some others. 
How could that BEM (Blue Eyed Malden) get her 
dress tom so much in Just the rl^t places (three 
guesses — Ed. ) ? I don’t think the protoplasmic earth 
did that! Even the old covers by Frank Paul were 
better than that. Give It 514/10. 

’THE VALLBTy by World &ver Hamilton. We liked 
its idea, but this was not handled weU. Give Hamil- 
ton 6%/10 (our average mark) and a Jug of xeno for 
a good t ry. 

REALI’TIES UNLIMITED; How could an earthman 
deprevide of his senses perceive something of which he 
had no idea? It poses a problem. H. G. Wells said It 
couldn’t be done In his “Men like Gods.” McDoweU 
says it can be done. Who can tell, really? 714/10. 

WHEN SHADOWS FAIX. An unexceptional plot 
was put into a good setting and treated like a master- 

g lece, and so came out all right. The shadow letter- 
ig of the title showed good sense, adding an interest- 
ing note. We differ widely on this story, our average 
mark for It being 614/10. 
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WHEN THE ear™ UVED: Not Kuttner’s best. 
He can write good STE— witness Sword of Tomorrow, 
etc., etc. Why didn't he? But don’t discontinue the 
HoF, please. We do not thtnk the buildings would 
move, either, because whether a thing Is alive or 
dead its atomic and molecular structure does not 
change. Therefore, if steel was given life, why should 
its chemical structure change to allow it movement? 
The story Is worth 6V2/IO. 

HARD LUCK DIGGINGS: Good work! We hope 
Jack Vance can keep up his Magnus Ridolph series to 
this standard. 8/10. 

QUIS CUSTODIET . . .?: A very excellent story. 
Mrs. Saint Clair's best to date. Keep It up! 8/10. 

PERFECT SERVANT: A letdown. It might have 
been humor, or it might have been serious, but as it 
was. It wasn’t much. 6/10. 

THE PIX: Keep Finlay, don’t overwork him though. 
Fire Napoli : he’s worse than the late terror Marchioni. 
Also; When we look at a story of scientlflction, we 
don’t want to see Boy and Babe kissing, as P. 9, or 
unclothed girl, as P. 93. OK? 

Roy Wagner; What is SFT? Slightly Fried T-bone? 
Some Fmmy Tragedy? Sizzling Futurian Trash? And 
who cares, if It’s good stuff? 

Capt Slater: SOMA. Edmond Hamilton called It a 
medicinal drug to kill pain. An overdose could start 
a craving. It is also the name of the old Hindu God 
of Wine. 

WHY and HOW can GHO'H spell FISH? That Is 
hard to take; but you’re right; It can happen! 

In closing, a pome, or rime or what ever this is: 



In this letter we’ve been writing. 

We have not been very slightir^. 

So we hope that we’ll be publish’d 
And not, like most, just merely rubbished. 

But if we're not, then we will merely 
Try again. We’re yours sincerely. — 37 Fulton 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario. 



When you lads get down to rhyming 
What you write us needs quick-liming 
Especially that “rubbished-puhlished’ stuff 
So when next you’re poetasting 
You will find your time you’re wasting 
If you send us any more such awful guff. 

Okay, kids, thanks. It’s all in fnn. 

LETTER FROM LINDA 

by Linda Bowles 

Dear Ed: I eagerly hand the mag dealer my hard 
earned money, race home, flop into the nearest com- 
fortable chair, get cozy and turn to TEV to see who Is 
what tliis Issue. I come to the end and still no letter 
from me. I got gypped, I tell ya! I wanna recoimt — or 
sumpln’. Probably, TEV was better without my letter, 
I dunno. 

The cover this Ish was — ah — ^was — er, let’s skip 
it. That sounds better than what I was going to say 
anyway. I get kinda tired complaining all the time 
about some little thing that isn’t worth It. 

Sitting here sipping my buttermilk (they say it’s 
good for ya), I summed up this ish as a dam good 
one. Even made my buttermilk taste pretty good and 
a story has to be good to do that. 

Hamilton’s THE VALLEY OF CREATION was 
superb, swell and all that there kind of stuff. Have 
you got any more coming up that will be as good as 
it was? If you have, I'U send you one southern fried 
chicken leg, slightly gnawed, for your troubles. No 
kidding, that was a good story. 

The shorts this trip were all good and I can’t under- 
stand it. Must be something wrong somewhere. 
Usually, there’s at least one bad one, but this time you 
came through with a perfect issue. Get up off the 
floor I didn’t mean to pat you on the back that hard. 
O.K. I’m sorry. 

The HoF was good too. More praise to you and your 
gang. 

I see that my idol, Finl^, was a busy little bee this 
l^ue. Wonderful Oh, heck, I can’t find much of any- 



thing wrong this time. I’m slowly going to sleep so 
maybe I’d better call it a day. Goodnight and watdi 
out for those Martian nightmares. I hear they are 
terrible. — 931 N. Jackson, Topeka, Kansas. 



What put you to sleep, Linda — the stories 
or the buttermilk? Please answer at once 
to put an end to our suspense. 

JAMES TO EDMOND— OVER 

by James E. Hamilton Jr. 

Dear Editor: Wow! Edmond Hamilton’s done it 

again. VALLEY OF CREATION is a superb story. In 
fact, I can’t recall having ever read a better one. 
There were certain resemblances to the Keith Ham- 
mond masterpiece, VALLEY OF THE FLAME, but 
the story treatment was far different and the resem- 
blances were In no way obstruslve. 

The supporting cast of stories was also good this 
time, especially the L. Ron Hubbard story. WHEN 
SHADOWS FALL. It starts off somewhat like Hamil- 
ton’s FORGOTTEN WORLD, but is that bad? 

Sometimes you come up with a good Hall of Fame 
story and V^EN THE EARTH LIVED is one of them. 
So, on the chance that some other old stories merit 
reprinting, I would say keep this department. Granted 
some of the reprints are not too favorably received — 
I’ve seen plenty of Hall of Fame stories that I didn’t 
like. But that Isn’t the point. The point is that if there 
is enou^ demand for them to cause them to be 
selected for reprinting, they must have something that 
causes somebody to like them. 

QUIS CUSTODIET? by Margaret St. Clair is a rather 
unusual piece of writing to say the least. It deals not 
alone with mutations, but with a sterile earth and the 
Combination is a readable off-trail story. 

PERFECT SERVANT by Walt Sheldon is another 
story worthy of comment. Somewhere in the forgotten 
years I have read something that concerned a man 
grown tired of living, a man who sought only to 
return to the breast of the mother of all men. Earth. 
The ending of this story expresses that same idea, the 
desire that is actually the basic desire of all men, 
whether they realize it or not, the desire to escape 
from the responsibilities of life. 

Our is a race grown tired, dragging out a tedious 
existence on a world grown old. We have lost the 
primal love of living that impelled our first ante- 
cedents. And a merciful God is letting us destroy that 
existence in our own way, that from the ruins may 
come a new race, a race that will profit by our mis- 

REALITIES UNLIMITED and HARD LUCK DIG- 
GINGS were 01^ fair stories. They have good Ideas, 
but the possibilities are not effectively explored. 

I had more to say. but I can’t for the life of me 
remember what it was, so I will close this and get 
It out of the way. — Hartwick, New York. 

Well, you managed to pack in quite a bit, 
Jymes. If your antipentultimate paragraph 
is any criterion, baby, how you must hate 
yourself in the morning. As for us — ^we love 
life. You might try it sometime, along with 
much of the rest of humankind. It’s not 
necessarily painful. Seriously, James, a good 
and thoughtful letter. 

PINUP PROBLEMS 

by Wally Weber 

Dear Tortured Soul: This cover business must stop. 
Do not argue, knothead, it must stop! Bergey’s seduc- 
tive (happy. Don?) ferns have caused the defacing of 
a nmnber of my Startling collection because of their 
influence on one of my roommates. This character 
insists on displaying Bergey babes on the walls of our 
residence with utter disregard for the publications 
they decorated. 
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This display has no advertising value due to the 
removal of such “superfluous” material as the name of 
the publication and the titles of the lead stories. For 
the sake of all that is xplgnjk, do something about 
this deplorable situation. If you cannot change Ser- 
gey’s detrimental ways, at least suggest a solution. 
Incidentally, I can not consider destroying this room- 
mate — he pays too much of the rent to make such 
action econo^cally sound. 

Another gripe. Why does everyone scream “escape 
velocity” the instant space travel is mentioned? What 
are the people going to do, shoot the ships out of a 
cannon? I thought stuff like that died with Jules 
Verne. Given the power and the patience, a craft 
could travel to the moon at a constant spe^ of one 
mile per hour. Somebody in the crowd have a spacer 
and twenty-seven years to spare? We could prove 
this thing. 

How about this Sneary with his stf UNO? Can you 
Imagine a world with a government of fans? Oh, 
brother! Legal reports would be undecipherable what 
with phonetic spelling, Sneary spelling, and stf jar- 
gon. Important decisions would hinge on how Kuttner 
handled a similar situation in his latest novel or the 
views of the moron editor of Gush and Core Space 
Slush. 

High officials would be investigated immediately 
^ould a suspicion arise that they were involved in 
the latest Slaver Mystery, speculated in the magazine 
^rket or wrote a letter to a letter column questioning 
the intelligence of the readers. Confusion would no 
doubt reign when a high political position would be 
pven to a fan on the basis of exceptional popularity 
in fandom, and said fan would turn out to be the ten 
year old member of the Gluck County Loony Coop, 
No, it IS a nice dream, but that is about all. 

I think this letter should end about here. Do you 
Imow where I can And a typewriter that knows how 
to spell, punctuate and write correct grammar? Set 
one of your geniuses to work on it, it would be a 
worthy invention— 5253 ISth N.E., Seattle 5, Washing- 



We can only offer you one suggestion in 
your coverless-mag dilemma— why not put 
dust jackets on our magazines. Then, surely, 
you will have no further trouble keeping 
your magazines undismembered. Try it. 

UNCERTAIN 

by Mrs. E. W. DuVall 

Dear Editor: I’ve written you before {I think) but 
have never found my letters published (If you wrote 
em to us — Ed.). But no matter — as long as I get my 
magazine I’m satisfied. I really love to read TWS 
Especially I enjoyed Qms CUSTODIET? by Margaret 
St. Clair in your July issue. 

I would like some information if you don’t mind 
giving it to me. With whom should I get in touch to 
find out about certain metals. I would like to know if 
tiiere is a metal capable of resisting intense heat and 
intense pressure. And so on. I shall appreciate hear- 
ing from you very much. 

By the way, have you heard of the German rocket 
mat will go some 80,000 miles per hour (No— Ed.)’ 
So long for now.— S6I1B MacArthur, McLaughlin 
Heights, Washington. 

Suggest you get in touch with SCIENCE 
SERVICE, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. They have all sorts of informa- 
tion and should be able to tell you whatever 
you want. Let us know how you come out. 



Bergey has blotched. Startling is dead, long live 
Startling. 

Still, me contents page looks pretty good. So, of all 
things, I read the stories. Some of mem I like. I’m 
going to tell you which ones. 

Hamilton's novel was pretty good and above 
Hamilton’s general level. But John Talne and omers 
of me Society of me Frequently Plagiarized won’t like 
it! 

Emmett McDowell actually wrote a good story. Of 
course. Sturgeon _ and Simak and a few omers have 
presented me solipsistic meme around which this tale 
is built much better, but McDowell is not Sturgeon or 
Simak. As I don’t like his stories for one of your 
competitors (one of me ones mat can’t compete), I 
was pleasantly surprised by this story. 

Hubbard wrote a good story and, aimough it is not 
as good as some of his stories, it is certainly better 
man me last novelet he wrote for your "most re- 
spected competitor". However, 1 don’t mink mat Col- 
lingsby and his men would have helped mem like 
that. Why should mey help a few old fools who hap- 
pened to live on me dying momer-planet? 

Kutteer’s "classic” was fairly good but I’m sure mat, 
H you looked, you could find better stories man mese 
for your reprints. CASmith, Taine, Farley. Weinbaum, 
Keller. Campbell, Ernst, Bond, Miller, Gallon, Wil- 
liams, Williamson and many omers all wrote fine 
stories for Wonder Stories and me early ’Thrilling 
Wonder. 

It is true that you have republished stories by some 
of mese, but never meir better stories. I do not 
think that me HofF should be abolished. I do think 
mat you, Mr. Editor, should display more taste and 
selectivity in choosing me "classics.” 

Jack Vance, a good aumor who has not been too 
careful about his story ideas, has presented another 
well written but badly plotted story. But at least it’s 
better than havmg a "SPACE PIRATES! Goodie!” 
tale. 

Margaret St. Clair has a good tale wim one basic 
weakness. Mrs. St. Clair, if me Blownups were so 
logical, (and, by me way, what’s wrong wim mat?), 
why did mey destroy all lUe? Didn’t mey realize mat 
soon mey would have no food? Maybe mey weren’t 
so logical after all! 

Walt Sheldon, whoever he may be, contributed a 
mce but extremely implausible story. I didn’t care 
much for it. 

’Then me illustrations. The Finlays weren’t too 
good, except for me one for me McDowell story. 
Also me Hubbard pic, which I didn’t realize until this 
moment was also by Finlay. Napoli did well on me 
Sheldon tale, but his picture for St. Clair’s little joke 
like it. 



r or me oenent of David Lesperance, I didn’t "claim 
was sabotage. Who did me one on page 102? I didn’t 
that a story with ‘babbling brats’ in it was hopping on 
the Bradbury bandwagon”. I did claim mat me 
screaming children” (mat’s what I said) were like 
those in Bradbiuy’s stories. They were. And, in some 
ways, mey were better. So mere!— 7744 Ridgeland 
Avenue, Chicago 49, Illinois. 



Come up and see us sometime, Michael, 
and leam a few of the editorial facts of life. 
We hope, however, that recent and future 
HoF selections, thanks to increased elbow 
room, come closer to meeting with your 
stipulations. The art department has gone 
to lunch in a body, so we can’t find out who 
did the job on 102 of the July issue. But since 
you didn’t care for it ... . 

POEM NO. TWO 

by Frances Keysor (rhymes with miser) 



AMEN! 

by Michael Wigodsky 

Dear Sir: So I pick up the latest issue of Startling 
I give a start and almost drop the horrible thing. 



Dear Editor: Now comes the time to tear the July 
issue apart. The cover? Why doesn’t Bergey try for 
a little more simplicity? Why did he have to put all 
the Los Angeles Civic Center and half of her two mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand some odd population c«i 
the cover? Arid the inevitable blonde. 

The stories: 



The Valley of Creation was just so-so. But it brih^ 
to mind a subject I have had repeated argi^ents 
about Do animals think? I contend that to tmnK, 
speech or the knowledge of a language Is necessary. 
Try to think of/on a subject without mentally using 
words. Don’t confuse this with mental images. K is 
not the same thing. Animals may associate certain 
words with certain things, but to think — NO. 

The HOF story I liked. It also is about one of my 
favorite thought subjects. Is our imiverse just an 
atom in a vaster something? Has anyone ever 
hazarded a legitimate guess? I mean like Earth wim 
one moon, Mars with two moons etc. their simlarity 
to chemical equations, the revolving around the sun; 
the master movement through space, etc. Whoa! I 
had better back up! This is getting too deep for me. 

The Perfect Servant was good. It shouldn’t have 
ended so soon. And that brings us to your editorial 
comment, some issues back, on humor in science 
fiction. May I say at this very, very late date that 
my all time favorite SF story was “The Kid From 
Mars.” I definitely like an occasional touch of humor. 

Yes, all the stories were good except, in my opinion, 
Quis Custodiet? and When Shadows Fall. Both were a 
little too much on the icky side. , . x j 

As usual, I read TEV first. I was a little disappomted 
this time that there were no masculine di^ at the 
stupidity of the femme fans. I was all set to blast at 
someone. Foo! Once, under the influence of a few 
slugs of xeno, I explained the Einstein Theory to a 
pretty intelligent gentleman friend of mine and he 
swears it’s the first time any one ever made hun 
understand it. Gosh, I’d like to have a copy of wh^t 
I said. I’d like to know what it’s all about, myself! 

The illustrations? Finlay— always Finlay. (Whats 
wrong with that? Ed.). ^ 

I had a novel experience the other day I d like to 
pass along to the fans. There were six of us in a car 
riding on the outskirts of Santa Ana, Calif, in a 
section planted mostly in lima beans. The ground was 
fresh tilled and the beans were not high enough to 
green the landscape. We were going north. 

Ahead, and off to the right, I saw a lake where no 
lake should be. I called the others’ attention to it. 
A mirage. Suddenly across the phantom lake came 
two huge, speeding spheres, traveling with the motion 
of a balloon rolling on the floor. We watched them 
with no idea what ^ey were. As they approached the 
edge of the mirage, they elongated, became ovqid, 
and emerged in their true shape. Two autos traveling 
on a highway that bisected ours at a right angle. We 
had witnessed a rare phenomenon indeed, a mirage 
superimposed on moving reality. 

And now. Dear Ed., for you a poem. I call it a son- 
net from the future to the fans of today. 



Metropolis of alabaster hue — 

Tier on tier, yet high and ever higher, 

As tho to touch the stars you would aspire — 
The dream of long-dead fans at last come true* 
The white glare of the rochet is old; 

Man is no more a hapless fledgling bird — ; 
From star to star his reckless laugh is heard 
Yet even as the ancient writers told. 

Time is a well worn rut to travelers now; 
Backward they go or fore with equal ease — 
Pleasure in time-or ether, if they please! 

To you, oh fans of yore we take a bow. 

Do future paths still hold a binding spell? 

Ah, read OUR science-fiction, it will tell! 



Yaaaaah, try that on your piccolo. I’m eagerly 
awaiting your poetic reply! — 7105 Albany St, Hunting- 
ton Park, California. 



Oh, Snerdly on the portestan begow 
As Mankind through the starways winds his 
dream 

And fanzine poetasters let off steam, 

And wildness is paradise enow. 

E’en as they did in Sergeant Saturn’s day 
With verse that sometimes scans, more often 
not, 

With hludg’ning wit thal^s truly not so hot, 



From one poor editor knocking the whey. 
Time’s well-worn rut they travel, yes indeed 
But frantically as they hack and fill 
Seeking the prize of perfect pleasure still 
Their senses lulled by golden-cupp-ed mead 
Lacking the power to speak a needed word 
They still will that hapless fledgling bird. 



UNTAINTED (?) AUTHORS 

by R. F. Dykeman 



Dear Sir: I heartily approve your current policy of 
using newT, untainted authors, as witness the July ish. 
Many of the names were unfamiliar to your pages — 
but they brought original ideas and refreshing nar- 
ration with them. That's the trouble with so many 
veteran “hacks." They become stale and began to 
wallow in a self-made rut. Hoorah lor new entertam- 
ing writers I „ 

STORIES . . . “Realities Unlimited may very well 
prove to be the most original conception of allennera 
yet dreamed up by S. F. writers. It’s first in the ish 
with me. 

“Hard Luck Diggings" ... do we smell a new epi- 
sode-character here? Good. Three cheers for J. Vance. 

Miss St. Clair . . . just for fun why don’t you do a 
story that is readable beyond the opening sentence? 
Can’t YOU do it? . ^ 

“Perfect Servant” is next. A very, very nice humor- 
ous tale. A new author (to me anyway). 

Valley of Creation and all the rest of the lot came 
under the heading — “par for the course” . . . wim me- 
thinks the possible exception of H. K.’s, which was 
slightly better. . ... ... 

Looking forward to a long readmg friendship with 
S. S. — R. D. #5 Glenside, Ithaca, N. Y. 



That ain’t no policy, Mr. Dykeman. It’s 
just the efforts of the Editor to put the best 
possible combination of stories together in 
every issue. Yes, the Vance-Ridolph opus 
is first in a series we hope to be running for 
many, many issues to come. Sheldon, as al- 
ready mentioned in this peristyle, is far from 
a new hand, however. Ditto Vance — ^but both 
men can Turn out a very neat story indeed, 
given half an inspiration. 

COLE SORES 

by Les & Es Cole 

Dear Sir: I looked at Es and said, “Honey, suppose 
we did have a time machine: then I could really de- 
termine whether Homo saps is a lower Pleistocene form 
without wading through a bunch of papers in the Li- 
brary.” So I sat down and typed, " ‘Duration is an 
attribute of consciousness and not of the plenum. It 
has no ding an sicht. Therefore — ’ ” 

“Don’t bother with it,” a voice said, “It’s a lot of 
utter hogwash anyhow.” 

I turned slowly, the hair on my head standing normal 
to the scalp surface. But it was only Es standing in 
back of me. “Don’t be such a jerk,” she said, “There 
never was, there isn’t now and there never will be such 
a thing as the ‘time machine.’ ” . 

My stf blood bolted and with a supercilious air I 
asked, “And why not, my pet?” 

“Look, we believe in something akin to Seabrooks 
fan-shaped destiny, n’est-ce pas? We’re not fatalists, 
are we?” she asked rhetorically. “Well, given an in- 
finite number of futures (Someday I’ll get Es to ex- 
plain what she means by “infinite number” — ^Les) for 
each infinitely small time Interval since the earth’s be- 
ginning, several or even an infinite number of these 
futures must already have developed time machines. 
That is. according to the laws of probability. Am I 
rl^t?” 



**Yes,'* I said, slightly snowed. 

She continued. “And with an Infinite number of time 
machines someone, again by the laws of probability, 
would be bound to visit this time span and reveal him- 
self to us. But no one has. Therefore, time machines 
never have, aren’t now, and never will be an actuality. 
Q. E. D.” 

Something is wrong with Es’ argument, but wot? 

The stories this month stack up as follows: 

1. When Shadows Fall. L. Ron is head and shoulders 
above the rest of the pack. 

2. Valley of Creation. Not stf. but readable. 

3. Realities Unlimited. Just nosed into 3rd place, but 
nearly as bad as the rest. 

WeVe a few comments about “Realities Unlimited”. 
This apparently falls into &e “author-in-love-with- 
own-voice ’ department. What did McDowell mean by 
the oft repeated “CTavel Peneplain”? Since the story 
took place in an and clime, he may have meant “pe^- 
ment for “gravel peneplain”, but we doubt It. We 
insist that McDowell define his terms; we challenge 
him to a debate on pen^lains. And, just what did he 
mean by collecting fossils under the conditions exist- 
ing at that time? Fossils, per se, are meaningless. They 
are only important when related to lithology, time, 
and space. Before collecting fossils one would find it 
expedient nay, necessary, to have the area carefully 
mapped topographically. 

And to you. Dear Editor, we also thumb our collec- 
tive noses. What’s the big idea of cutthig our funniest 
remarks? We think the fans are old enough to read 
such words as “foetus” or “oedipus complex”. Gad, 
sir, the letters you must have killed! 

A final word — by the time ftis sees print there’ll be 
a brand new addition to the family. A nice, bright, 
shiny diploma will go up on the wall next ta mine. 
It’s Es’ coming otxt party? After four years she did 
it! Esther Cole, A. A., B. A., and does anyone need a 
quack psychiatrist? Seriously, the male half is pretty 
proud of the female. She did have to work for it. — 
2901 Grove St., Berkeley 3, Califomui. 



In a post scriptum to the above the Coles 
inform us that they are heading for parts 
East come this month. Can they see us? Of 
course, hut could they ever? Seriously, as 
one foetal (get that, Coles) ape to a couple of 
others, we’ll be delighted. Call us when you 
hit town. 

We’re advising Emmet “Peneplain” Mc- 
Dowell to say nothing at all. You “insist” — 
eh? As to the loophole in Es’ time machine 
argument, what proof do we have that the 
Elarth hasn’t been visited by futurebeings? 
Prophets, da Vincis and the like. Granted 
it’s hogwash but it’s a lot of fun speculating 
and you can never quite be sure. 



mmrn AMAZING OFFER TO 



EVERY MAN 
WHO SHAVES! 




STAR RAZOR BLADE 
WITH SEAlKTtD EDGES 



• These famous Mennen shavers’ 
necessities are offered almost as a 
gift, solely to introduce you to 
Mermen. Only 15f for the complete 
Shave Kit, mailed postpaid to your 
door. Offer limited. Closes midnight 
January 1, 1949. Hurry! Fill in and 
mail the coupon today! 



PRAISE FOR HAMILTON 

by David C. Wilmot 

Dear Editor: I realize I'm a bit late in writing but 
you doubtless know that a student has other things on 
his mind these days. Even so 1 had to take a moment 
to praise Ed Hamilton's July novel. The man has 
really matured (in a literary sense) in the past year. 
Of coxirse he was writing fine stories before I was 
bom, but with "Transuranlc" in the Feb. TWS he 
finally escaped from the conventionality which oft^ 
[Turn page] 



Look Forward to Next Issue’s Featured Novel 

THE TIME AXIS 

By HENRY KUTTNER 



THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Department TS-118 
S2 West Houston Street, 

New York 12, N.Y. 

• Please send me ^of your Mennen Shavs 

— _ . (Naalwr) 

Kits. I enclose 15^ in coin for each Kit ordered* 
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seemed to hold him down In the past. And now to 
"Valley of Creation" Hamilton has truly blossomed 
out as an adult, literate, purposeful writer. 

Perhaps a comparison with ‘Star of Life" will 
bear out my point. The latter was an engaging ro- 
mance and made enjoyable reading, but it didn’t 
state anything new or meaningful. On the other h^d, 
the newer novel is not only a model of beautiful, 
effectively-slmple writing, but it conveys a message 
as well, one which caimot be repeated too often. Such 
well-integrated allegory is all too rare in science Ac- 
tion. A literature which exists solely as entertain- 
ment can never rise to great heights. 

The novel impressed me so mudi that I’ll pass over 
the cover, except to mention that It Is undoubtedly 
the worst Bergey within the range of my experience. 
After his promising work on the last ’TWS too. Well. 
I suppose we can't have everything and other appropri- 
ate cliches. The Interiors were satisfactory thou^. 

You asked for comments on the HoF. so why not 
mine? All things considered it’s a worthwhile feature, 
although the Weinbaum and Hamilton stories are the 
only ones of late tiiat I consider classics. Publishing 
longer stories ought to help, and you might use newer 
ones. ’The mass of your readers shouldn’t object to 
the reprinting of some of your earlier stories. 

No doubt you will get enough comments on the let- 
ters without mine, but I for one would rather read 
Wigodsky than prattling females and overeducated 
extroverts picking on minor sclentiAc errors which 
any interested parties can discover for themselves. 
Don’t get the impression that I don't enjoy construc- 
tive scientific discussion, however. I’m all for It. 

In conclusion: bring back Helnleln and de Camp, by 
hook or by crook: get a novel from C. L. Mowe; 
lAve us lots of Bradbury, Brackett and Sturgeon. But 
then, how much can I expect for twenty cents? — 
Countystde Lane, Kirkwood 22, Missouri. 



We’ll do the best we can, David, on all the 
fronts you mention. It is our believe, several 
times stated, that the Hall of Fame is due to 
show marked improvement thanks to the 
lifting of restrictions on same. Hamilton’s 
recent development is remarkable, especially 
after so many years of steady high-CEtliber 
work. 

WHO'S A SCHMOE? 

by Jerri Bullock 



Hi Schmoe: Thanks to you, TEV, for the free pltigs! 
We needed them; and we got wonderful results. 

Say, St. Clair really made Quis Custodiet a story. 
Has she ever thought of writing novelets for TWS & 
S3? Even a novel, mayhaps? I d like to see some of 
her serious work. 

Good ol* Cap Future's boss-man. It's the first time 
in stf history thi s ki d has read the novel first, instead 
ol starting with TEV and reading from back to front 
Something about it though (there’d have to be with 
me around). I’d like to point out _ „ 

Very specifically we are told that T)lack & white 
is the order of the day when Eric is the wolf-dog. 
Then how did he know the “calaboose” was green 
glass, etc.? (Please send my $64.00 to the address 
below.) You know I wouldn’t be happy with nc^in’ 
to pick at, so forget it. Anyway, it wasn’t written 
in fee first person. 

That’s the only thing I can think of to criticize, the 
rest of the mag being almost perfect Or in the slang- 
widge of today. I'm for Iti How do you like It “Fan- 
Artisan”, or did you receive your copy? 

I haven’t nominated a “best lllo“ for a long time It 
seems to me. Being an amateur artist, I’m afraid to 
stlc^ my neck out. But here I go: Finlay’s “it — 
the one on page 15. About 9/lOths of this issue s drav/- 
ings are by Virgey, so I Just picked the best of the lot. 
I'm p^ial to horses anyway. Adios, muchacho. — 22200 
Lemon Avcl, Hayward, Calif. 



The answer to the green glass is simple. 
Somebody told him it was green. Now you 



send me $64.00 — okay? We’ll look for FAN- 
ARTISAN when doing the ’zine review to- 
morrow. See you on horseback — ^but you 
won’t see us on same if we can help it. 

OUT OF THE LIBRARY 

by Shelby Vick 



Dear Kd: After a long — too long— pause, I’m back 
again. Even if this letter goes into the wastebasket 
with the others, I’m still bound to write it. Got the 
urge again. ' 

To begin at the beginning, Bergey’s cover. Not 
even worth an exclamation point. Doesn’t even proper- 
ly illustrate the story. Now he had a pretty good 
one on March. Why not keep that up. E. B-? (At 
least, I can say one thing for It; no BEM’s, or space- 
suited heroes.) My favorite Bergey, by the way, was 
the one illustrating— again, improp«ly— Other Eyes 
Watching. , , ^ . . . 

For TEV: Like the idea on fan clubs. Just wish 
you’d been able to dig up one from Florida. (How 
about it. Floridians? A club, maybe?) 

The Valley of Creation, by Ed Hamilton: Man, oh 
man I World-buster Is leaving the world alone for a 
change. (Poor Terra; she sure needs the rest.) In- 
stead, he’s turned out a fantasy that ought to rate wa;^ 
way up there — maybe even as far as Vega. Dam good 
characterization, logical events, just about everything 
Of course, it had a predictable end, but I enjoyed 
reading the way that Ed brought said end about. 
Finlay's illustration was good, too — ^I’d have lik^ it 
even If she was buttoned up. The one on page Afteen 
kinda struck a wrong note, but okay, still. 

Now, to reverse myself. No more, please. At least, 
no more than one or two a year. I read SS for stf. 
nothing more — same goes for TWS. I can read fantasy 
in other mags. And If you make a habit of putting 
them in, even those that are Uke TVOC, you ll And 
you’re encouraging the worse ones to slip In. I’d 
much rather have my stf. 

Realities, Unlimited, by Emmett McDowell: More 

like this. Good enough characterization. (I’m always 
a sucker for those mental stories.) (No snide re- 
marks. Ed., ole boy.) Finlay’s illustration didn’t go. 

When Shadows Fall, by L. Ron Hubbard: Ron got 
In good emotional atmosphere there, and I liked his 
way of characterization. Somehow, his characters 
seemed more like characters In a legend. Good. Mom. 
Also. I liked Virg’s rocket ship. And the type the title 
was set in. 

When the Earth Lived, by Henry Kuttner: Why. oh 
why did you have to reprint this? Up until this time, 
I had been thinking of Hank as an excellent author, 
had never read one of his I didn’t admire, at least. 
Then you drag this out. 

It would have been Improved. If the youngster that 
was with the girl hadn’t been In the story. But with 
him there, the hero just uns and take.s the rirl away 
from him. Oh, no. The jeric ought to have challenged 
him to live rocks at twenty paces, or something. 
But what does he do? He smiles, and conveniently 
fades Into the background. Blaaaaahl Not even good 
enough to reach the moon. „ ^ - 

Oh, well; maybe that was the one bad one that I 
guess all authors have in them. Let’s hope so, mid 
that Hank gives us no more like this. (Really, he had 
a good situation. I’d have thou^t Kuttner could have 
worked it up better than that.) 

Hard Luck Diggings, by Jack Vance: The last two 
paragraphs or so ruined it. For some reason. It re- 
minded me of Holmes saying, ‘Elementary, my dear 
Watson,” and also gave the idea that the writer had 
his cheek stuffed with tongue. 

Quls Custodiet? by Margaret St. Clair: Her Oona 
stories don’t go over so well with me — ^maybe because 
there’s a gal from the past in Alley Oop called Oola. 
and here la femme St. Clair comes along with a gal m 
the future called Oona, just a couple of letters ahead. 
(The middle letter, m. standing for the oresenL) Any- 
how, Q. C. I did Uke: a few rather different versions 
of old ideas. And those quotation titles get me 
The Perfect Servant, bv Walt Sheldon: YTcnoW, 

I think there’s a moral there somewhrere. But tM 
only really good characterization in It was the perfect 
servant — ^he didn't have but one character trait to 
build up. so should be easy. However, J. Gamble wm 
pass. 
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But that gal that always called him up. and seemed 
so interests in money, and then jilts him for some- 
one with less, claiming she's in love. (Oh. well: may- 
be she had finally decided she couldn't suit him. In 
fact, that nothing could! — ^I couldn't resist that. 

Next comes the best of all. Oh, you say, but that’s 
all the stories. Who cares about the stories? I agree 
with some of tiie others, at times— the others that 
think you ought to leave stories out sometimes and 
have nothing but letters. 

What would we talk about, then? Why. each other, 
of course. Also» past stf stories. (If you'd care to 
sponsor something like that, I'd be ^ad to take care 
of the printing: mim. that is.) 

R. Wagner; interesting, but wrong. I prefer greatly 
stf. No connect. 

Cap Slater was interesting. 

Sneary knows good stories; what he said about C. 
of T. W. and Pink House. Like to say much, much 
more, but no room. 

Print, huh? Thanx.— Librarian, Panama City, Fla. 

Your idea sounds suspiciously like one of 
those FAPA mailings — with aU the fans talk- 
ing to each other — some of them, of course, 
t alk to themselves (couldn’t resist that one 
ourselves.)- And if Oona reminds you of 
Oola in Alley Oop, why not give up your 
comic strip or switch to another paper? 

BASHFUL! 

by Dorothy Tuner Canova 

Dear Editor: This Is my first . . . my very first fan 
letter, and I feel a little shy. Timid, perhaps, is the 
word. You see. I do not consider myself a depend- 
able critic, and the only remarks I can possibly make 
are: I like — I no like. However, very few of your 
S. S. stories land on my “no-like” list, and I especially 
relish reading “The Ether Vibrates”. 

Liked your cover pic on the July issue. The sym- 
metrical blond, the melting city, and all the horror- 
stricken people being swept away by ‘that there stuff". 
Earle really outdid himself. 

Some of your letters were Interesting. One Ronald 
Wagner has really been researching! When he com- 
pletes his “practice work" and gives out with a story 
(and I’ll be watching) he has himself a reader! 

Thiree cheers for Eddie Hamilton for his “The Valley 
of Creation” . . . Knocked out! Into this not unbe- 
lievable fantasy he has expertly woven myth, romance 
and tile very, very unusual. 

“Realities Unlimited”, by Emmett McDowell was 
definitely oxygen for this critter. I predict a sequel. 
What say. Mac? , „ 

“I^en aiadows FaH”, by L. Ron Hubbard. The 
meaning was clear, but the gait was slow. 

"When the Earth Lived”, by Henry Kuttner . . . 
SENSATIONAL! 

“Hard Luck Digglns" by Jack Vance ... an imagin- 
ative piece of work. Anyway I like trees. Threw my 
hatchet away years ago. 

"Quls Custodiet” by Margaret St. Clair . . . De 
gusttbus non est dispntandum. 

“Rerfect Servant" by Walt Sheldon. What a weird 
sense of humor! I’m still dangling! 

There it is. and by now you should agree that I am 
not a critic. Anyway. It’s been fun. and I will be happy 
when the next issue comes out. 

For the past two months or so I have been working 
on a two-generation novel. When (and if) my book 

[Turn page] 

Read Our Companion Magazine 

Thrillmg Wonder 
Stories 



To People 
who want to write 

but cav^t get started 

Do you have that constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 
chance ? Then listen to what the former 
editor of Liberty said on this subject: 

"TAere U more room ior newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever beiore. Some oi the dreateet ol writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W, Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness oi achievement await the 
new men and women oi power/* 

HAD NEVER WRITTEN A LINE 
SELLS ARTICLE BEFORE COMPLET* 
ING COURSE 

**Beiore completing the N, X* A. 
course, 7 sold a ieature to Screenland 
Magazine ior $50, That restilted in 
an inmiecfza/e assignment to do an- 
other ior the same magazine, Aiter 
gaining confidence with successive 
ieature stories, J am now working 
into the fiction field. Previous to 
enrolling in the N, I, A,,' I had never 
written a line ior publication, nor 
seriouaiy expected to do so/'— 

E, Levant, 116 West Ave*, Los 
Astgeles 28, Calii, 

Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 

T he Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recniitt 
for the army of men and women who add to their income 
l>y fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass 
tSiis test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 
N. I. A. course based on the practical training given by 
big metropolitan dailies. « ^ , .... ^ 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. You ‘‘cover” actual 
assignments such as metropolitan re- 
porters get. Although you work at 
home, on yoiu’ own time, you are con- 
stantly guided by exi^rienced writers. 

It is really fascinating work. Each 
week you see new progress. In a mat- 
ter of months 3 tou can acquire the 
coveted “professional” touch. Then 
you're ready for market with greatly 
improved chances of maldag sales. 

Moff the Coapen New 
But rile first step is to take the Writing 
Aptitude Test It requires but a few 
minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move 
towards the most enjoyable and profit- 
able occupation— writing for publica- 
tion! Newspaper Institute of America, 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 

(Founded 1925) 




NOW 180 PAGES-25C AT ALL STANDS 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Are., New York 16, N. T. 

Send me. without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit. 
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Address 

< 1 If Toa are eligible iiiHler the 0.1. BUI of 
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BRINCS BIBBER PAY 

Don’t be caught napping when Opportunity 
knocks. Prepare now for advancement and 
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is published, I intend to devote more time to short 
stories. Who knows? Perhaps someday I shall have 
cleared all barriers (meaning my brain> and will have 
written a story worthy of S. S. magi— 251 Paxton St, 
Paterson 3, N. J. 



Luck with your novel, Dorothy, and thanks 
for writing. Also thanks for lildng oilr 
magazine. 

RAVE SHAMPOO 

by L. Crimmins 

^ Dear Editor: Rave notices are in order for the July 
ish of SS. Yes, every story in the mag was good. Oh, 
of course, there were some extra special ones like 
Valley of Creation, but uummmmm. Keep it up and 
more of the same. 

The one incongruous note in the entire mag was — 
the COVEjR— Yep, I did not like the cover. Too 
lurid — the young lady, seemed to be running from a 
maniac judging from the general appearance she pre- 
sented. Course it fitted in with the Story, but in such 
a way. 

Valley of Creation of course took first honors with 
me, Realities Unlimited was a close second, Quis Cus- 
todief, the first story I really enjoyed by M. St. Clair, 
was third, and the rest were really enjoyable. 

The interior illos were wonderful especially the first 
one on page nine by Finlay — he’s my favorite. 

I won't send a poem, ’cause I have no sense of meter, 
but I must say I enjoy the poems you write most of all, 
probably because of my warped sense of humour — no 
offense intended. 

I am writing ^1 STF magazines cause I have noticed 
a dearth of letters from the southern part of our couli- 
try, and I am endeavoring to determine the cause. 
Doesn’t anyone down South like Science Fiction? — 
1682 N. Broad, New Orleans, La. 



Sure an’ there’ve been a number of fans 
from your neck of the woods, Crimmins (is 
that Mr., Miss or Mrs.?) Perhaps the printing 
of your letter will bring a number of 
mousetraps on the path to your door. We 
hope so and let us know the results, if any. 



UNIVERSAL THEORIES 

by L. Leon Shepherd 



Dear Editor: Here’s that man again. You’re not 
pleased? You will be— read on. 1 think this Issue — 
July, Is the best I have seen in ages. I even liked 
St. Clair. Can you imagine that — from me? 

"The Valley of Creation” is the sort of story 1 
thought you had quit publishing — mainly, because you 
couldn’t get them ansrmore. Wonderful I 
The H of F was a Godsend to me. I remembered 
reading it before, after the second paragraph. But I 
am still grateful for it as I shall explain: 

’The theory of the Universe being a part of a larger 
atomic structure and the relative difference in time 
of the greater being, In comparison to our concep- 
tion, had always stuck in my mind. I had forgotten 
where I had originally been indoctrinated with the 
idea. I should have guessed — it was Kuttner. 

Before I go on. let me take Just one Ifttle dig at St. 
Clair. I thought she had the best story I have seen 
from her to date. But why must she use names such 
as "Quis Custodiet” and "Kynnastor?” Hasn’t she 
learned not to underrate SF readers? Why don’t you 
give her a hint that most of us, including the ones 
you so nicely got me acouainfed with, read GOOD 
reading — whether it be SF piflp or the Bible? 

TEV: You know somethlnp? I liked it, as usual, 
even though I wasn’t in it. Yes I was too— thanks to 
Billie Lee Randoioh — ^bless her heart. (Billie, the 
L.L. stands for L(eon); referring to my ancient age.) 
Some of your contributors are poets and don’t know 
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it. 1 mean — ^Reeea^ly! Of course, iiiey can't hold a 
candle to you, ole thing, because you can answer them 
all. 

Now to get serious about the section; particularly 
Ronald Wagner’s letter. First; let me say I admire 
his style of writing. He did an exhaustive piece of 
work on the subject he chose. However, I want to 
make a few remarks I think he could have added but 
didn’t. He tied relaxation, escape and magic all in 
with “Wonder” as the average Fan’s reason for read- 
ing SF and Fantasy. 

He should have separated it in this manner: A; 
The average story is read for relaxation. B; If it 
a good plot with “magic” it isn’t boring. C; When 
he finally gets one with some true ‘W’onder” in it, 
such as “The Valley of Creation”, it goes into a class 
by itself, and ceases to me SF, Fantasy or whatever. 
It becomes a classic, or literature if you prefer, and 
is what the old time, serious reader is looking for and 
seldom finds. 

“WONDER” is what caused Columbus to discover 
America; man to fly; invent the Atom Bomb and gen- 
erally get himself out of a cave. Although the same 
thing may put him back into one, or worse. When I 
find a story with genuine “Wonder” in it, it causes me 
to wonder why in h — some of our Government and 
Church leaders don’t read some of these works and 
ponder the ideas they find therein. 

They are, in my opinion, a lot more sensible than 
some of the so-called, world-saving schemes they 
have tried and are still trying from time to time. 
Honestly, some of the truly “Wonder” stories I have 
read lead me to wonder if the authors of these theories 
are not “Voices crying in the wilderness.” 

Perhaps, I have said the same thing that Wagner said. 
But, if I did, I was not very clear on the subject and, 
perhaps, others were not also. All of our authors may 
be trying for “Wonder”, but tying a SF or Fantasy 
label onto a story doesn’t endow it with “Wonder” 
by quite a long way, in my opinion. Unless it would 
be to wonder why he bothered to write it. 

Webster’s Collegiate, puts Wagner’s interpretation, of 
Hamilton’s meaning of “Wonder” third. Namely: “The 
emotion excited by novelty, or by something strange 
or not well understood; astonishment.” First prefer- 
ence is given to: “A cause of sumrise or astonish- 
ment: a marvel; prodigy.** Prodigy — same source: 
“An omen: a sign.” (Voice crying in the wilderness.) 

Anybody want to argue about it ? — 204 East Ryder 
St., Litchfield, III. 



Not us, L-for-Leon. The business of rela- 
tive time and size is, to this editor, one of the 
outstanding demonstrations of the dimension- 
al quality of time. It was also one of the 
reasons that lay behind our selection of the 
Kuttnerepic for reprinting in the July, SS, 
HALL OF FAME. 

Why bigger things live longer than small 
ones we don’t know. It seems to us that the 
cycle might well work in reverse — ^perhaps 
in some other universe. Any authors read- 
ing the above are perfectly free to knock 
their brains out trying to put some variation 
on this theory into fiction form. We’ll just 
stand by and chuckle as we pass out the re- 
jection ships. Seriously, there should be 
story in it somewhere — one that has yet to 
be written. 

HE SHER KHAN 

by Paul F. Anderson 

Dear Editor; Venetian blinds of Mowgll, George the 
boy who lived with the animals and the Brookfield 
Zoo, but Edmond Hamilton Sher Khan go 69 pages on 
a little inspiration, can’t he? The Valley of Creation is 

[Turn page] 
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no sally of elation. Phooey to drunken heroes, Mata 
Hari heroines and £lea>circus plots. Attendez! 

*Twas a stem little dictum of Kree*s: 

When the Brotherhood scratched and had fleas, 

He*d run out like crazy 

And crush him a daisy 

And sprinkle Pyrethrum, and sneeze. 

When the Earth Lived is Kuttner’s way of falling 
into the hands of his detractors, and the liter’s way 
of lousing up a somewhat rakish and blowsy Hall of 
Fame. Strictly oompah-oompah stuff. 

Realities Unlimited, in which McDowell links brains 
like sausages, is potluck with a strawberry-shortcake 
hni^. What would S-F do without that convoluted 
skull-skill stuff? Without it we’re all just Kree's Broth- 
erhood aeons ago — ^that’s a long, long slime ago. 

Quis Custodiet is no Kosto diet and St. Clair treats 
words with quiet passion and with much sense. The 
twist-ending, of humanity placing a deliberate check 
on humanity, was Corona-Corona. Do you Havana 
more like this? 

When Shadows Fall is Hubbard, and adequate. I 
guess we won’t miss Earth-Mother till she’s gone. 

Hard Luck Diggings is likewise good. Glad you 
have Vance in your plans. 

Perfect Servant is the leavening agent of the issue: 
humor. Walt Sheldon tacks a wry tail on -tale 
which raises the eyebrows, stretdbes the lips, and 
reveals the teeth. Good! 

The Ether Vibrates, like a chorus of violins playing 
musicians with hack-saws: the Editor, of course, con- 
ducting “The Waste-Basket Concerto” by Postman. 
Bergey plugs the mag fine— his gals are all “startled”. 
The publications review is excellent and unique. I am 
mailing a “Primer of Versification” to the Editor, whose 
humor is strained only through the little grey me^es 
of his startling durability. — 6702 Windsor Ave., Berwyn, 
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“Do you Havena more like that?” 
A pun we’ll use for filler 
But since it is so ghastly fiat 
We’ll have to take Manila. 
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^O-page FREE BOOK explains the causes 
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Close — very close, Paul — but no cigar. 

WASSAIL, WASSO 

by J. Wasso Jr. 



Dear Ed: 1 don’t agree with Gerry de la Ree on 
Margaret St. Clair. Her wacky future domestic series 
is delightful! We need something like that In our 
regular fare of sciencefiction and fantasy, no matter 
how unusual the latter may be. 

Dan Mulcahy: In re your note to Peter Tappan, I 
would like to say that Lovecraft Is one of my greatest 
favorites but so is Captain Future. (And in radio 1 
enjoy Walter Winchell as much as I do soap operas; 
and a sjrmphony concert as much as either.) I’m 
catholic m my tastes, not a purist. 

Miss Carey’s letter deserves a gold medal. 

Jack Clements: More and more letters from femme 
fans! 

Marion Zimmer: An sf -fantasy novel with the hero- 
ine as the central character by all means! 

Pull-eze Lee make it Billie again! 

If TEV letters were all like Mrs. Holder’s (not nec- 
essarily complimentary, but sane, mature and logical) 

you could call this department Seventh Heaven. 

119 Jackson Ave., Pen Argyl, Penna. 



We have no arguments with your conclu- 
sions, Herr Wasso, but not only have we no 
gold (or any other kind of) medal to hang 
on Miss Carey but we can’t find her letter in 
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the oflSce copy of SS for jtily. Maybe in an- 
other issue? Please elucidate. 

GODSEND 

by Jim Leary 

Dear Editor: IVe just finished reading the July 
STARTLING. Boy. what an issue I After the recent 
slump, it was certainly a Godsend. At any rate, here’s 
my opinion of things. 

The cover — evidently, this type of cover is what 
sells the mag and it's what the readers want, so more 
power to Bergey. Still, those colors could be Just a 
little less glarmg. 

First place to “When Shadows Fall.” I hope to see 
a lot more of Hubbard in future Issues. Now that 
you’re getting authors that are the best in the field, 
I’d like to suggest van Vogt (We've got him— Ed.). 
With him, your magazine would be next to complete. 

"The Valley of Creation” is next. It reminded me 
greatly of the Jungle Books. In my opinion. Hamilton 
IS the most consistent author in science-fiction. His 
stories are always good. Only the excellence of Hub- 
bard’s stoiy kept this from first place. 

“Realities Unlimited” gets third place. 

“Hard Luck Dlggins” — Do I detect a series? 

"When the Earm Lived” — ^It hurts to put Kuttner 
down this far. but after all. he wasn’t as good then 
as he Is now. If you can’t get better HaU of Fame ma- 
terial than this, you’d better drop the feature. 

"Quis Custodiet” — ^Another "after the big war” story. 

"Perfect Servant” — No comment. 

“All of the stories were better than average this 
Is^e. Keep It up. 

Now, lor the main part of the magazine — TBIV. 

Ronald Wagner — ^To most people, pseudo-science 
means the stufl that is published in the Sunday Sup- 
plement. In addition they connect It with that “I- 
have-been-ln-the-caves” type of thing. If you wish to 
be associated with either of these, why then tell people 
that you like pseudo-science. Personally, you’re wel- 
come to my share of both of them. 

Rick Sneary — So you want world peace, eh? Let 
me show you the mistake In that. If the world is at 
peace it will eventually be united. ’The central au- 
thority would gain more and more power until it 
controlled everything the people did. Now. the people 
in charge would tty to ban all but the best literature. 
To most people, science-fiction (being printed on 
paper) does not come under ihe heading of gi 
literature or even literature. 

Thus, sf would be banned. 'Think of it! No more 
STARTLINGs or TWS’s. Old Merrittales would be 
sold under the counter of the local poolhall. ’The stf 
authors would have to loorfc for a living (Oh no. it’s too 
horrible I). Finlay would be doing drawings for an- 
atomy textbooks. ’The poor fans would be forced to 
leave their dens for the open air. and (ugh!) sunlight. 
All of us would be eventually put into concentration 
camps. 

Therefore. I say. “Down with world peace and up 
with fandom! Arise comrads, the Revolution is at 
hand !” 

Nuft said. 

Concerning Captain Future. Wasn’t there supposed 
to be a final story to the series, where Cap would 
return to Deneb? I for one liked some of the Captain 
Future stories and although I’m thumbs down on the 
magazine being brought back. I’d like to see the final 
story published for old time’s sake. You could print 
the story, and marry oft Cap. ’That would end the 
series and everyone would be haopy. I personally 
would buy two copies of the mag if you would do it. 
How’s about It ED? 

Well, if you print this. I’ll be around with more. 
If you don’t, I might write anyway. There, you’re 
trapped! — 4718 Forest Hills Road, Rockford, III. 

Sound as a dollar, me lad, sound as a 
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train bones. Write todav for SMt boob 
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dollar Let’s keep science fiction fandom in 
the woodwork and \mder stones where it 
belongs. Hot cha! 

PALMWAY PREMIER 

by Leroy Eastin 

Dear Ed: This letter marks my premier effort to any 
mag of any sort, so please overlook If it sounds sort 
of amateurish. I guess the first thing to do is to re- 
view the crop of stories in the last ish of Startling, 
Here goes — 

All in all. July was a top-notch issue, the stories 
prying from fair to excellent. “Valley of Creation” 
is first Didn't start off so well, but got a lot more 
interesting as it went along. Second is “Realities Un- 
limited”, followed by “Qute Custodiet?”, a neat story 
on the post-atomic-war theme. “When the Earth 
lived” Is next 

Couldn’t you print a class of story that is a little 
better for your Hall of Fame? But, I guess you can’t 
please everyone. “When Shadows Fall” was a good 
mood story. I could imagine just how poor Mankin 
i^t, and the other Earthmen, trying to get aid from 
the wealthy galactic governments. 

“Perfect Servant’’ comes trailing near the end. By 
the way, if you hadn’t noticed. Tobor, spelled back- 
wards, ^lls robot. Last of all, comes “Hard Luck 
Diggings ’ I’ve read better and I’ve read worse. 
So much for the stones, now for the artwork. 

.. cover — u^! Nuf said. The interiors were some- 

thing else again. Let me tell you something. Hang 
on to IHnlay. He’s great. Who Illustrated “Perfect 
Servant’ and “Quis Custodiet?” Just wondered. ' 

And now for the real purpose of ray letter. I’ve 
just gotten started in fandom, though I’ve been read- 
ing stf. for quite a while. I’m going to wait awhile 
^fore I get really active in fandom until I get the 
hang of it. But right now, I’m looking for some fan 
to correspond with and chew the fat with about ye 
olde stf. I can guarantee answering each letter within 
a reasonably short time, even though it’s only a post 
card. I can write a good letter when I want to. 
And, another thing— I put into my letters what I 
get from my pen pals. If the letters I receive are 
long, mine will be likewise. All letters are typ^ too. 
Where I live, there aren’t many people who are sym- 
pathetic to my t 3 Tpe of literature, so I walk alone in 
stf. in my neighborhood. I’m in the market for a sub- 
scription to a fanzine, too. What do the dam things 
look like, anyhow? 

So, dear editor, if you’d kindly print this letter, 
rd appreciate it greatly. You can look to Lake Worth 
for quite a few letters in the future, and maybe I’ll 
become a second Rick Sneary, or Lin Carter, or some- 
ffiing.— 110 South Palmway, hake Worth, Florida, 

Okay, fans and fanettes, here’s a lad wait- 
ing for you to get busy. So — get busy. 

"BUGGSIE" SEAGULL AGAIN 

by Bob Farnham 

Dear Ed: My apologies for calling you a bug-heh- 
heh — no ofiense was intended, I assure you! I would 
like to call you something — other than swear-words, 
that Is (Oh boy — 1 bet I catch it for that one!). 

Have just ended the usual session with the July 
SS. and altho It Is too much to hope for another letter 
Jn TEV so soon. I have simply got to tell you what a 
swell story was the Valley of Creation. It has been 
since way before Cap Future that I have read a story 
so well-written, so packed jam-full of action, inter- 
est and all-too-true-to-life-ness. 

I could not put the mag down till I had finished 
reading It. and 1 was docked \<i a day’s pay for being 
late to work an hour. Saw the notice by Jim Harmon 
on Page 8 about the Illinois Science fiction Fans — 
that name has been changed to Science Fiction-In- 
ternational and I (a-HEM!) am acting Zlne Editor — 
till the returns on the votes are all in. 

Say— want to thank you for the idea re the lapel- 
buttons. If the Idea Is adopted, you’ll get a button 
for a look-see. Margaret St. Cl^r bad a really good 
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story in Quis Custodiet. (Cussed. Oh Diet?) It’s her 
first at serious stuff and is darn good. M-O-R-E, Mar- 
geret, M-O-R-E!! 

Kuttner’s story was good, but not up to some of his 
works. Dr. Kent was right. It’s the same old world. 
Ain’t it. I did not care for the inside illos. Finlay 
goes in too heavily for the semi-undraped Ferns. He 
could take lessons from Bergey. 

And I want to know just WHOM Phillip Gray 
thinks HE is — calling Bergey’s pics “slushy ? EH? 
Bergey has Finlay skinned 40 ways from the first dip 
of the brush. Finlay?? P-T-O-O-I-EnH! GIMMIE 
BERGEY!!!!! Once again I call attention to the fact 
that BERGEY HAS ILLUSTRATED A POINT IN THE 
STORY — something that 99^2% of the rest of the ar- 
tists overlook. 

Whether deliberately or not is hard to say. Sorry 
to know that Astra Zimmer has a bad knee. Her 
letters really give life to TEV and I hope she doesn’t 
break an arm next. A ranid recovery. Astra! 

Hugh Alien — don’t fret about trimmed edges. Heh — 
you’ll get trimmed when you get married. And 
how you will!! 

By the way, Ed; seems to me I saw something on a 
certain Rejection Slip re SS preferring straight STF 
stuff — what is Valley of Creation if it isn’t Ftsy?-?-? 
Tsk. Tsk. 

Yes sir! It’s the same old world! 

You are right! Oh — ^how right!! Don’t ever let 
Brackett and Bradbury even see each other! The 
more stories you can get from those two, the better! 

Rex Ward — Got the dime OK— but what happened 
to you? Lose your pen or your typewriter? Or both? 
Let’s hear from you. 

Oh yes — and the cover. It was good. Can't any one 
kick about the Gal’s scanty dress under the circxmi- 
stances in the pic. 

Thanks again, Ed., for a swell issue. Hope the 
next is as good . — 1139 East 44th St., Chicago 15, III. 



What we prefer to run in TWS and SS and 
what we have to settle for are frequently two 
totally different pots of bouillabaise. When a 
fantasy comes in that is so darned good we 
can’t afford to let it out of the shop — ^well, 
we buy it and run it. But we maybe (and 
are) hollering long and loudly for more stf. 

Well, this brings to a conclusion the longest 
TEV in history. Hope it suits you-all. It’s 
fun putting the darned thing together any- 
way. So long for now. We’ll be seeing you 
next month in TWS. 

—THE EDITOR. 
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Available Seporateiy with Front Panel Attached ...Also 
Complete Radio^Phono Consoles like this Beautiful . . . 



SYMPHONY GRAND 

lAM-FM RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 

A magnificent musical instrument aiul b master- 
piece of cabinet design. Offers worid>ranging radio 
reception and newest automatic Intermix Record 
Changing Phonograph. Uses powerful Series 19 
AM'FM Radio Ch^Is, Giant 14 )^' Panasonic 
ISpeaker: Tri*Magnadyne Coil System; Built-Ia 
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Learn BAKING Af Home 



Baking Is one of America s high fndustrlea In wages. 

Nearly depression-proof. Thorough basic home course w 
lays sound foundation. If you have aptitude, write for 
FREE BOOKLET.‘*Opportunittesln Commercial Baking." 
NationalBakingSchool. 1.31S Mich.Ave.oDept.l808, ChicagoSU^^ 

If Ruptured 
Try This Out 

Modem Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 

Without Torturous Truss Wearing 



An *‘eye-opening” revelation in sensible and comfortable 
redudlsle rupture protection may be yours for the asking, 
without cost or obligation. Simply send name and address 
to William S. Rice, Inc„ Dept. 1-C, Adams. N Y, and full 
details of the new and different Rice Method will be srat 
you Free. Without hard flesh-gouging pads or tormenting 
pressure, here’s a Support that has brought joy and comfort 
to thousands — by releasing them from Trusses with 
springs and straps, that bind and cut. Designed to securely 
hold a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet give 
freedom of body and genuine comfort. For full info rm a tioo 
— write today! 
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Nrwijr developed Policy Selector en> 
ables you to quickly determine the 
beet life iiuurancc policy for your 
perticuUr neede. Shows you how to 
buy it right. Eneblce you to get 
more protection for your insurance 
dollar. 

SENT FREE**** The Service 
**SEL£CT-A. POLICY** insurance 
planner is yours for the asking. No 
cost. No obligation. Sent BY MAIL! 
No agent will call* Just write— 



Llt« SIJl 

Tho traVICE LIFB INSURAWCB C0.» 603, Omaha 2, Nebr. 




WHY WEAR 
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When dazxlfaia Zhroone from the 
mlBM of te-ftwar niTBtie East are 
•o •fftetive and UMepennvef Thrill'* 
tee beaatr. stand add, true baekst 
Kxeaisite Bottothiea Seebeforeyoo 
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National 
Zircon Company 
Dept. 5>RN 

Wheel fnst W. Va.1 
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FREE! 




WOUCHTSHAVE WINGS 



YOU CAN inAuence ethers with 
your thinking! Lcem to imprcsa 
ethers favor^ly— grf ecress yaer 
Afres. Let the Roskrucians show 
you how to uee the power ol mind. 
For /ree^it write Scribe 
TltollOSIClIUCtANS (AMORC) 
San Jose. California 



SELL COUNTER CARD PRODUCTS 

Build a good.paylng business of your own. Cal 
on defers of all kinds; show Datlonally>advei 
tised Aspirin. Cosmetics, Razor Blades and 20i 
other neceasliieii. anrf tA,. 




Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 



MEN AND WOMEN, 18 tO SO 

Swedish Massage graduates make 850, 875 or 
more per week. Large full time incomes from 
hospitals, sanitoriums, clubs or private prac- 
tice. Others make good money In spare time. 
You can win independence and prepare for 
future security by training at home and 
qualifying for Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 
ag.pBge Illustrated Book FREE^Nowl 
THE COLLEGE OP SWEDISH MASSAGE 
Dept. 863P» 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 



PULVEX“* 



POWDER 



WITH 5% DDT 

... for do^ Kills fisas and' 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5. 
7 days. Many home uses. 

OR WtTH ROTENONE 

... for cats, dogs. Quickly 
kills fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single «x>L 
Pre-war formula. 
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REVIEW OE THE 
SCIENCE EICTION 
EAN TEIBLICATIONS 



T he best new feinzine in some time 
appeared on the “market” recently 
and merits separate review. Entitled 
THE MOON PUDDLE its inaugural issue 
was published by Garven Berry, P.O. Box 
#633, Galveston, Texas, and Chad Oliver, 
Harper Star Route, Kerrville, Texas. Pub- 




lished irregtdarly and without charge, it is 
an hilarious satire on fandom, stf and just 
about anything else whose soft underbelly 
tempts the editorial shafts of Messrs. Berry 
and Oliver. 

Dr. Keller has come up with an introduc- 
tion which is perfectly keyed to the intelli- 
gent zanyism of this 38-page ’zine, which in- 
cludes such travesties as “Simians, Swords 
and Supermen” by “L. Sprague de Willy,” 
“The Last of the Lensmen” by “Dr. E. E. 
Jones, Ph.D.,” and “Creep, Chaddo” by Chad 
Oliver himself. 

“There is room,” says Dr. Keller in his in- 
troduction, “to doubt that the astronomical 
Lovecraft” (Author of the famous MOON 
POOL) “would not approve of such a no- 
menclature but . . . this first issue of THE 
MOON PUDDLE will be a collector’s item.” 

Since only 50 copies have been printed, 
we suspect &at Dr. Keller is right. This is a 
swell job. 

From Francis R. Fears, 6 Ferme Park 
Mansions, Ferme Park Road, Crouch End 
N.S., London, England, comes a note regard- 
ing an active British fan society. Says Mr. 
Fears, in part — 

The “London Circle” meets at the 'White Horse 
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Inn every Thursday evening and the gathering 
is quite informal, including fans, editors and 
writers. New fans have told us that the success 
of the Circle is due to its informality. 

We held the first postwar science fiction con- 
vention in London this year, attended by more 
than fifty fans and have published a convention 
booklet containing reports of the Whitcon and 
articles on Anglofandom. 

During the past three years the London Circle 
has given active support to “Fantasy Review” 
and has introduced many newcomers to the 
American science fiction magazines, which are 
extremely scarce over here because of the Board 
of Trade ban. We are running a library, the 
Cosmos, which is available to all fans. 

We are planning next year’s convention and 
hope that any fans interested in the London 
Circle will address their inquiries to me. Circle 
Secretary. 

Okay, that takes care of the preliminaries. 
The A-list is fat this time, the B-list thin, 
but let’s at them and away — 

ASTRA’S TOWER (Vol. 1, No. 2), R.FD. #1, 
East Greenbush, New York, Editor, Marion 
“Astra” Zimmer. Published monthly, free to con- 
tributors. 

Somewhat sloppy printing mars this issue, which is 
otherwise lively, intelligent and quite in the best 
Zimmer traditions. George Caldwell and Billie Lee 
Randolph contribute stories. Bill Oberfleld heads the 
article listings with a provocative “Are Science Fic- 
tion Fans Crazy?" Ackerman and Thyrll Ladd abet 
the editor in the book-review department and there 
is, of course, plenty of poetry. Good fun. 

CANADIAN FANDOM (No. 15), 118 St. George 
Street, Toronto 5, Canada. Editor, Beak Taylor. 
Published quarterly. 10^ per copy, 3 copies 25^. 

A good big issue of what has come to be one of the 
steadiest fanzines in the field. A grim note is strudr 
by Alistair Cameron’s long article on “Personal Sur- 
vival in Atomic Warfare” — but a tendency toward 
such heavyweight subjects as the above and Beak 
Taylor’s geological yawn on mountain growth and 
“Erotica and Modem Life” by the increasingly 
ubiquitous Dr. Keller is offset by the usual number of 
japes and jests to keep light hearted folk in fettle. 

FAN ARTIS^ (Vol. 1, No. 1), Box #105, Los 
Aamos, California. Editor unlisted. I^blished 
irregularly. 10# per copy, seven copies 60#. 

A newcomer put out by a California club calling 
themselves the Fantasy Artisan Group. Sprightly stufl, 
well presented by such familiar fanzine names as 
Ken Brown, Jerri Bullock, John Grossman, Russ 
Manning and Bill Kroll. Leading article, on “Fan- 
tastic Art" is — don’t tell us you’ve guessed it — ^by Dr. 
David H. Keller. When does he sleep? 

FANOMENA (B), 200 Williamsboro Street, Ox- 
ford, North Carolina. Editor, Andy Lyon. Pub- 
lished irregularly, free to FAPA members. 

This issue is dedicated to (Oh, nol) Dr. David H. 
Keller and features a savage satire on the problems of 
prozine story selling written by him and entitled THE 
UL’TIMATE VICTOR'y. Also included are a sotmd 
essay on “The Arts of Writing” by Dr. Keller, letters 
on Dr. Keller and his work by August Derleth. Sam 
Moskowitz, Chad Oliver. Paul Dennis O’Connor, Don- 
ald Wollheim, Paul Spencer, Thomas P. Hadley, Andy 
Lyon and a letter from Dr. Keller himself. 'The sum 
of his other contributions to this issue is meagre, in- 
cluding only two short stories, INDEPENDENCE and 
NONE SO BLIND. We banzai to Dr. Keller. 

[Turn page} 



CRACKS, ITCHING b.tws.nTOES? 

Help Yourself to Quick Relief with QDINSANA 
—Amazing Results on Athlete’s Foot! 

Tests prove that 9 out of 10— even advanced cases 
—get complete relief from itching, burning Athlete’s 
Foot after 30-day Quinsana treatment. 

Quinsana’s antiseptic action helps prevent the 
growth of the fungi that cause Athlete’s Foot. It 
works fast to end the misery of itching, crackhig 
peehng between toes. And daily QuinSana use 
helps prevent recmrence of Athlete’s Foot! 

Reliave burning tired feet! Soothing, cooling 
Quinsana Foot P 9 wder helps keep feet dry, co^ 
fortable. It aids in absorbmg excessive iierspira- 
tion. Quinsana helps combat foot odor. 

Shake Ouinsana on your feet Shake It In shoes to 
absorb moisture. Use Quinsana eveiy d^. 

M?ririeM QUINSANA POWDER 
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EYE- 
GLASSES 
BY MAIL 

16 Days' Trial 

Write Today for Free Catalog. Send No Money. 
ADVANCE SPECTACLE COMPANY 
537 South Dearborn Street, Dept# T«11, Chicago# III* 




Oet Into the Yital meat indostrr. Omdse. practl- 
cal Home TralninB based on 2S reara proyen in- 
struction method used at NaUonal*s famous red- 
school. Prepares you for bigger pay as Meat 
Cutter, superrlsor, market manager or more money 
in your own store. Go as rapidly as your spare 
fcrua- wrmlts. Diploma. Start NOW to turn yout 

laoney. S^d fprP^E bulletin today. No obligation. 
National School of Meat Cuttinp, lne„ Div, Tfl-31, Toledo 4, Ohio 






RHEUMATISM? 

\ARTHRinS7 NEURmST 
SCIATICA? 

FREE BOOK 

describiag die proven, spedalized orettmeoc that hat bceo 
anuudogl^ successful in oombatdog rbeumatism, arthritis 
and sinular painful disorders. This illustrated book 
''jRJHEUMAlTSM” fiiUy explains causes and effects » • « 
tells you WHY drugs and medidnes afford but ceffipotaty 
lelieL Delay may be dangerous. 

LEARN ABOUT SPECIAUZED TREATMENT 

Send for FREE Book coday^a postcard will do. No 
obUgadoo. Write today. 

JAUCUMC Dq»L 504. Exedsior Sprii«s, Mr. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
AND ALLIED 
MECHANICS 
at Home in 
Spare Time 



Would you like a good pay Job 
In the fast'growlng Diesel and 
Automotive Industry? Install, 
maintain and repair Diesel. semi- 
Diesel, or gasoline engines in 
your choice of many interesting 
fields. Or operate your own serv- 
ice shop or commercial gai*agel 
Our Master Shop Method 
Nome Trainiag OuaHhes You 
for These Opportunities 
We teach you not only basic 
Diesel engine principles, con- 
struction and repair, but the 



more specialized flelds of Diesel 
fuel Injection, automotive car- 
buretion, ignition and motor 
tune-up. spare Time Work les- 
sons help you earn V<hHe you 
tearnt ^nd the coupois today for 
Free Sample Lesson and big 
Opportunity Book containing 
complete Information. 

Home Study and Resident 
Training Offered 
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FANTASY ADVERTISER (Vol. 3, No. 1), 
1503% 12th Avenue, Los Angeles 6, California. 
Editor, Gus Willmorth. Published bi-monthly. 
10^ per copy, 50^ per year. 

This photo-offset (Do yop get that, Gus?) pocket- 
sized magazine is far and away the best thing around 
for collectors and swappers of stf material. Samuel 
Anthony Pepples with an erudite and informative 
article on "The Technique of Fantasy Collecting" has 
the lead editorial spot. Packed tight with dope for 
fans. 

FANTASY REVIEW (Vol. 2, No. 9), 115 Wan- 
stead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. Editor, Walter 
Gillings. Published bi-monthly. 15^ per copy, 75^ 
per year. 

Top British ’zine and one of the best in the field 
anywhere. This issue is given largely to book reviews 
but the articles are informative and the fan chatter 
and prozlne reviews by Messrs. Lindsay and Slater are 
as full of interest to American readers as they are to 
British. Continued excellence of FR is a heartening 
signpost on the road to a healthy International stfan- 
dom. 
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Nktionat Schools, Dept. TF-AX 
4000 South Figueroa Street 
Los Angeles 37, California 



Mail in envelope 
or paste on 
penny postal. 



I Send me your FREE: book and the santple lesson of your course. 
S 1 understand no salesman will call on me. 



FANTASY TIMES (Vol. 3, Nos. 5 & 6), 101-02 
Northern Boulevard, Corona, New York. Editor, 
James V. Taurasi. Published monthly. 15^ per 
copy, 2 copies 250. 



About the best newzine currently operating, backed 
with continuing studies of pro and fanzines alike, as 
well as books and fanchatter. A must for all fans. 
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OED LEG TROUBLE 
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Easy to use Vlsfxise Home MethoU. Heals many 
cdd leg sores caused by leg congestion. varicosB 
veins, swollen legs and Injuries or no cost fop 
trial tf it fails to show results in 10 days. De- 
scribe your trouble and get a FREE BOOK. 
T. G. VISCOSE COMPANY 
140 N» Deofbofn Street, Chicogo 7 , Illinois 



HAMSmS 

The new wonder animals from Syria. 
Often called Toy Bears. Delightful pets. 
Everyone wants them. Laboratories need 
thousands. Clean, odorless. Raise any- 
where. A profitable and interesting hobby 
or business. We furnish breeders and instruc- 
tions. Write today for free book. 

GULF HAMSTERY, 1537 BASIL ST., MOBILE, ALA. 
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STUDY AT HOME for PERSONAL SUCCESS 
am* LARGER EARNINGS. S9 years expert in- 
structim — over 114,000 tudents enrolled. LL.B. 
Degree awarded. AL text. furalBhed. Easy p^- 
ments. Send for FREE BOOK NOW I 
AMFRICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Pspt. Sb»T 646 N. Michigan Ave.. Chieaflo H, ill. 

Free for Asthma 



If you suffer with attack, of Asthma and choke and 
gasp for breath, if restful sleep is difficult because of the 
struggle to breathe, don't fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Company for a FREE trial of the FRON- 
TIF R ASTHMA MEDICINE, a preparation for temporary 
symptomatic relief of paroxysms of Bronchial Asthma. No 
matter where you live or whether you have faith in any 
medicine under the sun, send today for this free trial. It 
will cost you nothing. 

Frontibr Asthma Co. 71-C Frontier Bldo. 

462 Niagara St. Buffalo 1, N. Y. 



FANTASY COMMENTATOR (Vol. 2, No. 7), 7 
East 235th Street, New York 66, New York. 
Editor, A. Langley Searles. Published quarterly. 
250 per copy, 5 copies $1.00. 

An imusuaily good issue of the heavyweight of fan- 
zines. Book reviews and poetry (by Joe Schaumberger 
this time) are up to standard, along with well-re- 
searched delvings into old fantastic magazines — but 
the magazine stands out on three special counts. Sam 
Moskowltz’s immortal Immortal Storm, a history of 
fandom, hits an unusually lively high, James Warren 
Thomas has a thoroughly erudite article on the occult 
authenticity of Bulwer-Lytton and Dr. Keller (Holy if 
not sacred cow!) comes up with a truly brilliant study 
of the decadent hereditary background of H. P. Love- 
craft which is the most interesting single study we 
have read about the old master. Fine stuff all the way! 

IF! (Vol. 1, No. 3), 705 West Kelso, Inglewood, 
California. Editor, Conrad Pederson. Published 
irregularly. 100 per copy, 6 copies 500. 

A bright pocket-sized fanzine, containing the cur- 
rently inevitable and interesting article by Dr. Keller 
(sic!), this time on the matter of fiction plots. Also 
bright prozlne notes by Joe Kennedy, a review of Dr. 
Smith's “Triplanetary” by Don Wilson and stories and 
articles of varying merit and Interest by the Editor, 
Norm Storer and Don Hutchison. 

OPERATION Fi!WTAST (Vol. 1, No. 4), River- 
side, South Brink, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, 
England. Editors, Lt. K. F. Slater & Joyce Slater. 
Published irregularly. Free. 

A voluble and chatty if sloppily printed British fan- 
zine, dominated by Mr. Slater rather than Dr. Keller, 
who for some reason is not present. John Newman’s 
short fantasy, "The Daemon of Fantasy", has amusing 
aspects. Plenty of gossip in Slater’s articles and de- 
partments. Just a fair issue. 

SCIENCE FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION 
(Vol. 1, No. 1), Box A (Employee), Kings Park, 
Long Island, New York. Editor, Franklin M. 
Dietz, Jr. Published quarterly. 150 per copy. 
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A well-printed and Illustrated offset job, tending 
heavily to the scientific, with articles on Dr. Stein- 
metz, development of robot brains and a short piece 
(with pics) on “Fish Fossils" by Professor John A. 
Quigly. Sam Moskowitz handles the book reviews. 
We suspect some of the articles need more meat and 
fewer pics. 

SHANGRl LA (No. 6), Apartment '|f20, 1H6 
Georgia Street, Los Angeles 15, California. Edi- 
tor, Dale Hart. Published bi-monthly. 10^ per 
copy, 3 copies 25^. 

Best regular item in this denicotinized version of the 
club journal of the LASFS is the meeting reports of 
the Society by Jean Cox, Tigrina's successor. They 
are gaily malicious as always. Dr. Keller (we sur- 
render) is present with an accoimt of one man’s im- 
pressions on encountering California fandom more or 
less head on. Still worth the dime it costs. 

SPACEWARP (Vol. 3, Nos. 2 and 3), 2120 Bay 
Street, Saginaw, Michigan. Editor, Arthur H. 
Rapp. Published monthly. 10^ per copy, 3 copies 
25(1. 

Two good issues of this sloppily mimeographed ’zine 
which at last swing it into the A-list category. Radell 
Nelson’s intriguing “A Fan Looks at Bradbury” in the 
May issue is matched in interest by June stories and 
fact pieces from the typewriters of Wrai Ballard, Edi- 
tor Rapp, T. T. Huneycutt, Redd Boggs, Donn Brazier 
and Vaughn Greene. Not the best on the list by a 
long shot by a much improved fanzine. 

SPARX (Vol. 2, No. 1), 75 Sparks Street, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. Editor, Henry M. 
Spelman 3d. Published quarterly. 10(! per copy. 

This is the ’zine that contains the other letter 

[Turn page] 



Picture - Packed 



ENTERTAINMENT 



NOW ON SALE— ONLY 



15c EVERYWHERE 




On Every Page! 



FA IS€ TF e TH 

FIT TIGHT 

With One Application 

Professionally Developed AMAZING 

LIN. 0 -DENT 



REAL COMFORT INSTANILT 
FOR ALL PLATE WEARERS 
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UNO-DENt, Inc. LirrSrf.'rZi. 

f LINO-OENT, INC., Dept. T2 

I 1199 Broadway. New Vork Ip N. V, 1 
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□ upper 51^25 
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RUPTURED? 

Oet Relief This Proven Way 

Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
— press heavily on hips and spine — enlarge opening- 
fall to hold rupture? You need the Clnthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad bolds at real 
opening — follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, “Advice To Ruptured,” and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 

Clutbe Sons. Dept. 33. Bloomfield. New Jersey 

2^Scrafchinq 

May Cause Infection 

Relieve itching caused by eczema; 
athlete’s foot, pimiMes— other itch- 
ii^trouble3.UsecooIing,medicated 
D.D.D.Pre s cr i p ti on.Grea^ess,8tain- 
le8a.Calai8itchingfast.35c trial bottle 
I^oves it— or money l^ck. Ask your 
druggist for D« D. D. PrM^lptioii. 
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^When the agony of chafing skurabnost seta 
you crazy, try HOBSON’S DerMA-ZemA' 
Ointment. Hobson’s Derma-Zema Oint- 
ment has been famous for 50 years in 
helping babies and adults to relieve hot 
weather chafing. Just wash the chafed spot 
with toilet soap. Then rub in Derma-Zema.. 
Immediately, you will feel a glow of relief 
you never had before. Get Derma-Zema 
at your drug or department store today. 
But don’t just ask for Derma-Zema. Ask 
for Hobson’s Derma-Zema Ointment by 
name and get what you ask for— >S9c. 



rOUARE UNDER ARREST! 



H«lp Brins Crooks to JwsBco Threngb Sclsntlflo 

CRIME DETECTION! 




f ger Printing, Hi 
I Secret Service 1 
' Ov«r 800 of ell Am . 

fi eat8or gxmdnate.WeceD^epere yoafor this 
ig spere tiino. Write todey* etetinsasef for * 

iNSniDIE OF AITUEO SOEIItE, 1920 Smjtik Alt.. Dcfb 7968, Okw 40. a 



'STARlijIlG Was Afraid to Print” — ^whlch, from the 
pen of Oave Thomas, condsts In a mild blast at Henry 
Kuttner’s "The Mask of Circe" (SS, May, 1948) for 
being "derivative" from one of the Merrittales. We’d 
probably have run the letter if we had got It. The 
rest of the book is alert if sophomoric — with nothing 
outstanding to note. 

’THE FANSCIENT (Vol. 2, No. 2), 3435 NE 38th 
Avenue, Portland 13, Oregon. Editor, Donald B. 
Day. Published quarterly. 15^ per copy, 4 copies 
50 ^. 

An Impressive offset job, both for content and art, 
but one whose semi-pocketbook size makes for rather 
hard reading. Waible and Berry do the best of the 
artwork and a self-profile, along with an excellent 
photograph, by Jack Williamson, noted stf author, 
headlights the printed matter. Well worth the price of 
an 8-power reading glass. 

THE MUTANT (Vol. 2, No. 2), 22180 Middlebelt, 
Box #384, Farmington, Michigan. Editor, George 
Young. Published bi-monthly. 10^ per copy, 50^ 
per year. 

Messrs. Nelson, Rapp, Groover. Singer and Boggs 
take over in this organ of the Michigan Science Fan- 
tasy Society, with Genevieve K. Stephens handling the 
poetry assignments in her usual gifted style. A 
lengthy and complex piece In which the gentlemen 
listed above treat each other as Bems is probably 
more amusing to their own groups than to the general 
reader. 

THE SYDNEY FUTURIAN (No. 8), 160 Beach 
Street, Coogee, Sydney, NSW, Australia. Editor, 
Graham Stone. Published irregularly. 3d per 
copy. 



air 

RIFLES 



pioneers - leaders 

SEND FOR FREEIFOLDER OF UTEST MODELS TODAY 

If 70 U want a REAL GUN for PRACTICAL USE Inside OP 
outdoors set a SAFE • CLEAN - ECONOMICAL - BENJAMIN 
with Adjustable Power and Amaiing Accuracy. For BEST 
RESULTS use BENJAMIN H-C PELLETS. JMRITE AT_ONC.E4 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 876 MARION ST., ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 



AMAZING KUSHIONTRED 
SHOES.'^ Soft as a Glove 



EARN 9X00.00 A WEEK SELLINO 
SIX PAIR OF SHOES DAILY! 

Make money ahowing fast-selling men's, 
women's, children's shoes. Blagic CUSHION 
Inncrsole clinches easy sales. Wide varied, 
out^nding values. Advance commissions 
to 93.00 per pair plus Cash bonus. Ex- 
perience xmnecessary. Samples supplied 

without cost. Write TODAY for full 
_ details and FREE outm. 

TANNEItS SHOE CO.» 326 Boston 10, Mass. 



FREE OUTFIT 





SHAVE 

BATH 

WASH 



Dept. 1414 



MIDWEST MERCHANDISE MART 



ELKHORN, WIS. 



A slim but thoughtfully constructed little fanzine 
from Down Under, mostly of member interest despite 
a "Salute to the Torcon” which shows conunendable 
enterprise. Australian fandom is just getting going 
and can use encouragement. 

TRITON, 505 Washington Avenue, Apt. 7, Port- 
land, Maine. Editors, Edmund Cox & Russell H. 
Woodman. Published quarterly. No price listed. 

A newcomer, neatly printed but with poor artwork. 
A good article on Australian fandom by Vol Moles- 
worth high-spots this issue, which does not quite ful- 
fill the avowed literary intentions of its editors. How- 
ever, this is a new entry in the fanzine field and may 
well pull together in an issue or two. 

TYMPANY (Vol. 2, No. 1), 514 West Vienna 
Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. Editor, Robert 
L. Stein. Published biweekly. 5# per copy, 6 
copies 25#. 

Along with Fantasy Times the best newszlne cur- 
rently operating. A must for fans who want to know 
what is going on in their field of activity. 

Yes, a long A-list. And a mighty good one. 
Now for the B’s — 

OTHER WORLDS (Vol. 1. No. 3), 3401 6th Avenue, 
Columbus, Geor^a. Editor, Paul Cox. Published bi- 
monthly. No price listed. Contains reviews and fan- 
swap information — as Is only fitting for this direct de- 
scendant of the KAY MAR TRADER. 



REJECT (Vol. 1, No. 1), 548 North Dellrose, Wichita 6, 
Kansas. Editors, Tells Streiff & David Dee McGirr. 
Published irregularly. No price listed. A fittingly 
titled and very messy Item. 

SPEARHEAD (Vol. 1, No. 1), 817 Startling Avenue, 
Martinsville, Virginia. Editor, Thomas H. Ciarter. Pub- 
lished irregularly. Free <m request. An ambitious 
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’zine with A-Ust possibilities if developed. Don Wll- 
son, W. C. Butts. Tom Carter, Leslie Hudson and 
others are chief contributors to a lively issue which 
Includes an attack on an unnamed editor we sincerely 
hope is not ourselves. 



Sl^SHINE (No. 3), Route #4, Somerville, New Jersey. 
Mitor, Lloyd Alpaugh Jr. Published irregularly. No 
mice listed. Personal stuff by the editor, mostly for 
the benefit and amusement of his friends. 



STFANATK;: (Vol. l. No. 2). c/o YMCA, Warren. Ar- 
kansas. Editor, Hugh Mclnnis. Published irregularly. 
No price listed. A pocket sized job with a bit of 
everything In it, some of it moderately amusing. Art 
Rapp contributes a couple of pieces and the editor has 
a page of mathematical tricks which help it a bit. 



THE ROCKET NEWS LETTER (Vol. 1, Nos. 17 and 18). 
91 Pine Street, Riverside. Illinois. Editor, Wayne 
Proell. Published monthly. 15^ per copy. $1.50 per 
year. This magazine is no longer the pretentious 
journal it was for some years — ^but it still packs plenty 
of dope for rocketaddlcts. 



VALHALLA (Nos. 4 and 5). 1724 Mississippi Street. 
Lawrence. Kansas. Editor, Norm Storer. Published 
Irregulariy. No price listed. The self-styled "Maga- 
®'®ndom" is fighting a valiant fight for 
survival In the face of resignations of many of its 
officers and as such deserves to be forgiven its short- 
comings. 



Well, that’s that for this issue. All in all, a 
fine lot of amateur publications, even if some 
recent big ones seem to be among the miss- 
ing. We’ll be looking forward to the next 
issue and hope you are the same. 

—THE EDITOR. 



Everybody Gives — 

Everybody Benefits! 




P ALL brings golden leaves and apple cider and RED 
FEATHERS. A million Americans will devote their 
time and energy this autumn to help make a success of 
their local Community Chest campaign. RED FEATHERS 
decorate the lapels of workers and givers, line the streets 
and windows of your town and ours, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

Earn your RED FEATHER by pledging your share for 
the RED FEATHER SERVICES in your nearest Commu- 
nity Chest. Give . . . give ENOUGH! 





CAN YOU FIX ITT 

Thess wonder boob teU 
stOT by step HOW to 
inaKe <li£Qcult repairs and 
^Justments, how to 
keep a car at maximum 
efficiency, including lat« 
est Improvements in car 
desum and operation. 
Bnsrfne troubles and how 
to correct them well 
covered. 

4 BIG.THICKVOLUMES 
Over 3700 pp., 2000 il« 
lustrations, wiring' dla> 
erams, etc., including 
— * engines. BeautI* 



lor a complete set of 4 Bia. Thick Auto 
2700 Pages! 
you are a mechanic or helper* 
owner or driver, 

^mlTiotr'oFF^' 

Mm’S? now 

.• . A permanent job 

kept In goofl 
*5.’^^** how" are In de- 

books will help 
you get and hold an important lob. or giiS 
you a chance to go Into business for your- 
or later. Any man who half tries 
to improve himseU can leam auto serricinc 
Quick reference 
method. Use the JIFFY INDEX to find 
answer to any auto prob- 
lem. Thew wonder books prepared by eleven 
g America's great automobUe engineers. 
Ma^ hundreds of valuable lllustrationa. 
Send the coupon TODAY. 

year’s consulting privileges wlth1 
our snglneers now given wifli I 
these books without oxSa chal^Sj 
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ful modernistic. iraese doom without extra charg^J 
able cioui binding. Vocattonol Publishert S ince 2Sff^ 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept, A849 ■ 

Drexal Ave. at S8th St., Chicago 37, III. 

I would like to examine your 4-'Volume Sot of Auto Books. T win 
pay the delivery charges only, but If I choose 1 may retum^tl^m 
express collect. If after 10. days' use I pref^to kelp %n 

** pay the balance at the «te of only g3 a mwth until 
$24.80 has been paid. Include consulting service as offered above. 
Name 



Address 



City State 

Please attach letter stating age, occupation, employer’s name*wd 
address, and name snd address of at least one business aa 

reference. Men in service, also please give home address. 




VETERANS GET 
SPECIAL PREFERENCE 
Many examinafiom 
expected soon 
City Moil Carriers 
City Pestoffiee Clerks 
Stenographers-Typists 
Messengers, Etc. 
Storekeeper- 
Gangers and others 
40-Page Book 
on Civil Service > 
FREE / 

Men / 



START 
as high as 
$3,351 Year 

Prepare NOW For 
Next Exammationa 



' FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 

(Not Government 
Controlled) 

Dept. F94 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Rush fo me, entirely free 
of charge* 40 page book 
with: (1) A full descrip- 
tion of U. S. Goremment 



jobs; (2) A list of U. S. 
Government jobs; (3) Tell me 
how to qualify for a job. 



Coupon 

today-* 
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DRAW for MONEY ! 



Be An ARTIST! 

PREPARE TODAY FOR THE 
FUTURE THAT LIES AHEAD 
Trained Artists Are Capoble of 
Earning $60, $75 AND MORE A WEEK 
Use your spars time to prspars for a qroflt* 
able Art Career! Start training at home, now! 

It's plnnnt utmI Interesting to study Art the 
W. S. A. way. COMMERCIAL ART, DESIONtNG* 
cartooning — all in one complete course. No 
previous Art experience necessary>~'we teach 
you 8tep>tiy*step by our pra^lcal home study 
method well-known store 1914. Write today 
for information and TREE BOOK, "ART FOR 
PLEASURE AND PROFlT"->telIa all about OUr 
course, material fumiahed, instruction eenrlce 
and commercial opportunities for you In art* 
STATE AGE. 

Course Approvecf Under 0,1. Bill 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Studio6eilM,Ilf$-15thSt.,N.W.,Wath,5,D.C. 






Jbnulni Pocket-SIzg ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 
Boils Faster than Cast 

S lac# in water, ptuy in eiectrio lockst, BOIL* 
WBE sosa to work at once, beatiny water for 
aathiny, clothes, diBhea.sbaviny, lOlneen. Beats 
fastar than averase sas bomer. Pocket-sizel 
Portable! Follow dlreetlons. SENONOMONEYI 
RMhname.address.we mall BOlL-QWlKat once. 
Pay postman $2.96 pins C.O.D. postal cfaaryea. If 
not pleased, return within 10 days for refaod. 

Zmx Co., Di|iL II E. HilUianl.Chlcatoll.llL 





BE A REAL ESTATE BROKER 
PA YS BIG! 



KASY TO LKARN — Start^ 

I ran yoar own business quieklv. 

Blany oradoates report making up to $1000 a month. Conrsi 
of etD^eoTera Safes. /Vo p arty M<xnaffement. Approwwg, 
24>ans,Aforf0aysaabGkimdred8Of related snbjei^.Conrae 
In home stody or ^aaareom Inetruetloa In leacMns 
mam^mawrn cftiM. Big uew IMustrated caUIog from this 
FRI*I* nationally known school. G« 1. Approreo. Sena 
■ a Post Card Today. _ 

WEAVER SCHOOL OP REAL ESTATE (Ea^ 193«) 
18-E.I>,r»hl,» Ro«d Dept. TP lUiMM City. Mo. 

“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS” 

AMAZING BOOKLET $1.00 

WRITE DEPT. 62 

"GAPOETS/'BOX 28, JACKSON HEiGHTS, NEW YORK 

WWWHRV9HHHHWVTFV! 

Genuine "Brilliant-White” dia- 
mond-like zircons. Hard for 
even ei^rts to tell the differ- 
ence. 14K rings. Large selection. 

Low PrlcM. One shown: 1-CL 
$9.95. Pay postman. Money-back 
guarantee. Big, FREE Catalog. 

U.S. Zircon Syndicate, 

I3» N. Clark St„ Dapt. 10, Chicogo 




2, III. 



ORDER NOW FOR HALLOWE’EN 



RUBBER MASKS 



Cover Entire Head 




CHECK MASK 
WANTED GMONKn 
LOLADT GBLACKFACE 
ilD MAN QCLOWN 
_ WAN blOlOT 
All above aro $2.98 
□SMTACUUS..$4.98 



So Lifelike People Gasp 

Molded from the best grade flexible 
rubber, these masks are so real, so 
life-})ke,/people actually gasp la 
astonishment and surprise. Coveren* 
tire head, jret you see tnroogb‘*eyes'\ 
breathe, smoke, talk, eat throagh 
mouth. Hand-painted for realism. 
Wonderful for every masking occa* 
sioB. For adults and children alike. 

SEND NO MONEYI 

State mask wanted and mail order to* 
day. On arrival pay Postman plus 
C. O. D. postage. Sanitary laws pro- 
hibit return of worn masks. We guar* 
antee all masks perfect. Write now. 
RUBBER-FORMOLOS, Inc., Dept, np 
•044 H.AV08DAUC, CHICAGO 31, lU* 



SCIENCE FICTION 

Bookshelf 

REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 



STRANGE PORTS OF CALL, 20 Masterpieces of Sci- 
ence-Fiction, selected by August Derleth, Pellegrini & 
Cudahy, Inc., €S Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y,, $3.75. 

A well mounted and well conceived an- 
thology of Stf which begins with “The Cun- 




ning of the Beast” by Nelson Bond and con- 
cludes with Philip Wylie’s “Blunder” and 
Ray Bradbury’s “The Million Year Picnia” 
“It is not by coincidence,” explains Mr. 
Derleth in his forward, “that Strange Ports of 
Call begins with a memorable allegory, in 
science-fiction terms, on the creation . . . smd 
that it should end with two stories of the 
earth’s destruction. . . Between them is a 
miniature history of mankind emd a glimpse 
of his future in terms of science-fiction.” 
Longest story is H. P. Lovecraft’s study of 
antarctic horror, “At the Mountains of Mad- 
ness,” a treatment of terror and “alien” 
archeology which, for all of its occasional 
wordiness, is highly effective. Lord Dunsany 
is present with “Mars on the Ether” as are 
Robert Heinlein with “The Green Hills of 
. Earth,” Theodore Sturgeon with “'Thunder 
and Roses” (mighty grim going that one), A. 
E. van Vogt with “Far Centaurus” and the 
.date H. G. Wells with “The Crystal Egg.” 

It is, all in all, a remarkable selection of 
science fiction writing of this and yesteryear 
and, among its other names are Dr. David 
H. Keller, Donald and Howard Wandreis, 
Harry Stephen Keeler, Frank Belknap Long, 
George Allan Englemd and Fritz Leiber Jr. 

Henry Kuttner is present with the mem- 
orable “Call Him Demon,” which appeared 
in our companion magazine, THRILLING 
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WONDER STORIES, and two of our own 
Hall of Fame tales are included, “Master of 
the Asteroid” by Clark Ashton Smith and 
“Forgotten” by Schuyler Miller, which ap- 
peared in STARTLNG STORIES as “For- 
gotten Man of Space.” 

A must for fandom. 



TRIPLANETARY, By Edward E. Smith, Ph. D., Fantasy 

Press, Reading, Pennsylvania, $3.00. 

Probably the most interesting concept 
which Dr. Smith has yet put into print. In- 
stead of following the adventures of an Earth 
juvenile or two or six through the far reaches 
of distant planets as he did in the “Skylark” 
series or in “Spacehounds of IPC,” he has de- 
veloped a history of the world, past, present 
and future, in terms of a conflict between 
two groups of super-beings, Arisians and 
Eddorians, the former noble creatures, the 
latter as malevolent as malevolent can be. 

With Arisian support mankind is constant- 
ly building up some sort of civilization, only 
to have the Eddorians, for well deflned rea- 
sons of their own, sow within mankind it- 
self the seeds of its own destruction. In the 
light of this superhuman conflict we see 
Atlantis rise and fall. Ancient Rome ditto 
and the rise and fall of our current civiliza- 
tion. All of these jobs are curmingly fitted 
into history past and present and World War 
Two is well conceived although the book 
was written back in 1932. 

Thereafter, story, conflict and all, takes off 
into space and the conflict of the super- 
beings is joined with a species from a dif- 
ferent and distant planet, the submarine Ne- 
vians, complicating things for humans and 
superhumans alike. The science fiction con- 
cepts are superb and Dr. Smith, as always, 
is at his very best m delineating “alien” 
types and behavior. 

So vast is the canvas on which he paints 
and so absorbingly and rapidly does his 
story move through the cosmos that the 
weakness of his human characters is well 
subordinated — which is a good thing for they 
have, one and all, a sort of Baden-Powell 
naivete that is the story’s only weakness. 

Despite this one flaw, a very good bet. 



PENNIES WANTED 



y *AY I V, uacfi pennies 

H lndlap Heads $50.^ Dimes $1000.^ 
M ALL U.S. Coins Wanted. We buy for 
_"cellecters,and pajhi{hest prices. Send 
^10 cents for catalogue of prices wo Pay. 

FBANKUN COIN CO. MISHAWAKA 12. IND. 




$$$ 

$$$ 




LAW 



NIGHTS AT HOMBI 

L L.B. DEGREE 



iiasaiie s tamoua Law J.ibrary — used aa refer.. 

ence in many Law libraries and Law ofiScea . 

has enabled thousands to master Law sur-i 
prismgly fast, in spare hours at home, for busi- 
ness and professional advancement. 

These 14 remarkable volumes, compiled bv 
leadmg protesors and lawyers, cover the whole 
o* haw in condensed, orderly, sim- 
plified manner. 

You advMce rapidly with this great library 
plus special lectures furnished. We guide you 
step-by-step with personalized Problem Meth- 
od of instruction . . . you leam by doing— ban- 
dhng legal problems — ^not by memorizing rules 

Send for two FREE 48-page booklets, “Law 
Training for Leadership,’’ and “Evidence ’’ 
answering questions about Law and its value 
to you, and telling how LaSalle Law graduates 
are mn^g rapid advancement in business and 
pubho life. Mail coupon below. No obligation. 



LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Correspondence Insliuthn 
417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. I1329-L Chicago 5, Ilf. 

Send me tout two FHEE booklets described nboTOj 
without obligation. 

Name .......... ........ 

Slreel 

City, 

INVENTORS 

Leam how to protect your Invention. Secure “Patent Guide" to- 
gether with “Becord of Invention" form— without obligation,) 

OARmCE A. O’BRIEN A HARVEY JACOBSON 

Reghfered Pofenf Afforney$ 

88-K District National Bldg. Washington 5, D. C, 



Stop Getting 
Up Nights 

TRY THIS FREE 

If you get up many times at night due to Irritation of 
Bladder or Urinary Tract, and have never used 
PALMO TABLETS we want you to try them at oiu: 
risk. We will send you a full-size package from which 
you are to use 20 tablets FREE. If not delighted at the 
palliative relief received, return the package and you 
owe us nothing! We mean it. Send No Money. No 
C.O.D. to pay. Write today and we will send your 
PALMO TABLETS by return mail postpaid. For 
adults only. Address — H. D. POWERS CO., Dept. 
1129-M, Box 135, Battle Creek, Mich. 



PUZZIE FANS 




FOR ALL THE PUZZLES 
YOU WANT- 
WHEN YOU WANT 



THEM- 



POPULAR CROSSWORD 
PUZZLES 

only 15c everywhere 

<utd 



BEST CROSSWORD 
PUZZLES 

the big quarter’s worth 



ON SALE AT YOUR FAVORITE NEWSDEALER’S NOW! 




OLIVER TWIST 

Famous tale about 
the unfortunate waif 
who fled the poor* 
house and was saved 
from thieves and 
blackmailers. A 
truly Immortal 
ataryt 



SHORT 
STORIES OP 
DE MAUPASSANT 

Over so tales of 
love, hate, intrleue, 
and passion — by 
literature’s most 
daring story-teller! 



BOOK LEAGUE OF /MERICA NOW 



On This Sensational New 

TRIAL-MEMBERSHIP PLAN 



You Get These 2 New Best-Sellers AND 2 Immortal Masterpieces 
RIGHT AWAY-Yet You Need Take Only 4 Club Selections 
_ During Membership! 



THE 

QOLDEN HAWK 

Ronrintr adventure 
and sultry love on 
the Spanish Main of 
the 17th Century, 
where a vellow- 

t aired pirate met 
Is match In a daz- 
zling bandit-wench 
no nan dared tamo! 



YANKEE PASHA 

Jason Starbuck 
battled his way a. 
round the world — 
and into the slave 
pens of the Barbury 
pirates — to claim a 
ravishing harem 
beauty for bis own! 



The Most Daring 
"Sfcow-Me" Offer 
in Book league Historyl 



— • a brand-new Trial Membership plan which places 
•1 ' in your hands AT ONCE and without extra charge, tour 
fine hooks worth $8! You get — righ t a way — TWO best- 
sellers as an enrollment gift PLUS TWO Bonus In 

advance! Yet you need take only four books during your 
trial membership! 

WHY THIS fS "AMERICA'S BIGGEST 
BARGAIN BOOK CLUB" 

YOU pay no dues as a member of the Book League. And 
every month you get a best-seller by an author like Ben Ames 
Williams, Steinbeck, or Hemingway — selling in the pub- 
lisher’s edition for $2.50 or more. But YOUR copy comes to 
you for only $1.40. plus a few cents shipping chargesl 



month the Club's "Review” 
describes a number of other 
popular best-sellers; if you 
prefer one of these to the 
regular Selection, you may 
choo.se it Instead. 

Sand No Money — JUST 
MAIL COUPONI 
Mail coupon today — and 
you will receive the FOUR 
splendid books described above. 
When you realize that you 
will get popular best-sellers 
like these month after month 
at a tremendous saving — 
and that you get POUR Books 
in advance without waiting — 
you will understand why this 



Trial Members Get FOUR 
BOOKS FREE - 
RIGHT AWAY 

On this special offer, you get 
two free Bonus Books right 
away — in advance! And you 
also get two free books for 
joining. FOUR books in all. 
worth $8 in the publishers* 
editions! And as a Trial Mem- 
ber you need accept only four 
of the Club’s book bargains. 

Moreover, if you care to re- 
main in the Club, you CON- 
TINUE to get handsome books 
like these — one free with 
every 2 Club selections pur- 
chased. Ibese Include not only 
today's best-sellers, but also . - 

the Immortal masterpieces of IS '‘America's Biggest Book 
writers like Shakespeare. Du- Club”! Mall coupon — with- 
mas. Balzac, Poe. etc. out money — now. BOOK 

The best-selling book you LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
receive need NOT be the Dept. T.G. li. Garden City, 
C lub’s regular Selection. Each N. Y. 

fMoi(TnruTo7"»MERic»^ 

I Dept. T.G. 11, Garden City, N. Y. 

■ Send me at once — FREE — all four of the books described 
on this page and enroll me as a Trial Member of the Book 

( League, starting my subscription with the current Selection. 
The two best-sellers I will receive free will be my enrollment 
- - gift books, and the two masterpieces I also receive free will 
be my Bonus Books In advance. 

The best-selling book I receive may be either the regular 
selection or any one of the other popular books described In 
the Club’s “Review.” I am to pay only $1.49 (plus a few 
cents shipping charges) for each of the monthly books sent to 
me. I may cancel this Trial Membership at any time 
buying four books, ^ere are no dues for me to pay; no further 
cost or obligatiotu 
Mr. ) 

Mrs. y — - 

Miss ^ Please print plainly 

Address. 



, City-. 

, Occupation . . . . 

Slightly higher in Canada, Address 105 Bond St,, Toronto 2 



Zone No. 

-(if any) State 

If under 21. 

.age. please. — 







GEE. MR. HOMA. WHAT'S THE 
GLASS-BOTTOM BUCKET FOR? 



I LOOK THROUGH IT TO 
LOCATE THE GRAVEL BEDS 
WHERE SMALL-MOUTH BASS 
HANG OUT. BUT THE REAL 
FUN'S TONIGHT. ASK YOUR 
HOP IF YOU CAN COME ALONG. 




^MY FLASHLIGHT PICKS UP 
THE LANDMARKS THAT I 
SELECTED THIS AFTERNOON . 
N KNOW THE BIS ONES HIDE 
THERE — 



SEE, YOUR 
FLASHUSHT 
COMES IN 
HANDY./ 




WOW 



STRIKE 



HERE'S WHERE THAT 
POW£RFUL“EVER£ADy' 
FUSH LIGHT IS REAL 
HANDY./ 




FLASHUSHT HELPS TOU LOCATE YOUR 
HSH. BOAT HIM AND UNHOOK HIM. 

IN MY FLASHLIGHT I ALWAYS USE 
EVEREAOY* BATTERIES BECAUSE THEY 
OUTLAST ALL OTHER BRANDS^ . . 
NOW let's GET THIS 

one's brother! 



NOW LETS GET THIS 
one's brother! j 



The lrade*mark "Eveready’* distinguishes products of 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY. INC. 

30 East 42ad Street. New York 17, N.Y. 

C/n// tf Union Carbide &iaa anJ Carbon Corporation 



*IN aENEML-PURPOSE 4-OHM INTERMinENT TESTS 

THIS “EVEREADY” BAHERY 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHER BRANDS! 



• Who thought up this "General-Purpose 
4-Ohm Intermittent Test” that takes the 
guesswork out of buying flashlight bat- 
teries? The American Standards Associa- 
tion, no less! 

And this is the test that most closely ap- 
proximates the average use you give bat- 
teries in your own flashlight. 

Be bright tonight! Buy "Eveready”! 



\ 



